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ARTICLE VI. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


The Secretaries and Librarian shall perform their duties under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate the finan- 
cial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a 
general superintendence over its affairs. Three Directors at any reg- 
ular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 


ARTICLE IX. 

The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Boston, during 
the last week in May; at such time and place as shall be determined 
by the Directors. 

ARTICLE X. 

The Constitution may be amended on recommendation of the Direc- 
tors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE XI. 
The election of officers and members shall be in all cases by ballot. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society ; and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for 
the purpose, a copy of his letters. 


II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings 
in a book provided for the purpose, and shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 


III. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments, shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At the annual meeting 
he shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the 
receipts and payments of the previous year. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to 


the Society, and shall be governed in the discharge of his duties by 
such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 
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V. All Manuscripts deposited by authors for publication, or for other 
purposes, shal] be at the disposal of the Board of Directors. 

VI. The admission fee shall be Five Dollars, and the annual assess- 
ment Two Dollars; but on the payment at one time of Fifty Dollars, a 
member shall be exempted from both of these assessments. 

VII. Stated meetings of the Society shall be held on the first 
Wednesday of January, July, and October; the place and hour of the 
meeting to be determined by the Directors. The Directors may call 
special meetings. 

VIIL. Six members shall form a quorum for transacting business, and 
THREE, to adjourn. 

IX. The Society shall appoint some member to pronounce a dis- 
course at the annual meeting. 























ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY: 


WE may justly congratulate ourselves on the favorable 
circumstances, under which our present Association has been 
formed. ll the nations of the world, with whom we hope 
to be able to codperate in the investigation of the history, 
literature, and science of the East, are now at peace with 
with each other ; the nations of the East itself, who have for 
ages been estranged in feelings, habits, and manners, from 
their brethren of the European part of their continent, have 
become more willing, than formerly, to encourage a free in- 
tercourse with them ; modern science and art have lent their 
aid in affording extraordinary facilities of communication be- 
tween the most distant countries ; and the comparatively 
liberalized policy of some of the governments in the East, has 
ensured to the foreign traveller a greater degree of security 
than was heretofore attainable ; — all which advantages, com- 
bined with the superior knowledge possessed by scholars and 
travellers of the present day, enable us to accomplish more 
for the cause of literature and science, in the space of a few 
years, than could have been effected by our predecessors in 
the course of many generations. 

Without intending to make any invidious comparison in the 
present case — if we do but bring together the results of the 
labors of the first Christian missionaries and travellers, who 
went from Europe to the East two hundred years ago, and 
the actual knowledge of that quarter of the globe, obtained 
from similar sources at the present day, particularly from the 
intelligent and energetic American missionaries and scholars, 
who are now spread over some of the most interesting re- 
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gions of the civilized East, and of uncivilized Polynesia — 
the contrast between the two periods will surprise us. Of 
this we have an eminent example, and a most honorable one 
to our country, in the late thorough and extensive investiga- 
tions made, in the course of two or three years in the Holy 
Land, by one of our learned members, whose recent and 
well known ‘* Biblical Researches”? comprise a greater body 
of authentic information on that ever-interesting subject than 
the works of any of bis predecessors.* 

And here, as Americans, deeply interested in the reputa- 
tion of our country, we cannot but take pride in the reflection, 
that, at the numerous stations of the American Missionaries in 
the East and other parts of the globe, we have reason to 
believe there is a greater number of individuals, who are 
masters of the languages and literature of their pagan and 
other converts, than are to be found among the missionaries of 
any one nation of Europe. While these indefatigable men, — 
aided by the resolute American women, who with charac- 
teristic devotedness fearlessly accompany them even to mar- 
tyrdom, — have been impelled, by a sense of religious duty, 
to the task of peacefully disseminating the benign principles 
of Christianity, they have also been making lasting additions 
to our knowledge of the moral and social condition of those 
distant nations ; and — what more immediately concerns our 
own Association — they have greatly extended our acquaint- 
ance with the languages and literature of the oriental nations, 
and have furnished the most valuable additional materials 
towards the history of the human race and the completion of 
the science of ethnography. 

Thus in the wisdom of Providence has it happened, that, 
while the propagation of Christianity, on the one hand, is 
Opening to us new sources of information in different lan- 
guages — which are the essential instruments of all know- 
ledge — on the other hand, the progressive acquisition of those 
languages is constantly placing in our hands new means of dis- 
seminating religious instruction. 

In connection, however, with the important objects we have 
in view, I cannot but regret, that, notwithstanding the advan- 








* Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petra, &c., 
by E. Robinson and E. Smith. Drawn up by Edward Robinson, D.D. 3 vols. 
8vo. Boston, United States, 1841. This valuable work has been printed in 
England and Germany, as well as in America. 
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tages which we possess, at the present day, for prosecuting 
researches of this kind, we are yet so circumstanced, in our 
young country, that the imperative necessity of gaining a live- 
lihood, will not allow, eventothe most resolute and zealous 
student, much leisure for any pursuits which do not directly 
tend to secure to him that indispensable object. We may, 
with some qualifications indeed, apply to our own countrymen 
generally, what was said at the close of the last century by 
that illustrious English scholar, Sir William Jones, whose de- 
votion to learning led to the establishment of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, which has been the model and precursor 
of similar societies in other countries. ‘I'hat distinguished 
man, in speaking of his countrymen, the British residents in 
Calcutta, from among whom the members of their society 
were to be selected, observes — that ‘‘ a mere man of letters, 
retired from the world and allotting his whole time to philoso- 
phical or literary pursuits, is a character unknown among 
Europeans resident in India, where every individual is a man 
of business in the civil or military state, and constantly occu- 
pied, either in the affairs of government, in the administration 
of justice, in some department of revenue or commerce, or in 
one of the liberal professions. Very few hours, therefore, 
in the day or night, can be reserved for any study that has no 
immediate connection with business, even by those who are 
most habituated to mental application.” * 

To these remarks we may, in our own case, add the dis- 
advantages incident to all young nations, where the same 
individual is obliged to know and practise different branches 
of the same art or business, which, in older and larger states, 
are divided among several persons. 

An elegant writer of antiquity, who has immortalized him- 
self, as well as the subjects on which he wrote, and who 
flourished four hundred years before the Christian era — ages 
before the period when the writers of our day have supposed, 
that the subdivision of labor or any other principle of politi- 
cal economy had ever been thought of—gives the following 
illustrations of this subject ; which are employed by him in 
speaking of small states or cities, but are alike applicable to 
new, or young countries, like ours ; while, at the same time, 
they show to what minute subdivisions of the arts the theoretical 





* Asiatic Researches, Preface to vol. I. 
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reasonings and the actual practice of the ancients were car- 
ried out. The author I allude to, the classic Xenophon, after 
informing his readers that the sovereign of Persia, Cyrus, was 
in the habit of gratifying his favorites by sending to them, from 
the royal table, dishes of meats that had been prepared for 
himself with that superior skill which could be found only in 
the royal household, where there was an extraordinary sub- 
division of labor, makes the following remarks : — 


**In small cities, the same man makes both the frame of a 
couch, a door, a plough, and a table; and frequently the same 
person is a builder, too, and very well satisfied he is, if he meet 
with customers enough to maintain him. Now it is impossible 
for a man that makes a great many different things to do them 
all well. But in great cities, because there are multitudes that 
want every particular thing, one art alone is sufficient for the 
maintenance of every one: and frequently not an entire art 
neither, but one man makes shoes for men, another for women. 
Sometimes it so happens, that one gets a maintenance by sewing 
shoes together; another, by cutting them out; one, by cutting 
out clothes only ; and another, without doing any of these things, 
is maintained by fitting together the pieces so cut out. He, 
therefore, that deals in a business which lies within a little com- 
pass, must of necessity do it best. The case is the same with 
respect to the art of preparing food for the table. He that has 
the same man to prepare his couch, to set out his table, to knead 
the bread, and to prepare all the meats, must necessarily, in my 
opinion, fare in each particular as it may happen. But where 
it is business enough for one man to boil the meat, and for an- 
other to roast it— for one to boil the fish, and for another to 
broil it— where it is the exclusive business of one man to make 
bread, and that not of every sort neither, but that only which 
shall be good, —there every thing will be wrought up in the 
highest perfection.” * 


Such have heretofore been the disadvantages under which 
we have been placed, in our new country, with respect to lite- 
rary and scientific pursuits. For want of a useful subdivision 
of literary labor, those scholars, of whom we may justly 
boast, have been obliged to devote their talents and energies 
to miscellaneous studies ; and accordingly, their works, solid 
and useful as they are, have had less of the finishing of prac- 
tised authorship than the same amount of labor would have 





* Xenoph. Cyroped. lib. viii. cap. 2. 
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produced if devoted to fewer objects. To this may be added 
an important element, in the estimate of causes, which in a 
greater or less degree counteract our efforts to give a more 
exclusive attention to literary pursuits. Under a free form of 
government, like ours, in which almost every man is called 
upon to have some agency in the management of public affairs, 
the political concerns of twenty-six different State govern- 
ments, and of the General Government of the Union, must 
necessarily absorb no small portion of the time and thoughts 
of many men of cultivated minds, who, under an arbitrary 
government, would not only be exonerated from the burdens 
of public affairs, but would be driven to seek employment for 
their active intellects in the resources of science and lite- 
rature. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the disadvantages necessarily inci- 
dent to this state of things, the extraordinary energy and per- 
severance of our scholars have enabled them to accomplish 
quite as much as could have been reasonably demanded of 
them. But I return to the subject immediately before us. 

The field of inquiry, which it is the object of our Associa- 
tion to explore, as far as we may have the means of doing it, 
is one of almost boundless extent —the history, languages, 
literature, and general characteristics of the various people, 
both civilized and barbarous, who are usually classed under 
the somewhat indefinite name of Oriental nations ; including 
not only those nations, who at this day are inhabitants of Asia, 
but those who in ages past had their origin from Asiatic an- 
cestors, and have been driven by wars, or other causes, from 
their original abode into Africa or Europe, but have still kept 
up their oriental character, and are properly to be considered 
as Orientals. 

It is also our intention to extend our inquiries beyond the 
Eastern continent to the uncivilized nations, who inhabit the 
different groups of islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
from the eastern coast of Asia to the western coast of Amer- 
ica ; comprising that region of the globe which has been called 
Polynesia. 

By means of the acquisitions of knowledge to be derived 
from these researches, we hope to furnish some useful additions 
to the materials already existing, for the completion of the 
general ethnography of the globe. 

In order, however, to conduct our researches in the various 
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directions above mentioned, we must elevate ourselves to 
such a height as is indispensable for the survey of so vast a 
subject ; and, in making this survey, we shall at present only 
be able to distinguish and t.ace out the general outlines of the 
entire subject, and must be reconciled to the omission of 
numberless details, which in the general view successively 
fade away and vanish in the distance. Those details, how- 
ever, may hereafter be separately reviewed, and followed out 
from time to time as our researches proceed ; each new ad- 
vance in our investigations giving us new aid towards future 
discoveries. 

Now when we elevate ourselves to such a height as I have 
supposed, and direct our view to the Eastern continent, the 
cradle of the human race, our attention is at once attracted to 
two principal countries, which have been the central points 
of civilization for that portion of the globe, and have shot out 
the rays of knowledge through the darkness of the surround- 
ing regions. I allude to Egypt and India ; the former of 
which communicated its influence to Greece and Rome, and 
the other western nations ; and the latter, more immediately 
to the eastern parts of the continent, including perhaps those 
portions of the dominions of China, which have felt the influ- 
ence of civilization. 

Whether Egypt communicated its knowledge of the arts 
and sciences to India, or the reverse, or whether they inter- 
changed their philosophy and the arts with each other, has long 
been a subject of debate among the learned, and which now 
hardly admits of being satisfactorily settled. Yet, I think, 
the farther our researches have proceeded, the more evidence 
has been found to show, that Egypt has the higher claim to 
be considered as the source of that knowledge which they have 
in common; though we can conceive, that it might possibly 
have happened, that Egypt and India both derived it, in very 
remote ages, from some common source, of which we have 
no memorial or tradition. ‘That there was an intercourse 
between the two countries in ancient times, seems to be be- 
yond dispute. 

Without attempting, then, to discuss this controverted 
point, which, moreover, is aside of our present purpose, I 
shall ask your attention for a short time to the first of these 
two central points, Ecypt, and to some of the countries, 
which have more or less remotely either felt its influence, or 
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by geographical situation may be considered as having intimate 
connections with it. 

Until the present century our knowledge of Egypt was 
extremely imperfect. For its ancient history, we had been 
obliged to depend principally upon two well known Greek 
historians, Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. But, for a 
long period of time, while there was in Europe a general 
ignorance of foreign coyntries, the narratives of these two 
writers were deemed unworthy of belief, because they con- 
tained many things of an extraordinary character and wholly 
at variance with the habits and usages of Europeans ; and 
Herodotus, who has been justly called the father of history, 
has been stigmatized by some predjudiced or ill-informed 
writers, as ‘‘ the father of lies ;’? while Diodorus has been 
alike a sufferer in reputation for veracity with the same class 
of critics, who have impugned the statements of Herodotus. 
Yet among those learned men who best know the real merits 
of Herodotus, one eminent writer, Frederic Schlegel, ob- 
serves of him, that ‘‘ the truth, the simplicity, the clearness, 
the. flexibility, and the unsought pathos, which characterize 
Herodotus, are exactly the qualities which render an histori- 
cal work perfect in its kind.”* And another eminent bistori- 
cal writer of Germany, Professor Heeren, characterizes the 
authenticity of his accounts by saying, that ‘*‘ they confirm 
the latest discoveries.”+ Diodorus, like Herodotus, was, 
it is true, only a trayeller in Egypt; but (as Heeren also 
observes) where he speaks as an eye witness, there is no 
reason to suspect him of falsehood or exaggeration ; and even 
when he was obliged to resort to the authority of the native 
writers of Egypt, he did not take upon trust all that they 
related, but says—‘* What is found in the writings of the 
Egyptian priests I shall set down, after having carefully 
examined it.”*~ And no one (adds Heeren) has accused him 
of intentional misstatements. 

But, that both of these Greek writers, however sincere in 
their endeavors to arrive at the truth, may have been some- 

times misled, or misinformed in their inquiries relative to a 
‘ country, in which they were only travellers, and whose lan- 
guage was a foreign one to them, cannot be doubted ; 





* Schlegel’s Lectures on the Hist. of Literature, Lect. I. 
+ Heeren’s Researches on the Ancient Nations of Africa, vol. i. p. 2. 
t Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 80, ed. Wesseling. 
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yet, that they both intended to relate the truth, cannot 
reasonably be questioned. I may add, that every new dis- 
covery in Egypt aflords fresh proof of the general correctness 
of their narratives. Even during the last year, as we are 
informed by our intelligent associate from Egypt,* a gold 
seal or signet, purporting to have been the signet of the 
Egyptian sovereign, Cheops — and containing in hieroglyphics 
his Egyptian name, Shoofo — was discovered in or near the 
great pyramid ; and if upon further examination it shall prove 
to be authentic, this will make a new addition to the evidence 
already found in the hieroglyphic inscriptions and other mon- 
uments, that Herodotus was correct, when he informed the 
world, more than two thousand years ago, that Cheops was 
the builder of that pyramid. 

The substance of the narratives of Herodotus and Diodo- 
rus Siculus (with a few fragments of other Greek writers) 
has for more than a century past been accessible to the gen- 
eral reader in the well known and popular ‘* Ancient His- 
tory ” of the excellent Rollin ; who candidly and modestly 
says, that he writes ‘ principally for the instruction of youth 
and for persons, who do not intend to make very deep research- 
es into ancient history.”’*f ‘That estimable author undoubt- 
edly made use of the best materials for Egyptian history, 
which were then attainable, so far as they came within the 
plan of his work; but the extensive researches made in 
Egy pt in our own day show, how many errors — unintentional, 
and unavoidable. a century ago—are scattered through the 
works of all former writers ; and prove, that the true history 
of that renowned country still remains to be written. 

The discovery of the key to the hieroglyphic writing of 
Egypt, which has been justly pronounced to be the finest 
historical discovery of modern times,{ and is not inferior to 
the most brilliant of the numerous discoveries in Science, has 
opened new sources of information on that extraordinary 
country, and afforded the means of correcting numberless 
errors, which had been long prevalent. 


* George R. Gliddon, Esq.; who delivered a course of lectures in Boston (the 
first ever delivered in the United States) on the Antiquities and Hieroglyphics 
of Ancient Egypt. A part of these lectures has been since published, in seven 
chapters, by the author; and they have contributed greatly to excite an interest 
in Egyptian studies among our countrymen. 

t Rollin’s Anc. Hist. Preface. 

t Letronne, Recueil des Inscriptions Greeques et Latines de l’Egypte ; Dedi- 
cat. p. 3. 4to. Paris, 1843. 
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At the period when Rollin wrote his history, and for a 
long time before and after that, the learned imagined, that the 
hieroglyphics were ‘‘ mystical characters, or symbols, used 
by the Egyptians to conceal and disguise their sacred things 
and the mysteries of their theology.””* As if it were proba- 
ble, that the innumerable monuments of that kind, scattered 
through all the public places in their cities, and constantly ex- 
posed to public view, as well as the inscriptions on thousands 
and tens of thousands of the sarcophagi of their mummies 
could have been intended to conceal mysteries and secrets ! 
But imagination had usurped the place of sober judgment 
among the learned of those times ; and, if a just respect for 
ourselves would allow us to ridicule the wild speculations and 
innocent blunders of our predecessors in literary investiga- 
tions, we might find ample materials for such an occupation 
in the present instance. A decent regard for them, however, 
as well as good policy on our part (if we would entitle our- 
selves to the respect of those who are to come after us) alike 
forbid indulging ourselves in such an employment. 

lt is much to be regretted, that we have received from the 
Greek writers, after Herodotus, so few and so imperfect me- 
morials of a country, which for a long period was one of their 
own provinces ; a country, too, from which they had derived 
their own philosophy and the arts ; a country, which had for 
ages been the most civilized of the known world, at least as 
far as the Indus, and had even completed its career of na- 
tional glory at a period, when the Greeks and Romans — to 
whom we look back as our ancients — were just emerging from 
barbarism. 

Yet of the hieroglyphic language of the Egyptians — one of 
the most remarkable of the arts of that remarkable people — 
no explanation has come down to us from the Greek writers, 
except the well known imperfect, and partly apocryphal little 
tract of Horapollo, and the concise remark of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus ; which last, too, was so obscure, that it was unintelli- 
gible, until the modern interpretation of the hieroglyphic sys- 
tem, from other sources, enabled us to understand it. 

From the Romans, who succeeded the Greeks in the pos- 
session of Egypt, we have also received only fragments of 
information in addition to that which is derived from their 





* Rollin’s Anc. Hist. vol. i. chap. 2, sec. 1; Millot’s Anc. Hist. vol. i. 
chap. 4. 
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Grecian masters in learning.* In justice to both of those 
nations, however, it should not be forgotten, that some of 
their works relating to Egypt, which might have contained 
information respecting the hieroglyphic system, have per- 
ished ; and nothing has come down to our times except the 
titles of some of those works and the names of their 
authors. 

The perseverance and skill of modern scholars have at 
Jast stripped off the mystery, which had so long enveloped 
this ancient written language ; which now appears to have 
been the parent of the. Coptic of a later period ;+ and we are 
enabled, after the lapse of many ages, to read and interpret 
it. 

This discovery, as I have already intimated, has opened 
new sources of historical information. In the hieroglyphic 
monuments we now find (among other things) evidence of 
the successive Egyptian dynasties, recorded in the history 
of the Egyptian writer, Manetho—whose name, with 
those of Berosus and Sanchoniatho, I may remark in passing, 
is as familiar to unlearned persons, who have read the simple 
tale of the Vicar of Wakefield, as to the most learned of 
antiquarians ; although these dynasties, while they rested 
upon this Egyptian authority, were deemed fabulous, or 
** manifest forgeries.”’ t 

Such are the vicissitudes of human opinions ; such is the 
fate of speculative deductions, however ingenious, whose 
authors employ themselves in framing theories, without sub- 
mitting to the labor of patiently investigating facts ! 

The results of this great modern discovery, however, are 
but just beginning to be developed ; and it is fit, that our coun- 
trymen should begin to think of taking part in the researches, 
which are now but just begun and will not be completed 
for a long period to come. Few individuals among us, it is 
true, have yet devoted their attention to this deeply interest- 
ing subject ; a subject, whose importance cannot be fully esti- 
mated at present, more particularly in its connection with the 
history contained in the Scriptures ; which sacred volume, I 
may add, does itself incite us to the study of the arts, sciences, 





* Vide Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxii. cap. 4. 

+t Quatremére, Recherches Critiques et Titscesiquse sur la langue et la littéra- 
ture de l’Egypte. 8vo. Paris, 130s. 

t Rollin’s Anc. Hist. Book i. part 3. 
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and history of ancient Egypt, by the emphatic recommenda- 
tion, that Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians. * 

The illustrations of the Bible, which have already been 
derived from this source and from the study of Egyptian anti- 
quities generally, possess the highest interest with every Chris- 
tian as well as every scholar ; and so numerous are the works 
already published in Europe, containing copies of the hiero- 
glyphic and other monuments of ancient Egypt, that Ameri- 
can scholars now have it in their power to prosecute these 
researches with most of the advantages, which are enjoyed 
by the greater part of the learned men of the old world. 

It would be interesting and instructive to follow out these 
general views of this remarkable country, and its inhabitants, 
into various details relative to their philosophy and their 
science in general, as well as the common arts of life, and, 
above ail, their hieroglyphic system ; but the limits allowed 
me on this occasion will only permit me to refer very briefly 
to two or three of these particulars. 

Some of the learned had, in the face of sacred and pro- 
fane records, rejected the Pharaohs of Egypt from the pages 
of authentic history, and considered them as fabulous or sym- 
bolical beings ;+ but the hieroglyphics, and the monuments 
of those sovereigns with their names sculptured upon them, 
have dissipated these learned dreams and confounded their 
incredulous authors. The certainty of Egyptian history, as 
far back as the nineteenth century before Christ, is, according 
to Champollion, now demonstrated by means of the succes- 
sion of its kings as shown on the public monuments. 

Again ; in one of Manetho’s Egyptian sovereigns, She- 
shonk, who was the first one of the twenty-second dynasty, 
and whose name appears on the monuments at Karnak, is 
now recognised the Shishak of the Scriptures ; who, in the 
fifth year of Rehoboam, 970 years before Christ, came up 
against Jerusalem with twelve hundred chariots and threescore 
thousand horsemen.t This is highly important, as Heeren 
observes, because it enables us to determine the chro- 
nology. 

Again ; several years ago there was found at Denderah 





* Acts, vii. 22. 
+ Heeren’s Ancient Nations of Africa, vol. ii. p. 10, Engl. edit. 
+2 Chron. xii. 2; 1 Kings, xiv. 25. 
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(the ancient Tentyra) in Egypt on the walls of a temple, a 
painting now well known by the name of the Zodiac or 
planisphere of Denderah, in which the twelve signs were 
depicted in such positions, that, according to astronomi- 
cal principles, the zodiac must have been of very re- 
mote antiquity, and would have reached far beyond the 
known limits of all our sacred and profane history. But the 
hieroglyphics upon it can now be read; and they are found 
to contain the names of Roman Emperors of no older a pe- 
riod than the first century of the Christian era ! 

Some persons may, perhaps, be ready to ask, whether 
there is still room for discoveries to be made, notwithstanding 
the extensive investigations of European scholars. This 
question may be best answered by referring to a late letter (of 
January 2, 1843) from that eminent German hierologist, Dr. 
Lepsius, who is at this time employed in Egypt by the en- 
lightened government of Prussia. By that letter you will 
perceive, that there is still ample room for as many laborers 
as can be employed in that inexhaustible field. That learned 
writer, who dates his Letter at Gizeh, ‘‘ at the foot of the 
pyramid of Cheops,’’ says — 


“We arrived here on the 9th Nov., and here we have passed 
the first day of the new year. But who can foretell the extent 
of the rich harvest we may reap on this earliest scene of the 
history of mankind? It is incredible how little this spot has 
been explored, though more visited than any other part of Egypt. 
. . . « The best maps of this site hitherto produced, represent 
two tombs besides the pyramids, having particular inscriptions 
and figures. Vow we have drawn a minute topographical plan 
of the whole monumental plain; and on this plan there are 
marked, independently of the Pyramids, forty-five tombs whose 
occupants I have ascertained by the inscriptions. There are 
altogether eighty-two tombs, which, on account of their inscrip- 
tions or other peculiarities, demand particular attention. With 
the exception of about twelve, which belong to a later period, 
all these tombs were erected contemporaneously with, or soon 
after the building of the Great Pyramid, and consequently their 
dates throw an invaluable light on the study of human civiliza- 
tion in the most remote period of antiquity... . . The sculp- 
tures in relief are surprisingly numerous, and represent whole 
figures, some the size of life, and others of various dimensions. 
.+.. The paintings are on back grounds of the finest 
chalk. They are numerous and beautiful beyond conception — 
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as fresh and perfect as if finished only yesterday. The pic- 
tures and sculptures on the walls of the tombs represent, for 
the most part, scenes in the lives of the deceased persons, 
whose wealth in cattle,' fish, boats, servants, &c., is ostenta- 
tiously displayed before the eye of the spectator. All this gives 
an insight into the details of private life among the ancient 
Egyptians. .... By the help of these inscriptions I think I 
could, without much difficulty, make a Court Calendar of the 
reign of king Cheops... . . In some instances | have traced 
the graves of father, son, grandson, and even great-grandson ; 
all that now remain of the distinguished families, which 5000 
years ago formed the nobility of the land... .. I now employ 
daily 5V or 60 men in digging and other kinds of labor ; and a 
large excavation has been made in front of the great Sphynx.” 


From this account of the actual state of Egyptian re- 
earches, we perceive there is ample opportunity for more 
extensive discoveries than have yet been made ; and the ex- 
traordinary character of those already before the public, 
cannot fail to stimulate and encourage us in our researches. 
A writer, whom I have before cited, has condensed from 
Rosellini, and other hierologists, the following remarks : — 


 Philologists, astronomers, chemists, painters, architects, phy- 
sicians, must return to Egypt to learn the origin of language 
and writing — of the calendar and solar motion — of the art of 
cutting granite with a copper chisel, and of giving elasticity to 
a copper sword — of making glass, with the variegated hues of 
the rainbow — of moving single blocks of polished syenite, nine 
hundred tons in weight, for any distance, by land and water — 
of building arches, round and pointed, with masonic precision 
unsurpassed at the present day, and antecedent, by two thousand 
years, to the Cloaca Maxima of Rome — of sculpturing a Doric 
column, a thousand years before the Dorians are known in his- 
tory — of fresco painting in imperishable colors — and of prac- 
tical knowledge in anatomy. 

‘Every craftsman can behold, in Egyptian monuments, the 
progress of his art four thousand years ago; and, whether it be 
a wheelwright building a chariot —a shoemaker drawing his 
twine — a leather-cutter using the selfsame form of knife of old, 
as is considered the best form now — a weaver throwing the 
same hand-shuttle—a white-smith using that identical form 
of blowpipe, but lately recognised to be the most efficient — 
the seal-engraver cutting, in hieroglyphics, such names as 
Shoofo’s, above four thousand three hundred years ago — or even 
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the poulterer, removing the pip from geese,— all these, and 
many more evidences of Egyptian priority, now require but a 
glance at the plates of Rosellini.” * 


To this catalogue of Egyptian arts, a long addition might 
be made of monuments descriptive of the goldsmith and jew- 
ellers’ work — instrumental music, singing, dancing, and gym- 
nastic exercises, including children’s games, like some of the 
present day —the tasteful furniture of their houses — ship 
building — drawings in natural history, so true to life, that the 
French naturalists, by means of them, instantly recognised the 
several species of Egyptian birds designated by them; and 
of numberless other branches of art, which time will not per- 
mit me to particularize. 

Can we wonder, then, at the high eulogium, which I have 
before cited, from the Scriptures, on the great leader of the 
Israelites, that he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians ; or, at the still higher panegyric on king Solomon, whose 
wisdom is said to have excelled ‘all the wisdom of Egypt.” t 
Can we any longer feel surprised at the enthusiasm of Cham- 
pollion, when, on landing for the first time in Egypt, he knelt 
to the ground and kissed the soil? In his own glowing lan- 
guage, after traversing that country of wonders and arriving at 
the monuments of Karnak, he says: ‘ All that I had seen, 
appeared miserable, in comparison with the gigantic concep- 
‘ tions by which I was surrounded at Karnak. I shall take 
care not to describe any thing; for, either my description 
would not express the thousandth part of what ought to be 
said, or, if I drew but a faint sketch of it, I should be set 
down for an enthusiast, or perhaps for a madman.” t 

But I have detained you too long on this inexhaustible por- 
tion of our subject, and will now notice some other parts of 
the eastern continent which will naturally fall within the range 
of our proposed inquiries. In doing this, the most convenient 
and clearest method, for our present purpose, will be to pro- 
ceed, though not with rigorous exactness, in a geographical 
order. 

If, then, we begin at the Straits of Gibraltar, on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and proceed east- 





* Mr. Gliddon’s printed lectures, referred to on p. 8. 

t 1 Kings, iv. 30. 

+ Lettres écrites d’Egypte et de Nubie en 1828 et 1829, par Champollion Le 
Jeune, p. 98. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 
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ward, towards Egypt, we find the whole line of the African 
coast — once the seat of colonies sent from Egypt — now 
occupied by a people who, in language, habits, and social insti- 
tutions, are ortentals ; speaking dialects, more or less cor- 
rupted, of the family of languages commonly called (from the 
patriarch Shem) the Shemitic or Semitic stock. These 
modern inhabitants of this whole sea-coast—the ancient 
Mauritania — have not hitherto, in themselves, been thought a 
particularly interesting subject of inquiry ; though, in certain 
relations, which will be adverted to hereafter, their history ac- 
quires some importance. Nor is it to be overlooked, that it 
was from the shores of Africa, that the Egyptian colonies, in 
remote times, brought to savage Europe the first germs of 
civilization. * 

But the ancient predecessors of the present inhabitants of 
the Barbary coast, [ mean the Carthaginians, who occupied 
that part of the coast which includes the present kingdom 
of Tunis, and that remarkable race of men called the 
Berbers, who are supposed to be the descendants of the an- 
cient Numidians, and have, from time immemorial, occupied 
the highlands of the interior of Northern Africa — from the 
Auantic ocean to the borders of Egypt — become extremely 
interesting in an historical and ethnographical view, on many 
accounts. 

It has been the lot of Carthage, as Heeren justly observes, 
to have her decline alone stand conspicuous in the annals of 
the world, and the preservation of her glory left to foreign 
historians. ‘That the Carthaginians had writers of their own, 
we know by direct evidence from Sallust, who speaks of 
Punic works being interpreted to him ;{ and also by the fact, 
that, though they were a commercial people, they had native 
works on agriculture, which were in so high estimation, even 
with their bitterest enemies, the Romans, as to be thought 
worthy of being translated into their own language for the 
benefit of Roman farmers. Their native works, too, if ex- 
tant, would doubtless give us full information of the settlements 
which they possessed, for a long time, on the opposite coast of 
Spain ; a page of history, which is now a blank. 

Now it is familiar to every reader of history, that the Car- 








* Malte-Brun’s Geog. vol. ii. p. 3, 4to ed. . 
+ Heeren’s Researches concerning Africa, &c., vol. ii. 
t Sallust Bell. Jugurth. 
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thaginians were a colony from that great commercial people, 
the Phenicians, whose language the colonists, of course, 

¢ brought with them from the East, and of which a singularly 
interesting fragment has come down to our times, in Plautus’s 
well known comedy, called the Poenulus, or Carthaginian, 
in which a native of the country is introduced, speaking in 
his own language.* ‘This fragment, and various Punic in- 
scriptions and coins, have lately been most carefully collected 
and illustrated by that eminent orientalist, the late Gesenius, 
who has entirely confirmed the opinion expressed by the 
learned Bochart two centuries ago ; which was, that the frag- 
ment in question was not, as some had supposed, the Numid- 
ian, or aboriginal language of Northern Africa, but pure 
Phenician, or, in substance, ancient Hebrew ; and Gesenius 
has set the question at rest.t This result, | may remark by 
the way, makes a striking and amusing contrast with the hypo- 
thesis of the late well known [rish writer, Colonel Vallancey, 
who, with more national feeling than cool judgment, main- 
tained, upon the evidence of the very same fragment — what 
will assuredly surprise every reader of history —that the 
Carthaginians spoke a language which was no other than good 
Irish ! A strange hypothesis, indeed, but which he sustained 
with some plausibility by resorting to the common expedient 
of making very free and numerous emendations of the Punic 
text, the corrupt state of which enabled him to give full play 
to an active imagination in making the facts agree with his 
hy pothesis. 

Of the Punic and Hebrew affinities many examples might 
be given ; but I will mention only one ; which, as it occurs 
in the Roman histories of Carthaginian affairs, may be in- 
teresting even to those, whose attention bas not been par- 
ticularly directed to oriental studies. ‘The Roman historians, 
in speaking of the Carthaginian form of government, inform 
us, that their chief magistrates — corresponding to the con- 
suls of the Romans — were called Suffetes, which is only a 
Roman plural equivalent to the Hebrew shophetim, that 
is, rulers, princes, or judges ; a slight alteration being made 
by the Roman writers in the first syllable of the Carthaginian 
name, because, like the Greeks, they had not the sound of 





* Plauti Poenul. Act. v. Scen. 2, 73. 
+ Gesenii Scripture Lingueque Phenicie Monumenta, etc. 4to. pp. 481. 
Lips. 1837. 
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sh in any Roman words, but substituted for it the simple 
sound of s, when they had occasion to write Punic, Egyp- 
tian, or other foreign names.* 

The Carthaginians, as colonists of a commercial mother- 
country, appear to have confined themselves principally to 
the coast of Africa; but they at the same time kept up an 
active intercourse with the aboriginal inhabitants of the inte- 
rior, who, as before mentioned, dwelt in the chain of high 
lands, called the Atlas Mountains, (among the most exten- 
sive on the globe,) which lie between the coast of North 
Africa and the great Desert of Sahara. 

These aboriginal people, who have hitherto attracted but 
little notice, but are now becoming an object of great interest 
in an ethnographical view, are known, as | have before ob- 
served, by the general name of Berbers, and are supposed 
to be the descendants of the ancient Wumidians, whose name 
is familiar to us in the Roman writers. ‘They are now found 
to extend over a belt of land reaching from the confines of 
Egypt to the western, or Atlantic, coast of Africa ; and their 
language, which the learned professor Vater supposes to have 
an intermixture of Arabic and other idioms, has been traced by 
the same author from the highlands of the African continent to 
the adjacent Canary Islands ; which, in a geological view, 
are perhaps the fragments, or continuation, of the Atlas 
mountains. Some remains of their language, which Vater 
had thus traced, were found among the native population of 
the Canary Islands, who were called Guanches ; but who, as 
a nation, became extinct, according to Baron Alexander 
Humboldt, at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

We have, then, this interesting result deduced from the 
comparison of languages and dialects — that one nation, with 
slightly differing dialects among its different tribes, has for 
ages extended from the Canary Islands and the neighboring 
Atlantic coast easterly, through the interior of North Africa, 
to the borders of Egypt, and speaking a language radically 
different from all around it, though at this day not unmixed 





* Liv. Hist. lib. xxx. cap. 7. Festus. 

+ The African origin of the inhabitants of the Canary Islands has been long 
received as an historical fact. Glas, in his history of the Islands, gives, as 
“the greatest proof” of it, “the similitude of the Gonssion and Lybian lan- 
guages,” of which he gives a Vocabulary containing about a hundred words, 
taken from an old Spanish author, who maintained the same opinion. See 
Glas’s Hist. of the Canary Islands, p. 174. 4to. London, 1764. 
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with Arabic. This result has been justly considered as one 
of the interesting discoveries in ethnography, but which we 
had not the means of making, until so lately as the years 
1797 and 1798, when the well known traveller, Hornemann, 
made his journey through a part of the territory in question, 
from Cairo to Mourzouk in the kingdom of Fezzan, and fur- 
nished the learned with a specimen of the dialect of the 
most easterly Berber tribes, called the Siwahs, who extended 
to the frontiers of Egypt. 

I have occupied the more of your time on this subject, 
because the scholars of our own country have borne an 
honorable part in the recent investigations, which have been 
made in respect to the Berber nation and language, and to 
which I shall ask your further atie:tion a few moments 
longer. 

Our veteran philologist, Mr. Du Ponceau, was the first 
who instituted the late investigations of this subject (in the 
year 1822) through the late intelligent and public-spirited 
American Consul, William Shaler, Esquire, at Algiers ; 
and their correspondence was published in the Transactions of 
the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia.* Those inquiries 
were further prosecuted by Mr. Du Ponceau afterwards (in 
1828) through our accomplished Orientalisj, Mr. Hodgson, 
late Consul at Tunis, who furnished numerous authentic de- 
tails, which were new to the learned of Europe, and have 
..Jw sufficiently established the general characteristics of the 
Berber language.t Mr. Hodgson found stilL remaining in the 
Berber country, and often without the slightest change, the 
names of rivers, mountains and villages, which are mentioned 
by Sallust and other ancient writers, and which preserve to 
this day the same signification as in the days of those writers. 
I trust I shall be excused for occupying your time in noti- 


* Transactions, New Series, vol. ii. p. 438. 

t+ See Dr. Pritchard’s very learned Researches in the Physical History of 
Man, vo! ii. pp. 15 and 16, where just commendation is bestowed on this 
American philologist by a most competent judge. I may add, that before the 
researches of Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Shaler had furnished copious specimens 
of the Berber language, the principal specimens of it — and the only one of the 
Lord’s Prayer — had Teen given by Jezreel Jones, whose Dissertatio de Lingua 
Shilhensi was published, with other Dissertations, at the end of Chamberlayne’s 
well known work, entitled, Oratio Dominica in diversas omnium feré gentium 
linguas versa, etc. 4to. Amsterdam, 1715. Professor Vater (in the Mithri- 
dates, vol. iii. part 1, p. 54) has taken his specimen of the Lord’s Prayer, as he 
states, from Jones ; Fat a few inconsiderable errors, or deviations from the 
original, have crept into the re-print. 
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cing two or three of them, which { am confident will be 
striking and interesting. 

The name of ftlas itself, which has from remote antiquity 
been given to the great chain of mountains before mentioned, 
is considered by Mr. Hodgson to be a Roman corruption (by 
a common dialectical interchange) of the native Berber name 
which is Adrar or Adhraer, and means ** The Mountains ; ” 
the Berbers having no discriminating or proper name for this 
particular chain of mountains.* ‘I’o this remark of Mr. 
Hodgson I may add, that a similar application of an aborigi- 
nal American word has taken place in our own State of 
Massachusetts, in the name of the well known height of land 
in Princeton, called Wachiéset; which name has been 
formed by us from the Indian word wadchu, (in the plural 
wadchuash,) signifying the mountain or a mountain. 

Again ; the historian Sallust, in speaking of a Numidian 
town called Thala, makes this remark: ‘* At Thala, not far 
from the walls, there were some fountains of water ;”’+ and 
it is assuredly a striking coincidence, that the same name still 
remains, which a Berber tribe pronounce Thala, and that 
the word means a covered fountain, in contra-distinction to 
an open spring. 

To these examples might be added many others mentioned 
by ancient writers, and which still remain in the Berber coun- 
try ; as Ampsaga, a river mentioned by Pliny, in his Natural 
History, (lib. v. cap. 2,) and by Pomponius Mela in his 
Geography, (lib. i. cap. 7.) ‘The name of the barbarian 
king, Jugurtha, according to Mr. Hodgson, is recognised 
in the Berber word jugurth, which signifies a crow or raven ; 
as the American Indian chiefs take the names of the Eagle, 
the Hawk, the Wolf, and others of the kind. 

Omitting further details on this point, I proceed with our 
general subject ; in doing which we quit the continent of 
North Africa, for a moment, and direct our attention to a very 
celebrated, though inconsiderable island ying opposite to the 
eastern coast of Tunis—the island of Malta, anciently 
called Melita ; famous in sacred history as the place where 
the apostle Paul suffered shipwreck, and, in modern times, 





* Glas, in his Hist. of the Canaries, after mentioning, that “the ancients in- 
form us, that Atlas was called by the natives Ater, Dyr, and Adyrrim,” adds — 
“ the Libyans call a mountain Athrair and Adrair.” 176. 

t Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. cap. 89. 
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as the last residence of the well known Order of the Knights 
of Saint John of Jerusalem, who from that circumstance are 
now more commonly called the Knights of Malta. 

The language of this island, being a dialect of the Semitic 
stock, and in substance the common Arabic of the African 
coast (with a mixture of Italian, and some other peculiarities) 
entitles it to a place among Oriental subjects of inquiry. It 
has been supposed by some writers, that the Maltese lan- 
guage might be the remains of the ancient Phenician, or the 
Hebrew ; but it seems to be now well ascertained, that, 
whatever may have been the language of the inhabitants in the 
days of the apostles, the language in its present state has no 
other relation to the Phenician or Hebrew, than the general 
affinity of the Arabic to them.* Inthe Acts of the Apostles, 
it is true, the inhabitants are spoken of as barbarians ; ‘‘ the 
barbarous people showed us no little kindness ; for they kin- 
dled a fire and received us every one, because of the present 
rain and because of the cold.”+ But the act of humanity, 
which is here thus gratefully recorded, confirms the common 
interpretation of the terms ‘‘ barbarous’ and ‘*‘ barbarian,”’ 
which were in so common use with the Greeks and Romans, 
and which were only equivalent to ‘‘ foreigner,’’ or one of 
another nation ; as Saint Paul explains it in one of his epis- 
tles ; ‘‘ If I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh 
shall be a barbarian unto me.”{ It is worthy of remark, 
however, that during the three months’ intercourse between 
the people of the island and their shipwrecked visitors, no 
intimation is given, that they did not understand each others’ 
language. But, whatever affinity there might have been at 
that day between the Phenician or Hebrew and that of the 
islanders, it is at this day no other than has been above 


stated. 
Returning now to the continent of Africa, I detain you 





* See Gesenius’s Versuch iber die Maltesische Sprache, etc. pp. 78. Leipzig 
1810; and a review of it in the North American Rev. vol. x. p. 225, (for April 
— which is understood to have been written by Professor Gibbs, the learned 
translator of Gesenius’s Heb. Lexicon. See also Gesenius’s late work entitled 
Scripture Lingueque Phenicie Monumenta, etc., pp. 252, 341. 4to. Lips. 
1837 ; where the same view is taken of the Maltese language, as in his former 
=. It is said, that the peasants of Malta and Barbary can understand each 
other. 

+ Acts, xxviii. 1 and 4. 

$1 Cor. xiv. 11. 
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once more, for a moment, in Egypt, to make a single remark 
upon the language of the Copts ; who have been called ‘* the 
rightful proprietors of Egypt.’? ‘Their language ceased to be 
a spoken language in that country in the tenth century, 
though it continued to be studied as a learned language and 
to be used in their church service. It is of great importance 
for its very ancient version of the New Testament ; and, in 
our day, it has acquired great additional value, from being 
acknowledged as the lineal descendant of that very ancient 
language of Egypt, which has been preserved in the hiero- 
glyphics of that country.* 

Proceeding southwardly from the provinces of Egypt we 
reach the territory, which has been comprised (with others) 
under the very indefinite name of Ethiopia ; extending along 
the western side of the Red Sea, and including Nubia and 
Abyssinia ; of which our information is still extremely im- 
perfect. The history, literature, and antiquities of these coun- 
tries are of great interest in many respects ; and particularly 
as connected with Egypt. ‘The Ethiopians, from the most 
ancient times, have been one of the most celebrated nations 
of the globe. When the Greeks scarcely knew even Sicily 
and Italy by name, the Ethiopians were celebrated by their 
poets.t ‘The Gheez, or Ethiopic language is important in a 
biblical view, as containing a version of the Scriptures, and 
other works, in a dialect of the Semitic stock. 

Thus far our attention has been, principally, directed to 
Egypt and to countries lying westward and southward of it. 

If now we turn to the countries lying eastward of the 
meridian of Egypt, and, in part, northward of that country, 
we have, at the farther extremity of the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Turkish province of Syria, comprehending the land of 
Palestine, naturally designated by Christians as the Holy 
Land. This entire region is toe familiarly known, to require 
particular notice on the present occasion. But I cannot for- 
bear recalling your attention to a remark before made, 
as a stimulus to American scholars, that notwithstanding 
so many learned Europeans had for a long series of years 
travelled over that beaten ground, and although so many 





* Quatremére, Recherches Critiques et Historiques sur la langue et la littéra- 
ture de l’Egypte. 8vo. Paris, 1808. 

+ Heeren’s Researches, (Africa,) vol. i. p. 294. See Iliad, i, ver. 423; Odys. 
i, ver. 23; and various other places. 
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books had been written upon it, yet it was reserved for an 
American, and in our own day, to furnish the learned of 
both continents with the most accurate and thorough work 
that has appeared upon that ever interesting country. Yet, 
thorough and accurate as it is, the learned author himself 
wishes it to be regarded ‘‘ merely as a beginning, a first 
attempt to lay open the treasures of Biblical Geography and 
History, still remaining in the Holy Land — treasures, 
which have lain for ages unexplored, and had become so 
covered with the dust and rubbish of many centuries, that 
their very existence was forgotten.’ * 

That such treasures are still remaining in that quarter of 
the East, we cannot doubt, when we call to mind the well 
known, but remarkable fact, that even the extensive and 
magnificent ruins of Balbec, ‘‘ the city of the sun,” only forty 
miles distant from so well known a city as Damascus, and 
at less than that distance from the sea-coast of Syria, lay for- 
gotten or unknown to Europeans till the middle of the last 
century, when they were brought to light by two English 
travellers ; who at the same time revived the memory of the 
still more celebrated city of Palmyra, the ‘‘ Tadmor”’ of 
Solomon,} called by the latter name even to this day, and 
strongly associated, in the recollection of the classical 
scholar, with the name of the intrepid, but unfortunate 
queen of the East, Zenobia ; whose fortitude, undaunted by 
the perils and terrors of actual war, deserted her when she 
was made captive by the cruel Aurelian; who prevailed 
upon her, for her own safety, to sacrifice her friends, that had 
advised the vigorous prosecution of the war, and among them 
her counsellor and instructer, the Greek philosopher, Longi- 
nus ; who, as a great historian remarks, calmly and without 
uttering a complaint followed the executioner, pitying his 
unhappy mistress, and bestowing comfort on his afflicted 
friends ; and whose fame will survive that of the queen who 
betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned him.t 

Passing by the province of Syria, therefore, without fur- 
ther details, and directing our attention along the northern 
coast of the Mediterranean, we have, between that and the 





* Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vol. i. pref. p. xii. 

+ “And Solomon built Gezer, and Beth-horon the nether, and Baalath, and 
Tadmor in the Wilderness, in the land.” 1 Kings, ix. 17,18; 2 Chron. viii. 4. 
+ Gibbon’s Roman Empire, chap. xi. 
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Euxine Sea, the Peninsula of Asia Minor, abounding in the 
most interesting associations ; and where, as a modern writer 
observes, the glory of many once flourishing nations has been 
extinguished ; where flocks wander over the tombs of Achilles 
and Hector, and the thrones of Mithridates and Antiochus, 
as well as the palaces of Priam and Creesus, have disap- 
peared ; and the naked territory is now possessed by a popu- 
lation deplorably debased by ignorance and slavery. 

Much as this portion of Western Asia has been studied, 
with a view to classical and biblical researches, and deeply 
interesting as it has ever been to those, who have made in- 
vestigations into the histories of its various states and cities — 
either as the scenes of Greek and Roman exploits, from the 
time of the Trojan war down to the extinction of Greek and 
Roman power — or as the field of the labors and travels of 
the Apostles — still, many questions in relation to its geogra- 
phy and history, as well as its ethnography, remain to be 
solved. From the difficulties heretofore experienced in travel- 
ling through the East— where a jealousy still prevails, that 
strangers are in quest of hidden riches — our information of 
Asia Minor, from modern writers, has been imperfect, and 
we have hitherto been obliged to rely, for the most part, upon 
the valuable, though incomplete and unsatisfactory accounts of 
ancient authors, occasionally aided by the vague relations of 
the Orientals themselves. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of this peninsula are 
Mahometans ; but there is a large body of Christians, prin- 
cipally of the Greek church, with many Armenians, and some 
Roman Catholics. In this point of view it may be observed, 
that, as Christianity was planted in Asia Minor ata very early 
period, the history of the country at that epoch becomes an in- 
teresting as well as important inquiry. 

Different languages of the Semitic stock, as well as Greek, 
are spoken in Asia Minor. But the Turkish, which is a 
Tartar dialect, intermixed with Arabic and Persian, and is 
written with letters taken from those two languages, is, 
like the French in Europe, a common language of inter- 
course between people of different nations, and is spoken by 
Christians as well as Mahometans, in Asia Minor and all 
other parts of the Sultan’s dominions; and an intelligent 
American Missionary says, that he chose it in preference to 
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any other, and never found reason to repent of his choice.* 
The knowledge of it, therefore, becomes important with a 
view to researches in this part of the East. 

The countries lying eastward and northward of the penin- 
sula of Asia Minor next come under our notice. 

Of these, the territory lying between the Black Sea on the 
west and the Caspian Sea on the east forms an isthmus, con- 
necting Europe with Western Asia ; and across this isthmus, 
as geographers have observed, Mount Caucasus extends like 
an immense wall. Several streams descending from the 
mountains, as related by Strabo, carry down gold dust, mixed 
with the sand, and this being stopped by sheep-skins placed 
for that purpose, he adds, furnishes an explanation of the 
fable of the Golden Fleece of Colchis.t+ 

The Caucasian nations have been classed under seven prin- 
cipal divisions, according to their different languages ; and of 
these nations (beginning at the north) we are most familiar 
with the names of the Circassians and the Georgians. 

‘The Circassians, whose national name among themselves is 
Adigé, but who are called by the Turks, Cherkés (robbers), 
and, by the Russians, Chirkassy, occupy the country on the 
northern side of Mount Caucasus, and live under a complete 
feudal system. The princes and nobles, who, it is said, speak 
a language which is peculiar to themselves and not understood 
by the common people, are in fact the nation ; their subjects 
being, for the most part, the people of conquered countries 
reduced to a state of slavery. The Circassians are considered 
to be the Zychi (Zz) of the Greeks, who are mentioned in 
the Periplus of Arrian.t{ They have a tradition of a female 
race, that was anciently among them, called Emmetch, from 
which the Greeks, it has been observed, may have formed 
their name of Amazons ; and, according to Adelung, this 
name suits no Caucasian tribe better than the Circassians ; || 
whose women, however, at the present day, are distinguished 
for the delicacy and grace of their persons, instead of the 
masculine qualities of the Amazons. 


* Narrative of Travels by the Rev. Horatio Southgate, Missionary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ; 2 vols. 12mo. New-York, 1840. 

* Strab. Geog. lib. xi. p. 499, ed. Casaub. 

+ Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, pp. 84 and 129; who cites Georgio Interiano (1502) 
in Ramusio’s Collection, ii. p. 196. 


|| Mithridates, vol. 1. p. 441-2. 
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One farther remark may be added, in respect to their lan- 
guage — that according to Mr. G. Ellis’s ‘‘ Memoir of a 
Map of the Countries comprehended between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian,’’ published in 1788, many Circassian and 
Caucasian words are said to be nearly the same with those 
of some Imerican aboriginal languages. 

Georgia, called by the Russians Grusia, and by the Per- 
sians, Gurgistan, but by the native writers, Iberia, or Jweria, 
is in the middle of the isthmus just mentioned, and south of 
Mount Caucasus. The remarkable language of this coun- 
try, radically different from the other Caucasian languages 
and from the Persian and Armenian, has most unexpectedly 
become an object of interest, with the scholars of our own 
country as well as of Europe, in consequence of a singular 
resemblance in one of its great features to the Indian lan- 
guages of America ; that is, in what Mr. Du Ponceau calls 
their polysynthetic character. The remarks made upon this 
point, several years ago, by this profound philologist, immedi- 
ately attracted the notice of the learned in France, and form- 
ed one of the subjects of the annual Report made to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, by that great Orientalist, M. Ré- 
musat. ‘This discovery gave an immediate impulse in 
France to the study of the Georgian language and literature. 
M. Klaproth published a Georgian Vocabulary, and M. 
Brosset, a Georgian Grammar ; and the study has been since 
prosecuted by others. ‘The language, moreover, possesses 
no little interest from there being extant in it an entire ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, of so early a date as the beginning of 
the sixth century ; which, it was said a few years ago, had 
not yet been made use of in Biblical Criticism. 

The Georgians, from the situation of their country — 
which lies between two great Mahometan nations, Turkey 
and Persia— were subject to a violence and oppression, 
which had sunk their character to the lowest state of degrada- 
tion. Their personal qualities made their Mahometan neigh- 
bors desirous of obtaining them as slaves; and, as slaves 
were often promoted to the highest offices in Turkey, Geor- 
gian parents, who lived in wretchedness at home, did not 
hesitate to sell even their own children ; nobles made offer- 
ings of their vassals ; and even the wallys, or princes, of 
Georgia were ofien compelled to send, as tribute to the para- 
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mount sovereign, some of the fairest of their family or of their 
subjects.* 

The remaining tribes of the Caucasian country do not, in a 
general view, require a separate notice. We may, therefore, 
pass by the Imeritians, Gurians, Mingrelians, and Suanes 
(the Suani of Pliny +t) as only subdivisions of the Georgian 
nation ; and proceed to the countries lying southerly of them, 
which form the eastern provinces of the Turkish Empire in 
Asia, and include the territories of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Babylonia. 

All these countries have strong claims to the attention of 
scholars, from the associations connected with them, as well 
as from their historical importance. 

The Armenians, who are called Haikani in their own 
language, are among the most ancient of civilized nations ; 
and from the time when the Roman and Parthian standards 
first encountered (says Gibbon) on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, the kingdom of Armenia was alternately oppressed by its 
formidable protectors.{ But, amidst the desolating revolu- 
tions caused by despotism and wars, they have sustained them- 
selves as a Cultivated people. 

A late celebrated English writer of genius, who, under an 
accidental state of feeling, was led to study their history and 
language, and who was an acute observer, says of them — as 
profounder writers had done before — ‘‘ It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to find the annals of a nation less stained with crimes 
than those of the Armenians, whose virtues have been those 
of peace, and their vices those of compulsion. But what- 
ever may have been their destiny — and it has been bitter — 
whatever it may be in future, their country must ever be one 
of the most interesting on the globe ; and perhaps their lan- 
guage only requires to be more studied, to become more 
attractive. . . . Itis a rich language, however, and would 
amply repay any one the trouble of learning it.”’|| More than 


* Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. i. p. 212. The author adds— that Joseph 
Emir, a brave Armenian, who tried to excite his countrymen and the Georgians 
to throw off their subjection, describes the wickedness of the degraded Georgian 
nobles, “in a very odd but emphatic manner— They were born, he says, 
twenty-four hours before the devil.” bid. 

+ Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 12. 

t Gibbon’s Roman Hist. chap. 32. 

|| Lord Byron, Lett. of Nov. 17, 1816, and Jan. 28, 1817 (Nos. 252 and 258) 
in his Life by Moore. 
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a century before the writer just cited, that universal genius, 
Leibnitz—the Aristotle of his day —had said to a corres- 
pondent: *‘ I am glad that one of your countrymen is going 
to elucidate the Armenian language. That nation possesses 
ancient books and many other things worthy of study.”’* 

Half a century ago, or but little more, when a tolerable 
knowledge of Hebrew alone constituted an Oriental scholar 
in England, and when a new impulse was given by Sir 
William Jones to Oriental studies in that country — where 
they had been in a slumbering state ‘‘ hardly differing from a 
non-existence ’’+—that brilliant scholar observed, in one of his 
Anniversary Discourses before the Asiatic Society, that he 
had not studied the Armenian language, because he ‘*‘ could 
not hear of any original compositions in it.”t This remark 
sounds strangely at the present day, when our extended infor- 
mation respecting the East enables us to know, that Armenia 
has produced a multitude of native writers of every kind ; 
historians, poets, theologians, ,grammarians, rhetoricians, 
physicians, astronomers, &c. Even at the time when the 
remark was made, many Armenian works had been long 
known on the Continent of Europe ; and in a catalogue of 
more than twenty of their historians alone, as given by one of 
their authors, nine works at least had been printed, many 
years before, either at Constantinople, Amsterdam, or 
Madras ; and even in England the Armenian text of their 
celebrated historian, Moses of Khoren, had been published, 
for about half a century, by the famous Whiston’s two sons ; 
whose blunders, however, proved that they had undertaken 
a task beyond their strength. 

The literature of Armenia is important, not merely for the 
original works of its native writers, but for the translations 
made by them from foreign languages— particularly the 
Greek — which were studied by their princes and learned 
men with enthusiasm. ‘The valuable Armenian version of 
the Bible made in the fifth century — which, though origin- 
ally made from the Peshito version, was afterwards conformed 
to the Greek — has been long known to theologians. ‘The 
nation also has its poetical translation of Homer, and ver- 





* Leibnitii Epist. ad. Joh. Herman. Schminckium — Opp. tom. 5, p. 466, 
edit. Dutens. 

+ Richardson’s Persian Dictionary, Prelim. Dissertation, in not. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 12; Anniv. Discourse of Feb. 24, 1791. 
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sions of many Greek originals that are now lost. The re- 
covery, within a few years past, of a complete translation of 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, published by, Zohrab and Mai— 
of which we had before but a small portion — and of some 
lost works of Philo Judeus, have been a part of the valuable 
results of Armenian studies. The ancient Greek Grammar 
of Dionysius Thraz, also, which was imperfect as published 
in Greek by Fabricius,* has now been enlarged, by an ad- 
dition of about one half part, from the Armenian version of 
that work, which was discovered a few years ago in the 
Royal Library of Paris, and published, with a French trans- 
lation by M. Cirbied, professor of the Armenian language in 
in that city. I may add, upon the autaority of the same 
professor, that Armenia is one of the countries most distin- 
guished for the study of languages and grammar. Its history 
gives the names of at least one hundred writers in those de- 
partments of literature ; and of these M. Cirbied has cited 
about thirty in the preface to his own Armenian Grammar 
published in the year 1823. It is a curious fact, too, that 
while Fabricius enumerates only six Greek commentators on 
this ancient Grammarian, M. Cirbied gives a list of eight 
Armenians, who did him that honor. 

The western Armenians, as Gibbon observes, used the 
Greek language and characters in their religious offices ; but 
the use of that hostile tongue was prohibited by the Persians 
in the eastern provinces, which were obliged to use the 
Syriac, till the invention of the Armenian letters by Mesrobes, 
in the beginning of the fifth century, and the subsequent ver- 
sion of the bible into the Armenian tongue ; an event which 
relaxed the connection of the church and nation with Constan- 
tinople.+ I may add, in conclusion, that the Armenian is more 
analogous to the languages of Europe than to those of Asia. 

Proceeding southwardly and eastwardly from Armenia, we 
arrive at Kurdistan (pronounced Koordistan) that is, the 
country of the Kurds, comprehending the ancient Assyria, 
part of Armenia, and ancient Media. It consists mainly of 
wild ranges of mountains which divide the Turkish and the 
Persian empires ; the western parts being nominally subject 
to Turkey, and the eastern to Persia: 





* Biblioth. Grec. tom. vii. p. 26. 
+ Gibbon's Rom. Hist. chap. 32, in not. 
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This country has lately excited great interest, in conse- 
quence of its being the abode of the Nestorian Christians, 
who are described as ‘‘ the small but venerable remnant of a 
once great and influential Christian church. ‘They are the 
oldest of Christian sects ; and in their better days were nu- 
merous through all the vast regions from Palestine to China ; 
and they carried the gospel into China itself.”” ‘The interest 
taken in their present condition and prospects induced the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
Boston, to select the country of the Nestorians for one of 
their foreign Missionary establishments ; which was accord- 
ingly begun in the year 1833, when the Reverend Justin 
Perkins was sent out as the first missionary.* 

The Nestorians now remaining are found principally among 
the mountains of Kurdistan and in Oréomiah, an adjacent 
district, consisting of a magnificent plain at the eastern base 
of the Kurdish mountains in the western part of Persia. The 
sect derives its name from Nestorius, who was a presbyter at 
Antioch, and was made bishop of Constantinople in the year 
428. The number of Nestorian Christians is estimated at about 
one hundred and forty thousand. ‘The Kurds, the Carduchi 
(Kagdod yor) of Xenophon, and who gave him so much annoy- 
ance on his retreat of the ‘Ten Thousand,{ consist of many 
tribes, speaking different dialects of a language belonging to 
the Persian family ; they have from time immemorial been 
keepers of flocks ; wild, fierce, barbarian, and much given 
to plunder. Their religion is Mahometanism of the Soonee 
faith, save the small sect of Yezeedees, who are the reputed 
worshippers of the Devil. Sir James Malcolm says, he travel- 
led through their country inthe year 1810 ; and that he should 
judge, from what he had read and seen of its inhabitants, 
‘¢ that they have remained unchanged in their appearance and 
character for more than twenty centuries.”’ { 

The language and literature of the Nestorian Christians, as 
Mr. Perkins observes, are objects of much interest to the 
Christian scholar. Their ancient language is the Syriac, by 
some supposed to have been the common language in Pales- 





* For this account of the Nestorians I am principally indebted to the highly 
valuable work of Mr. Perkins, entitled “ A Residence of Eight Years in Persia 
and among the Nestorian Christians.” Andover, 1843. Reprinted in London. 

+ Xenoph. Anab. lib. iii. et lib. iv. 

+ Hist. of Persia, vol. i. p. 105, not. 
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tine in the days of Christ, and the same in which the Saviour 
himself conversed and preached, and probably not differing 
much from it. This is still called their literary language ; 
their books are nearly all written in it. They conduct their 
epistolary correspondence in it ; and though a dead language, 
the best educated of their clergy become able to converse in 
it with fluency. The written character differs considerably 
from that of the western or Jacobite Syrians, which is the 
character best known to European scholars ; it much resem- 
bles the Estrangelo, but has a more round and easy form. 
The common Nestorian character is a very clear and beauti- 
ful one, and so agreeable to the eye, as Mr. Perkins remarks, 
that members of the Mission, when incapable, by ophthalmy, 
to read English without pain, are able to read the Syriac in 
this character with little inconvenience.* 

The vernacular language of the Nestorians is a modern dia- 
lect of the ancient Syriac, much barbarized by inversions, 
contractions, and abbreviations, and by the introduction of a 
great number of Persian, Kurdish, and Turkish words. The 
body of the language comes directly from the venerable an- 
cient Syriac, as clearly as the modern Greek comes from the - 
ancient. 

It is an interesting fact to us, that, until the period of the 
American Mission, ‘‘ very little attempt had been made to re- 
duce the vernacular language of the Nestorians to writing ;” 
and that now there are schools, established by the Missiona- 
ries, at which about five hundred native children receive 
instruction both in the ancient and modern tongues.t The 
establishment of a printing press among them was a new era ; 
and when the printed sheet of a tract in their language — the 
first ever printed in it — was shown to them by Mr. Perkins, 











* Perkins’s Residence, &c. p. 12. The author gives the following particulars 
in relation to the ssaeess language of the Nestorians—“ There are twenty-two 
consonants in the language of the Nestorians, the same as in the ancient Syriac, 
with a modification of gimel (g) by a scratch of the pen underneath, to express 
j, ch, or gi—and of pe (p) by a half vav placed under it, to aps ph; 
b, g, d, k, p and th are also subject to aspiration, which is indicated y @ point 
nie them, and the reverse by a point above, the same as in the ancient lan- 

uage. There are seven meth ty corresponding to long a, short a, long e, short e, 
ong and short i, long o and double o or u. The vowels used by the Nestori- 
ans are points, and not the Greek vowels inverted, as used by the Western 
Syrians ; and where the latter used omicron (short 5) as in Alého, God, the Nes- 
torians use the open sound of a, as Ala4ha, God.” 

t P. 17. See also the Thirty-Third Annual Report of the American Board, for 
September, 1842, p. 129. 
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his translators, priests Abraham and Dunka, were for the mo- 
ment struck dumb with astonishment, but at length gave utter- 
ance to their feelings in the grateful ejaculation — ‘* It is time 
to give glory to God, that our eyes are permitted to behold 
the beginning of printed books for our people!” In 1841, 
sixteen hundred volumes, and thirty-six hundred tracts, had 
been printed for them. Before this Mission the natives had 
never heard of merica, under any name; they took the 
Missionaries for Russians, in consequence of their European 
dress, and from not knowing that any other people than Rus- 
sians wore similar clothing.* 

Next southwardly and westwardly of Kurdistan are the 
remaining eastern provinces of the ‘Turkish empire, most fa- 
miliarly known by their ancient names of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, and Babylonia ; and whose celebrated cities of Nine- 
veh and Babylon, as well as the tower of Babel, are among 
the most prominent objects in the memorials of the ancient 
world. 

Mesopotamia — as it was named by the Greeks from its 
situation between the two rivers Euphrates and Tigris, but in 
the Bible called A&ram-Naharaim + — is considered to have 
been the first dwelling place of men referred to in the Scrip- 
tures after the deluge ; and has been the theatre of some of 
the most remarkable events in subsequent ages. Its ancient 
capital, Nineveh, is now understood to have been on the site 
of the modern Nunia, on the banks of the Tigris, opposite 
to Mosul ; from whose manufactures, it is supposed, we have 
the French and English names of mousseline and muslin. 

Assyria, lying next easterly of the river ‘Tigris, has, from 
the earliest periods, been so intimately connected with Meso- 
potamia, politically as well as geographically, that the two 
countries naturally form a common subject of inquiry. 

The third province, Babylonia, of which ancient Babylon 
was the capital, includes the remainder of the territory be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris (south of Mesopotamia 
and Assyria) with the adjacent country as far as the Persian 
Gulf, and is now called Irak-Arabi, or the Arabian /rak. Its 
most ancient name is Shinar.t{ 





* Smith and Dwight’s Researches in Armenia, vol. i., 156. 

+ Gen. xxiv. 10. Aram Naharatm, or Syria of the Rivers, to distinguish it 
from other territories, called by the Tintin name of Aram. 

+ Gen. x. 10. 
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The history and antiquities of these countries offer to the 
student in Eastern learning many subjects of the most inter- 
esting character; and, notwithstanding the long-continued 
investigations of scholars, and the numerous observations of 
intelligent travellers, many questions remain still to be accu- 
rately settled. 

Of the Babylonians we know enough to determine, that 
they belonged to the Semitic family ; their language being an 
Aramean dialect. 

‘The name of the ancient capital, Babylon, (in the Hebrew, | 
Babel,) first occurs in the book of Genesis ;* which, ac- ; 
cording to the received, but unsatisfactory, chronology of 
Usher, was about the year 2259 before Christ, or 1745 after 
the Creation ; but it does not appear to occur again in the 
Scriptures till about the year 721 B. C. in the Second Book 
of Kings ;+ a period of fifteen hundred years — a remarka- 
ble fact, when we consider, that during that time (as has been 
observed) this great city, if not the mistress of the world, as 
it has been called, was celebrated for its arts and sciences as 
well as civilization — ‘‘ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees’ excellency.” { 

Of the antiquities called Babylonian, the most curious and 
interesting are the specimens of the very ancient written lan- 
guage, called the cuneiform, or arrow-headed characters ; 
which appear to have been used by the three great ancient 
nations, the Medes, Persians, and Assyrians. 

These characters, like the Egyptian hieroglyphics, for a 
long time baffled the skill of antiquarians ; but the genius and 
learning of Germany — to which all nztions now look for pro- 
found investigations of this nature — at length give us assur- 
ances of a key to them. ‘The eminent Dr. Grotefend, of 
Frankfort, has resolutely applied himself to the task of de- 
cyphering them ; and his success, thus far, does the greatest 
credit to his learning and sagacity. 

The inscriptions are found engraved, or stamped, on bricks 
used in building, on stones and on gems. Some of the bricks 
are baked in the fire, and some are only dried in the sun. 
The face of the brick having the inscription on it was always 
placed downwards, and laid with bitumen ; on which, the 
well known traveller, Mr. Rich, observes — ‘‘ it is curious, 


* Gen. x. 10. + 2 Kings, xvii. 30. + Isaiah, xiii. 19. 
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that the bitumen does not adhere to the lower or written face, 
but invariably to the upper.”” ‘The same intelligent writer, 
who has given the most minute account of these antiquities, 
states these further particulars of the inscribed bricks : ** The 
general size of the kiln-burnt brick is thirteen inches square, 
by three thick ; there are some of half these dimensions, and 
a few of different shapes for particular purposes, such as 
rounding corners, &c. They are of several different colors ; 
white, approaching more or less to a yellowish cast, like our 
Stourbridge or fire brick, which is the finest sort ; red, like our 
ordinary brick, which is the coarsest sort ; and some, which 
have a blackish cast and are very hard. ‘The sun-dried brick 
is considerably larger than that baked in the kiln, and in gen- 
eral looks like a thick clumpy clod of earth, in which are seen 
small broken reeds, or chopped straw, used for the obvious 
purpose of binding them. In like manner the flat roofs of 
houses at Bagdad are covered with a composition of earth 
and mortar mixed up with chopped straw.”’ * 

Some of the bricks have been brought to this country ; and 
one specimen may be seen atthe Atheneum in Boston. This 
appears to be of the sun-dried kind ; it was taken from the 
ancient ruins now called by antiquarians the ‘Tower of Babel. 

Some of the results of Dr. Grotefend’s investigations are 
—that the inscriptions are all written in a horizontal direction 
from left to right ; that all cuneiform writing is composed of 
letters, and not merely of syllabic signs ; that those of Perse- 
polis, which are at present known, all have reference to 
Darius Hystaspes and his son Xerxes ; and that the language 
of the first species of Persepolitan writing is the Zend. 

This learned writer further observes, that ‘‘ these inscrip- 
tions are distinguished from all other modes of writing adopted 
in the East, by the absence of every thing like roundness ; ”’ 
and he then draws the inference (as has been done in other 





* Rich’s Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon, in 1811; with the 
First and Second Memoir on the Ruins, &c., and a Narrative of a Journey to 
Persepolis ; with hitherto unpublished Cuneiform Inscriptions at Persepolis, &c. 
8vo. ed. London, 1839. 

+ It was presented to the Atheneum by Capt. Henry Austin, who, I believe, 
took it from the ruins himself; he also gave another, as I have been informed, to 
some institution in New-York. Such instances of regard for the interests of 
learning in our country deserve the thanks of scholars. 

+ Grotefend’s Communication, addressed to Heeren, and published as “Appen- 
dix II.” to his Researches, vol. ii. p. 312, Eng. edit. Dr. Grotefend has since 
published his Neue Beitrage zur Erlauterung der persepolitanischen Keilschrift, 
etc. 4to. pp. 48. Hannov. 1837. 
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cases) that they appear to have been exclusively destined for 
the purpose of engraving on stone, &c., and were never in- 
tended for the ordinary purposes of writing.* 

Proceeding southerly from Babylonia, we have between 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf the renowned country of 
Arabia, whose languages and literature have been long culti- 
vated by a small number of European scholars, with a view 
to Biblical researches exclusively, until a recent period ; 
since which they have been studied, with a more enlarged 
view, as a branch of general literature and comparative phil- 
ology. 

But, long as this country and its literature and language 
have been the subjects of investigation with the learned, the 
perseverance and skill of modern scholars are still bringing to 
view new and interesting facts and results. 

Among the latest subjects of their researches in that 
quarter, the Himyaritish language, which is found in the 
south of Arabia, has excited the attention of the learned in 
an extraordinary degree. It has been investigated by that 
eminent orientalist, the late Gesenius — whose recent death 
is felt as a great loss to the cause of Oriental learning — and 
by the learned German professor Roediger. That this lan- 
guage should have excited peculiar interest, you will not 
wonder, when I state, that it is sv »posed to be the language 
of the Queen of Sheba, or, as she is styled in the New Tes- 
tament, ‘‘ the queen of the south ’’ + — her dominions having 
been in the southern part of Arabia, where this language 
has been preserved for unknown ages. 

For our recent information respecting it we are indebted to 
a French writer of talents, M. Fresnel, whose letters on the 
subject (published in the Journal Asiatique at Paris) are 
alike interesting for their learning and their amusing character. 
In remarking upon the peculiarities of the language, M. 
Fresnel observes, in a style of pleasantry, that certain hissing 
sounds in it require to be uttered with grimaces, by which the 
under lip and the tongue are distorted in a manner, that would 
not have been very becoming to the queen.|| 

Next to Arabia, and eastward of the Persian Gulf and the 


* Appendix to Heeren’s Researches, &c. vol. ii., p. 215. : 

+ Matth. xii. 43; Luke, xi. 31. See also 1 Kings, x. 1; 2 Chron. ix. 1. 
t Journ. Asiat. 3d Series, tom. 5, p- 511, (June 1838.) 

|| Gesenius, Ueber die Himjaritische Sprache und Schrift. 1841. 
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river Euphrates we come to the kingdom of Persia ; which 
on the northwestern part is bounded by nations who belong to 
the Semitic family of languages, and on the east by people who 
use some of the idioms of the Indian stock. The Prides lan- 
guage and literature were among the first to engage the atten- 
tion of Oriental scholars in Europe ; for which we are more 
indebted to that accomplished English scholar, Sir William 
Jones, than to any other individual. 

The language of Persia is particularly interesting to us, 
for the remarkable affinities, which are found in it, to our 
own and other languages of the great Teutonic family. It 
was the first Oriental language, through which the scholars of 
Germany began to trace that remarkable connection between 
the Teutonic and Oriental tongues, which is now so fully de- 
veloped ; and it is a singular coincidence in names, that 
Herodotus mentions a tribe of Persians, who were called 
Fequino, Germanii ; though we must not too hastily infer 
from this resemblance of names alone, that he meant a tribe 
among the Persians constituting the national family, from 
which the present Teutonic race descended. The received 
opinion is — though not without some dissentients — that the 
tribe mentioned by Herodotus were the same with the Cara- 
manians. 

The princes of Persia have constantly encouraged learn- 
ing by their singular attentions to learned men; and their 
language, throughout the East, as a medium of intercourse 
in trade and otherwise, holds the same place with the French 
language in Europe. 

A late able English writer, who has had recourse to 
Eastern authors, remarks, — that while the annals of almost 
every nation, that can boast of any political importance, have 
been illustrated by eminent British writers, Persia seems 
hitherto to have been generally neglected, though its people 
have in most ages acted aconspicuous part on the theatre of 
the world.* 

From the most ancient periods to the present day, that 
country has been called by the natives Jran ; but Europeans, 
as Sir William Jones observes, have improperly given to the 
whole kingdom the name of Persia, which is properly the 
name of a single province only.t 





* Sir John Malcolm, Hist. of Persia, Pref. p. vii. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1815. 
t Sir W. Jones’s Sixth Discourse ; in the Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 43. 
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The ancient history of Persia is intimately connected with 
our earliest studies in Grecian history ; though hitherto we 
have only read it through the partial medium of Greek wri- 
ters ; who, forgetting the sacred obligations of the historian to 
relate the truth, have too frequently —from what is often, 
though falsely, called patriotic feeling — concealed or pervert- 
ed facts in order to magnify their own country ; though we 
can hardly bring ourselves to admit the justice of Juvenal’s 
sarcasm on their historical writings — 


—_—_———_ Et quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia.* 


Yet where there have been innocent omissions, or apparently 
errroneous statements, in regard to their intercourse with the 
Persians, in peace or war, every lover of truth, whatever 
may be his partialities for our Grecian masters in literature, 
will be desirous of having the testimony of the Persians 
themselves, to compare with that of the Greeks. 

Now, applying this remark to the present case, we are not 
a little startled, in the first instance, at finding that some 
events which make a prominent figure in the works of the 
Greek writers on Persia, are either not mentioned by the 
historians of the latter nation, or are very differently related 
by them. 

But we must not, from this circumstance, go to the extra- 
vagant length of a distinguished Persian scholar of the last 
century, and distrust all that the Greek writers have related 
of the Persians. That author asserts, that from every re- 
search, which he has had any opportunity of making, ‘‘ there 
seems to be nearly as much resemblance between the annals 
of England and Japan, as between the European and Asiatic 
relations of the same empire ;” and he goes on to affirm, that 
‘* we have no mention of the Great Cyrus, nor of any King 
of Persia, who in the events of his reign can apparently be 
forced into a similitude. We have no Cresus, King of 
Lydia ; nota syllable of Cambyses or of his frantic expedi- 
tion against the Ethiopians. Smerdis Magus, and the suc- 
cession of Darius Hystaspes by the neighing of his horse, 
are, to the Persians, circumstances equally unknown as the 





* Sat. x. 174. 
al John Richardson, Esq. in his Dissertation originally prefixed to his Persian 
ict. p. 67. 
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numerous assassinations recorded by the Greeks. Not a 
vestige is at the same time to be discovered of the famous 
battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, Platea or 
Mycale, nor of that prodigious force which Xerxes led 
out of the Persian empire to overwhelm the States of 
Greece.” 

On this strong statement a later English writer, before 
cited, very justly observes : ‘* This is assuredly not correct ; 
the writers of both nations mix truth with fable, and were 
perhaps alike disposed to suppress some facts and to exagger- 
ate others ;’’ and, he adds, when we consider the remote- 
ness of the period, the want of dates (for before the time of 
Mohammed the Persian histories have none) and the many 
names and titles applied to their kings and heroes, we shall 
perhaps be more surprised at their casual agreement, than at 
their frequent difference in their relations of the same facts, 
or their omission of the historians of one nation to notice 
some of the most remarkable events recorded by those of the 
other.* 

Two or three of the particulars, which are above objected 
to as being unnoticed by the Eastern writers, deserve a mo- 
ment’s attention. 

In the first place, the history of Kai Khoosroo, as given 
by Eastern authors, corresponds in several points with the 
accounts given by Herodotus of the great Cyrus ;+ and Sir 
William Jones in the most decided terms, says — ‘I shall 
then only doubt, that the Khosrau of Firdausi was the Cyrus 
of the first Greek historian, and the hero of the oldest politi- 
cal and moral romance, when I doubt, that Louis Quatorze 
and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and the same French King. 
It is utterly incredible, that two different princes of Persia 
should each have been born in a foreign and hostile territory ; 
should each have been doomed to death in his infancy by his 
maternal grandfather, in consequence of portentous dreams 
real or invented ; should each have been saved by the remorse 
of his destined murderer ; and should each, after a similar 
education among herdsmen, as the son of a herdsman, have 
found means to revisit his paternal kingdom ; and, having de- 
livered it, after a long and triumphant war, from the tyrant 





* Sir John Malcolm, Hist. Persia, vol. i. 229. 
t Malcolm’s Hist. vol. i. 224. 
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who had invaded it, should have restored it to the summit of 
power and magnificence !”’* 

The same accomplished scholar again observes, that the 
Greek writers, who sacrificed every thing ‘‘ to the graces of 
their language and the nicety of their ears,” must have form- 
ed their name of Cambyses from the Oriental Kambakhsh, or 
Granting Desires, a title rather than a name ; and Xerzes 
from Shiruyi, or Shirshah, which might also have been a 
title. It has been heretofore assumed, on more careful in- 
vestigation, that the Lohrasp of the Persians was the first 
Cambyses of the Greeks, as the power and lineage of the 
Persian hero completely accord with the description and 
family of the Grecian ; { and the recent discoveries in Egypt 
now furnish a new corroboration of the Greek historians, in 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, in which this personage is called 
Kambeth ; and hieroglyphical tablets of the sixth year of his 
reign are now extant. || 

There is as little doubt, that the Gushtasp of the Persians 
is the Darius Hystaspes of the Greeks, under whose reign the 
Persians were converted to the worship of fire ; and his name 
and that of his son Xerxes (Kshearshah) have at length 
been found in the Inscriptions in the arrow-headed, or ancient 
Persian, character.§ In respect to the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes (the Isfendiar of the Persians) we have fables from 
the writers of Persia, and the Greek narratives are so full 
of exaggeration of the numbers of their enemies, as to throw 
a doubt over this event, which warrants us in distrusting what 
they narrate, except the simple fact, that their country was 
invaded by a powerful army under a Persian prince who was 
defeated.1 

To these corroborative facts may be added one other. 
According to the Greeks, Artarerzes Longimanus, the 
son of Xerxes, succeeded to the throne of Persia; and 
Eastern writers also state, that Gushtasp (Hystaspes) 
was succeeded by his grandson, Bahman, who was known 
by the name of Ardisheer Dirazdust, or Ardisheer with 
the Long Hands, or Long Arms, as he is termed by all 





* Sixth Dissertat. before cited. 
+ Shiruyi, a prince and warrior, in the Shahnameh of Firdusi. 
+ Malcolm’s Hist. vol. i. 224. 
|| See Mr. Gliddon’s publication above cited. 
—— Hist. Porsia, vol. i. 57 and 234. 
id. 
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the Persian authors; and Firdusi says of him — ‘* When 
he stood on his feet the ends of the fingers of his hands 
reached below his knee;’’ which corresponds with the 
Greek writers. All these proofs (says Malcolm) render it 
certain, that rdisheer and Artaxerzes are the same; and, 
this point being admitted beyond all doubt, is of great impor- 
tance in determining the epoch both of Cyrus and Xerxes.* 

After this epoch the Persian histories have more definite 
points of coincidence with the Grecian. The Persian wri- 
ters speak of the wars of Darab, that is, Darius, against 
Philip, whom they call Philippoos of Room; by which 
term — adopted since the establishment of the Eastern empire 
of the Romans — they describe the provinces west of the 
Euphrates to the shores of the Euxine and Mediterranean. 
His son, Alexander the Great, is also well known in Persian 
and other Asiatic writers, under the name of Secunder or 
Secander, and sometimes Eskander Younani, Alexander 
the Ionian or the Greek.{ Yet, it seems to be admitted, 
that the Asiatic writers do not make the slightest allusion to 
that celebrated Expedition of the Ten Thousand, which has 
given immortality to its commander.|| This total silence is 
accounted for, by some writers, upon the hypothesis that this 
expedition, though so much magnified by the Greek writers, 
was probably a very inconsiderable one — a conflict between 
the Greeks and one of the provincial governors, or satraps, 
of Persia, and not of sufficient importance to be related in the 
general histories of the nation. 

Persia, as already observed, has lately become peculiarly 
interesting to Americans, in consequence of the Missionary 
Establishment among the Nestorian Christians, who occupy 
a territory in the northwesterly quarter of the Kingdom. To 
the facts before stated in relation to the Mission, may be 
added—that the American Missionary among them, the 
Reverend Justin Perkins, lately visited the United States, 
accompanied by the Nestorian Bishop, Mar Yohannan, 
whose personal character and the condition of his Chris- 
tian countrymen created a strong interest and sympathy 
among all classes of people. And it will, doubtless, be 





* Malcolm, ubi sup. and p. 67, and 235. 

+ Malcolm, vol. i. p. 56, note. 

t Richardson’s Dissertation, p. 325, note. 
|| Malcolm, vol. i. p. 241, note 
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gratifying to Oriental scholars to know, that under his direc- 
tion, with the aid of the Bishop, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, are preparing new 
Syriac types for the purpose of supplying the Nestorians with 
copies of the New ‘l'estament, which they have so devoutly 
cherished from the earliest periods of Christianity, but of 
which they have at present no copies except a few ancient 
manuscripts ; and these are confined to the use of a very 
small number even of their clergy. I may add, that the 
Nestorian dialect of the Modern Syriac was an unwritten 
language, until the establishment of the American mission 
among that people at Ordomiah in the year 1834. 

In the study of the Persian language, our countrymen 
have not been wholly inactive. I have now lying before me 
a manuscript Translation of part of a copious Persian work, 
entitled the Hyat-ul-Kuloob, containing an original Biogra- 
phy of Mohammed, and a History of his Religion, written by a 
native of that country. ‘The translation was made by the Rev. 
J. L. Merrick, an American missionary in Persia ; who, as 
we are assured by a most competent judge and able Oriental 
scholar,* has executed his task with fidelity and skill, and 
has added notes of his own, which are of great interest and 
value. ‘The volume, it is true, contains many monstrous 
fables and absurdities respecting the Arabian Prophet and his 
immediate followers ; but, absurd as those are, yet, if histori- 
cally they are even not more true than the Arabian Nights, 
they doubtless give us the peculiar traits of the oriental mind 
and character, with as much truth, as all acknowledge to be 
the case in the celebrated work of fiction just mentioned, or, 
as we find in the works of imagination in all nations ; for, 
unless such works present a picture that is true to nature, 
their authors labor in vain—their works will not be read. 
It has, therefore, appeared to me desirable to add to our 
other sources of information respecting the Oriental nations 
even works, which intrinsically seem to possess but little 
direct historical value. 

Our survey of the East has now brought us to the other 
great central point of civilization formerly alluded to ; I mean, 
Inpia or Hinpustan ; whose antiquity, in the opinion of 
an eminent critic, is perhaps as great as that of Egypt ; and 





* Rev. Isaac Bird, lately an American Missionary in the East. 
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the ancient physiognomy of which (if we may so speak) 
bears such a resemblance in some points to that of Hindus- 
tan, that when the English several years ago brought an army 
of native soldiers from India to Egypt, the soldiers prostrated 
themselves in reverence of the temples and deities of that 
country, as they would have done in those of their own.* 

That the philosophy and science of India had an extensive 
influence on the surrounding countries, and even as far west- 
ward as Europe itself, is manifest from the concurring testi- 
mony of the writers of all nations. But, though it resem- 
bled Egypt in the system of castes, and in some other re- 
spects, yet it had not a system of hieroglyphic writing ; and 
the Egyptian practice of embalming the dead body, as if the 
preservation of it were important to the man, was apparently 
inconsistent with the Indian doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of the soul.t Yet, on the whole, there 
are so many points of resemblance, particularly in their my- 
thologies, between Egypt and India, that a learned French 
writer supposes, that the latter country was civilized by those 
Egyptians who accompanied Bacchus or Sesostris in their 
expeditions to India.{ 

The literature, science, and history of India have so long 
been a subject of research with English and other writers, 
whose works are familiar to us, that 1 forbear occupying your 
time with details ; that they are eminently entitled to our 
attention, is indisputable ; their superior antiquity alone over 
all, to which we are accustomed as objects of learned inves- 
tigation, will ensure for them an important rank in the studies 
of every man, who is desirous of acquiring that exact know- 
ledge which is the only knowledge of any real value. I may 
here remark, in passing, that the various new sources of in- 
formation, which modern perseverance and zeal have opened 
to us, have materially extended the boundaries of a liberal 
education ; and it has become indispensable to unite with our 
Greek and Roman, a portion of Oriental learning. 

If there were no other motive for the pursuit of this branch 
of knowledge, there would be a sufficient one in the fact, 
that the great parent language of India, the Sanscrit, is now 
found to be so extensively incorporated into the Greek, and 





* Schlegel’s Hist. of Literature, vol. i. p. 192 - 202. 
t Schlegel, i. 196. 

t Larcher, Herod. B. i. § 123, in not. 
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Latin, and other languages of Europe, and, above all, in 
those which we consider as peculiarly belonging to the Teu- 
tonic or German family, that no man can claim to be a phi- 
lologist, without some acquaintance with that extraordinary 
and most perfect of the known tongues. Of its intimate 
connection with the European languages, I could give you 
innumerable examples, if time permitted. But a single brief 
remark of the first Sanscrit scholar of the age, Professor 
Bopp, of Berlin, will supply the place of such illustrations. 
That profound scholar says— in strong terms it is true — 
‘¢ When I read the Gothic of Ulphilas’s Version fof the 
Scriptures] I scarcely know whether I am reading Sanscrit 
or German.” 

It is a high gratification to every American, who values 
the reputation of his native land, to know, that some of our 
young countrymen are now residing in Germany — that genial 
soil of profound learning — with a view to the acquisition of 
the Sanscrit language ; and that we shall one day have the 
fruits of their learning among us.* At the same time we 
have many missionaries in the different provinces of the hither 
and farther India, in Ceylon, the Burman Empire, Siam and 
other kingdoms of Asia, who are masters of the various lan- 
guages of the people among whom they are stationed. 

If time permitted, I should now ask your attention to the 
countries of Northern Asia, particularly Tartary, ‘Tibet, and 
Mongolia, which are scarcely known to us except by name, 
but whose languages are beginning to excite great interest in 
Europe. Passing by these, for the present, then, I proceed to 
notice, very briefly, that extraordinary nation, the Chinese, 
whose ultimate fate is now a subject of grave consideration with 
the statesmen of Europe, and of the United States too, who but 
a short time since could not have imagined such a remarkable 
course of events as has lately taken place. 

If we might presume to scan the ways of Providence, we 
should be ready to believe, that, in the present case, that migmy 
empire, which has been for ages encased within its own walls, 
is at no distant day to be opened and come into communica- 
tion with the rest of the kingdoms of the world. In that 


* Since this Address was delivered, one of our countrymen has returned from 
Germany, with a rich collection of Oriental Manuscripts (formerly in De Sacy’s 
library) and a valuable body of works in Sanscrit literature ; which, it is said, 
are to accompany him to the ancient and respectable College at New Haven. 
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country also America may justly boast of able scholars, who 
have mastered all the difficulties of the language, and are en- 
gaged in the diffusion of such knowledge as may prepare the 
way for the introduction of the blessings of Christianity and 
the arts and sciences of Europe ; and from these scholars our 
Society may hope to collect such knowledge of this people 
and their language, as may be afterwards again disseminated 
for the benefit of our fellow men. 

In connection with this branch of our subject I cannot for- 
bear adverting to the investigations made by our great philol- 
ogist, Mr. Du Ponceau, who has within a few years past 
announced new and original views of the Chinese written 
language ; which he supports with such a cogent and philo- 
sophical course of reasoning, that they bid fair to remove 
ancient prejudices, and ultimately to find favor among the 
Sinologists of the Old World. 

To the same philosophical linguist Europeans are indebted 
for the first publication they ever had of a copious Vocabu- 
lary of the kindred language of Cochin China, from a valu- 
able manuscript preserved in the East India Museum of the 
neighboring city of Salem.* 

With this portion of my subject I ought to relieve your 
patience ; yet how much remains to be done, before even 
the entire outline can be completed! I can scarcely do 
more than offer you a catalogue of the countries and lan- 
gi ages, that will fall within the views of our Association. 

On the northern borders of China, and between Mant- 
chooria, Tibet, and Siberia, is the country of the Mongolians, 
who have often been confounded with the Tartars of south- 
western Asia, from whom however they appear to differ, 
physically, in various particulars, as well as in their language. 
The vague name of Tartars, indeed, (or Tatars, as Orientalists 
have it,) has long been applied, without discrimination, to an 
undefined region of the northern and eastern part of Asia. 
The Mongolians have been supposed to be the descendants 
of the Huns, and from time immemorial have been called by 
the Chinese, Hiongnu ; and their khans, or chiefs (of the 





* This Vocabulary was brought to the United States by the late Capt. John 
White, the author of the well known Voyage to Cochin China. The MS. be- 
longs to that excellent Institution, the Salem East India Marine Society, whose 
intelligent members are constantly enriching 1t with rare and valuable articles 
from distant countries. 
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southern part of their territory) are subject to China, and 
pay an annual tribute to the emperor. ‘Their language is 
written in perpendicular columns, from left to right (the re- 
verse of the Chinese) ; a valuable Grammar of it has lately 
been published at St. Petersburg by a learned German, who 
has made extensive investigations in this and other languages 
of that region.* 

The country of the Mantchoos, or Mantchooria, is the 
general name of the inhabitants of eastern ‘Tartary, that is, 
of the territory between Mongolia and the Eastern Ocean. 
Their language is called by that able Orientalist, M. Langles, 
the most perfect and learned of the Tartar idioms ; and has 
for some time past attracted the attention of philologists. It 
does not appear to have been a written language before the 
seventeenth century ; and it is a remarkable fact, that this 
language, which is on the eastern edge of the old continent, has 
many words in it, that have a striking affinity to those of 
Western Europe —and those, not technical words, but the 
names of such objects as are common to all nations.t 

As we proceed south from Mantchooria (also written 
Mandchouria) we come to the great peninsula of Corea, be- 
tween the Sea of Japan on the east, and the Yellow Sea on 
the west ; which deserves a brief notice. ‘The Coreans cul- 
tivate the Chinese language, and consider a man ‘‘ illiterate,” 
who does not understand it ; but their vernacular tongue is very 
different from it. ‘Their alphabet is ingenious, being at once 
syllabic and elementary ; but the whole number of characters 
(several hundred) may be resolved into about fifty-two syl- 
lables, or elements. Captain Basi! Hali, in his Voyage to 
Corea and the Loo-choo Islands, states, that a Chinese, who 
accompanied them, was of no use, for he could not read 
what the Coreans wrote for him, though in the Chinese char- 
acter ; and of their spoken ianguage he did not understand a 
word.{ 

From the coast of China we pass to the adjacent islands, 
of which the most important are the Japanese Islands. Japan is 
generally considered to have been a colony from China ; but 
was more probably civilized by Chinese colonists, before, or 





* Grammatik der Mongolischen Sprache verfaast von I. J. Schmidt. 4to. 
pp. 179. St. Petersburg, 1831. 

+ Mithridates, vol. i. p. 515. 

t Hall’s Voyage, p. 4. 
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about the Christian era. Their language belongs to the al- 
phabetic class, and is essentially different from the Chinese ; 
though for a long period the error has prevailed, that the 
Japanese used the same written characters with the Chinese 
and with the same meaning. It was accordingly asserted, 
that the two nations could understand each other in writing, 
though not in speaking; an opinion, which is sufficiently refuted 
by the simple fact, that the Japanese translate Chinese books 
into their own language, and use dictionaries of Chinese with 
the meanings in Japanese ; just as we use dictionaries of the 
French, or other foreign languages, with interpretations in 
our own.* ‘The Chinese is, however, cultivated in Japan as 
a learned or foreign language ; it being a qualification for the 
liberal professions and for promotion to public offices. 
Southerly of the Japan Islands is the group called by 
English writers the Loo-choo Islands, which is a corruption 
of the native name, the pronunciation of which, in English, 
would be Leoo-keoo, as the old Dutch navigators originally 
took it from the mouths of the natives.+ ‘These islands have 
been rendered familiar to all readers by the interesting Voy- 
age of Captain Basil Hall ; who has given a copious Vocab- 
ulary of the language, drawn up by Lieutenant Clifford, of 
the Navy.t Their language, of which there appear to be 
different dialects in the different islands, is neither Chinese 
nor Japanese, though it has words common to both of them. 
Still farther south, is the island of Formosa, rendered most 
famous by the notorious imposture of the celebrated George 
Psalmanazar ; who, of his own invention, while in London, 
framed an entire language and history of the people, and for 
some time passed for a native of the island, and was sent by 
the Bishop of London to Oxford, to pursue his studies. 
The aboriginals, in the eastern and mountainous part of For- 





* The error here noticed is still kept up in a late English compilation, 
republished in this country under the title of “ Manners and Customs of the 
Japanese in the nineteenth century.” 12mo. N. York, 1841. The English 
compiler professes to have taken some of his materials from the learned Dr. 
Siebold, who would assuredly be much surprised to be quoted as an authority in 
this instance. ; 

+ Siebold, Epitome Ling. Japonic.; published in the Transactions of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences at Batavia (Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen) vol. xi. p. 67. Batavia, 1826. 

+ In the American reprint of this Voyage, the Vocabulary and much valuable 
scientific matter, forming but litile less than half the English volume, are, with- 
out any notice, suppressed! An example, which, it is to be hoped, will not be 
followed by our publishers. 
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mosa, resemble the Malays and South Sea Islanders, and 
speak a different language, it is said, from any one now 
known, and of different dialects, though there is a mixture of 
Malay words in it. 

Southward of the Chinese dominions and of the territories 
described by geographers under the general name of Jndo- 
Chinese —comprehending the Burman Empire, Siam, Co- 
chin China, and Camboja—we have the Peninsula of 
Malacca, and the great Island of Sumatra; and eastwardly 
of these, the islands of Java, Borneo, Celebes, the extensive 
group of the Philippines, (estimated at fifteen hundred,) and 
the other numerous islands of the Indian Archipelago ; 
throughout which the Malay family of languages, in its 
various dialects, prevails, but more or less intermixed with 
aboriginal languages in various islands, where the Malay is 
principally used as the language of commercial intercourse on 
the sea coast. 

It may surprise some persons, that the Malay language, 
which takes its name from a people, whom we are accus- 
tomed to regard as a ferocious and uncultivated band of bar- 
barians, contains no inconsiderable body of literature. ‘This 
part of their history was several years ago made known by that 
able English scholar, Mr. Marsden ; and there is now at the 
city of Washington a collection of Malay works, in manu- 
script, (brought home by the late Exploring Expedition,) 
which is said to be the largest that has ever come to the 
possession of any European. ‘This collection was made 
by one of our countrymen also, Mr. North, an intelligent 
missionary at Singapore, who, I am informed, as a Malay 
scholar, has not his superior in any foreign nation. 

Eastward and southward of the region last mentioned is that 
country of wonders, New Holland— in which, it has been ob- 
served, that nature defies the men of science to follow out their 
systematic classifications of her productions ; and where, as a 
lively French writer observes, in rather exaggerated language, 
we find a volcano without a crater or lava, but continually 
throwing out flames — cherries which grow with the stone 
on the outside of the pulp— pears having the stalk at the 
biggest end — lobsters without claws, and dogs that do not 
bark ! 

The languages of New Holland and of the neighboring terri- 
tory of Van Diemen’s Land have not yet been all investigated ; 
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but a valuable grammar of the dialect spoken in the vicinity of 
Hunter’s River, Lake Macquarré, &c.,.was published by Mr. 
Threlkeld, a missionary under the patronage of the British 
Government, in the year 1834 ; and we may anticipate addi- 
tional information of value from the intelligent American 
scholar, who was charged with the philological department on 
the late Exploring Expedition, and who passed some time in 
New Holland.* 

The limits of this Address compel me to omit even refer- 
ring to numerous groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean. The 
principal ones, I mean the Society Islands, on the south side 
of the equator and the Sandwich Islands, north of it, are well 
known to almost every reader; and the last mentioned 
group, by the Missionary Reports, and, particularly, by a 
recent valuable work published by one of our townsmen.t 
The Sandwich Islands deserve particular notice, however, 
as the station of the principal American mission, which has 
been established there about twenty-three years ; and in the 
course of that time has abolished the ancient idolatry and in- 
troduced the Christian religion, with the most useful arts of 
life that are known in Europe ; and, among them, the art of 
writing and printing the native language, in which numerous 
books and even periodical works are now published. 

I will only add, that the prevailing languages of all these 
islands are dialects of what is commonly called the Malay 
stock ; but in many of them the Malay is intermixed with ab- 
original languages peculiar to different islands. 

I have now finished this very imperfect outline of the 
extensive and magnificent field of inquiry, which lies before 
us. Its magnitude is calculated, at first view, to throw us 
almost into a state of despair, lest we should not have it in 
our power to accomplish any thing that shall bear any pro- ‘ 
portion to the subject. But a more deliberate consideration 
will satisfy us, that we need not be disheartened. 

We have, in the first place, many facilities by means of our 
extended commerce — the second in the world — which af- 
fords us an intercourse with the people of every habitable spot 
of the globe. Our missionary establishments are more ac- 
tive, particularly in relation to the languages and literature of 





* Horatio E. Hale, Esq. of Boston. : 
t James J. Jarves, Esq., lately a resident in the Sandwich Islands. 
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different countries, than those of any other nation ; and I be- 
lieve we may, without fear of contradiction, state as a fact, 
that among our Missionaries we have a greater number of 
proficients in various languages of the East and other parts of 
the world, than are to be found among the Missionaries of any 
other nation.* 

In the next place, our travellers are multiplying every day ; 
and they now travel with a vastly greater stock of preparatory 
knowledge, than could formerly be furnished in our country. 

The Oriental languages — the key to all knowledge of the 
East — have been cultivated during the last thirty years, in the 
United States, to an extent which the most sanguine could not 
have anticipated. For this advance, particularly so far as 
concerns Biblical learning, we are deeply indebted to the dis- 
tinguished scholar, who has given so high a reputation to that 
department of the Theological Institution in the neighboring 
town of Andover ;} who gave the first impulse to our Orien- 
tal studies at the present day, and whose works are republished 
in England, and recommended by liberal English scholars in 
the English Universities. His eminent example has put to 
shame the noisy clamor of those fanatics, who in past periods 
were permitted to decry, what they were pleased to style mere 
human learning ; and the example has been successfully fol- 
lowed by other individuals and institutions ; of which last, 
another Theological Institution in our vicinity (at Newton) 
though more recently established, is already acquiring a well 
deserved reputation for Oriental learning.t 

In addition to the advancing state of Oriental studies in 
our Theological institutions, we may congratulate ourselves 
upon the increasing importance attached to them in our uni- 
versities and colleges, as a branch of general education. The 
ancient College at New Haven — long distinguished in other 
respects—has able instructors in the Oriental department ; and 
is, [am informed, soon to have the advantage of the learning of 
a well educated Sanscrit scholar, as one of its professors. In 
our own neighboring University, too, where in times past 
Oriental learning was in a declining state, attention has been 


* I am informed, on good authority, that there are about one hundred and fifty 
American Missionaries, of liberal education ; with numbers of subordinate as- 
sistants. 

+ Professor Stuart. 

t The Baptist Theological Institution, under President Sears. 
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awakened to its essential importance in the science of phi- 
lology, and its value as a branch of that extended and liberal 
education, which, by the common consent of cultivated na- 
tions, has been substituted for the narrow and limited one of 
former times ; and, in addition to the ordinary Oriental studies 
pursued there, we have now, in the talents and acquirements 
of its professors in the philological department, the promise of 
the higher attainments in Sanscrit and other Eastern literature.* 

The disadvantages, to which we are still subjected in this 
country, have been already spoken of ; but similar ones have 
been also felt in the Old World. Sir William Jones, no 
longer ago than when he published his Persian Grammar, 
most feelingly complains, that his countrymen and those 
of other nations had shamefully neglected the study of the 
Persian language, till they were animated by ‘‘ the most 
powerful incentive that can influence the mind of man ; in- 
terest was the magic wand, which brought them all within one 
circle ; interest was the charm, which gave to the languages 
of the East a real and solid importance. By one of those 
revolutions (he adds) which no human prudence could have 
foreseen, the Persian language found its way into India. ... 
. . Our India Company began to take under their protection 
the princes of the country, by whose codperation they gained 
their first settlement ; a number of important affairs were to 
be transacted in peace and war between nations equally 
jealous of one another, who had not the common instrument 
of conveying their sentiments ; the servants of the Company 
received letters which they could not read, and were ambitious 
of gaining titles, of which they could not comprehend the mean- 
ing ; it was found highly dangerous to employ the natives as 
interpreters, upon whose fidelity they could not depend ; and 
it was at last discovered, that they must apply themselves to 
the study of the Persian language, in which all the letters 
from the Indian princes were written.”’ f 

Not many years before Sir William Jones had given his 


* On the first establishment of the University in Cambridge, Oriental studies, 
as a part of the theological instruction, constituted a larger proportion of the 
course than they did afterwards. The students were required to read “ Hebrew 
and the Eastern Tongues — Grammar to the first yeare ; to the second, Chaldee; 
to the third, Syriack ;” and they were required to be able “ to read the origi- 
nals of the Old and New Testament into the Latine tongue, and to resolve them 
logically,” &c. in order to be entitled to their second degree. See Peirce’s Hist. 
of Harv. University, p. 8, and Appendix No. I. 

+ Jones’s Persian Gram. Preface, p. vi. 
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countrymen this reproof, another eminent Orientalist, whom 
I have already cited, in a tone of despair gave utterance to 
his feelings on the fate of Oriental learning in England, in the 
following language : ‘‘ As I shall bid adieu to Oriental learn- 
ing, and indeed to every other literary pursuit, the moment 
I have completed the second volume of my [Persian] Dic- 
tionary, I take this opportunity of offering my opinion on the 
fate of this branch of learning. Unless some steady plan of 
encouragement is adopted by those who have power to pro- 
mote it, it must apparently languish in a state of lethargy, 
hardly differing from a non-existence ; for, till young men 
in general shall have the prospect of recommending themselves 
by such pursuits, one or two, or half a dozen, in a nation can 
never go very far in the improvement of any science. Had 
mathematics been as little followed, we had never seen a 
Newton. Had Greek been as much neglected, we should 
have had few of the excellent works which have been formed 
upon their models. Were an hundred students to attach 
themselves to Eastern tongues, instead of not a twentieth 
part, perhaps ; an half, possibly, of these might make considera- 
ble progress, and a few might arrive at perfection. What 
the life and leisure of one or two men must be quite unequal 
to, a few years of such a number might easily accomplish. 
Manuscripts, which at present might almost as well be at 
Japan, would then be explored ; and, from among a great 
many of small value, some real literary treasures would per- 
haps be discovered, in which religion, history, and general 
science might be greatly interested.” * 

If, then, we should not be able at present to make as large 
contributions to this branch of knowledge as to some others, 
we need not, under the circumstances of the case, feel culpa- 
ble of having failed to accomplish all, that may have been rea- 
sonably demanded of us by our fellow laborers in the com- 
mon republic of letters. But, above all, whatever we may 
accomplish, it is to be hoped that we may be stimulated in 
our efforts by a higher motive, than the poor and sordid one 
of interest, which Sir William Jones so emphatically ascribes 
to his countrymen. Even if we should occasionally commit 
mistakes, too, we ought not to suffer extreme mortification, 
when we reflect, how many have been committed by the 








* Richardson's Dissertation, prefixed to his Persian Dict. p. 477, Svo. ed. 
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great masters of the Old World, to whose works we are ac- 
customed to resort for instruction ; as, when we are told by 
Sir William Jones, for example, that the illustrious British 
Orientalist, Dr. Hyde, appears to have. mistaken a Mendean 
work on some religious subject for a code of Tartar laws ; 
and that he made a still worse blunder, in giving us for 
Mongol characters a page of writing, which has the appear- 
ance of Japanese, or mutilated Chinese letters ; and when we 
further reflect, that Sir William Jones himself, (as we are 
assured by one of his countrymen,) accomplished as he was 
in Oriental learning, and the supposed translator of some 
Chinese odes into English — inserted, in his own hand-wri- 
ting, on the blank page of a Chinese Dictionary, which he 
presented to the Royal Society, this remark : ‘*‘ If the letters 
A and B can be supplied, the work will be inestimable.” On 
which it has been observed, that the defect was in Sir Wil- 
liam’s knowledge, not in the dictionary ; as the Chinese have 
no word beginning with A, nor does B enter into any word 
in their language. 

Let us not, therefore, feel too great solicitude, lest we should 
be unable to make even small additions to the knowledge 
of the Oriental languages, and through them to the science 
of Philology; a science, comparatively, of recent date, and 
the ultimate results of which, in ascertaining the relationship 
and history of nations — even of those which are not known 
to have ever had written languages — can hardly yet be justly 
appreciated. 

In respect to General Philology, indeed, I may remark, 
that America, through her eminent philologist already named, 
first gave to the European world just and philosophical 
views of the families of aboriginal languages of this continent ; 
and we cannot but recollect, that in France, where philologi- 
cal knowledge has been so highly prized, the great value of his 
learning was justly estimated, and an honorable premium 
awarded to him by the National Institute of France, for his 
able Dissertation in answer to one of their prize questions. 
Let us not forget, that, upon his suggestion and with his codpe- 
ration, another American philologist, in conjunction with a 
public spirited countryman, brought to the notice of European 
scholars a mass of original and authentic information on one 
of the remarkable languages of their own continent — the 
Berber, of North Africa — which had before been but im- 
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perfectly explored, as I have already stated. We may, too, 
claim some credit, for having been the first to furnish the 
learned of the Old World with a copious Vocabulary of 
another language of. their continent —{ mean, the Cochin- 
Chinese Vocabulary, which was published in this country 
under the superintendence of our veteran philologist above 
named ; whose new views, also, of another Asiatic language— 
the Chinese written language — have been above alluded to. 
The sagacious and striking observations of the same scholar, 
too, first directed the attention of the learned in Europe to 
the investigation of another remarkable language of that conti- 
nent —the Georgian ; of which I have already given you a 
brief account. 

In the languages of Polynesia, we have, by our active and 
intelligent missionaries, particularly at the Sandwich Islands, 
made useful contributions to philology, and laid the foundation 
for more extensive and exact researches in the languages and 
history of the Islanders — by having been the first to reduce 
their unwritten dialect to writing, according to a systematic 
orthography prepared for them in this country, and now 
generally adopted in other dialects of the Pacific ; by estab- 
lishing printing presses, for publishing in the native lan- 
guage newspapers, as well as numerous useful books in the 
various departments of religious, moral, and scientific in- 
struction ; all which means are powerfully and steadily oper- 
ating to train the native mind to habits of investigation, and to 
a closer intercourse with the European mind, from which we 
may reasonably anticipate valuable results. Among the other 
Islands, our countrymen first furnished a valuable Vocabulary 
of the Feejee (Fiji) language, which supplied an important 
deficiency in the known vocabularies of the Polynesian family 
of languages.* 

To these direct contributions, made by our countrymen to 
philological science, as connected with the Eastern and other 
languages, we may add a valuable mass of general information 
collected by American travellers, and particularly missiona- 
ries, in different parts of Asia and the countries on the Medi- 





* This Vocabulary was collected, in the year 1811, by the late Wm. P. Rich- 
ardson, Esq. of Salem, and is made the subject of a particular notice and acknowl- 
edgment by the late eminent philologist, Baron William von Humboldt (to 
whom it was communicated about twenty years ago) in his great work entitled 
Ueber die Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Java, (on the Kawi, or Original Language 
of the Island of Java,) 3 vols. 4to. Berlin, 1836-39: See vol. ii. p. 297. Pro- 
fessor Vater gives no specimen of this language in the Mithridates. 
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terranean, respecting the history, antiquities, and condition of 
the various nations visited by them.* 

With these examples of substantial services in the cause of 
learning, within the short space of a few years, ought we to 
entertain a doubt, that we shall one day have it in our power 
to codperate on more advantageous terms with our European 
brethren in promoting its farther advancement? At the pre- 
sent day, Europe and the United States constitute but one 
literary community ; and the reputation of our country de- 
mands the continued efforts of every American, to perform 
his proportion of the common duties as a member of the re- 
public of letters. 

In order to aid ourselves in forming some judgment of what 
it may be in our power to accomplish, and what may be 
reasonably demanded of us, in comparison with other nations, 
it may not be without use, to advert to the actual state of eth- 
nographical and philological science in that great country, in 
whose language we shall make our intellectual contributions, 
and with whose labors foreign nations will naturally compare 
those of our countrymen. I should not undertake, even if I 
had the ability and the right —to which I certainly make no 
pretensions —to sit in judgment upon the labors of the 
scholars of England, to whom we owe so much ; but, if the 
opinions of eminent Englishmen themselves are of any author- 
ity in this case, the actual state of philological and ethnogra- 
phical knowledge among them is far lower than it ought to be. 
But, although this, if true, may render the competition of 
other nations in this branch of knowledge so much the more 
easy, yet those, who have the true spirit of scholars, will nat- 
urally look for the standard, at which they ought to aim, in 
those nations where this learning is in highest state, as success 
in such a case would be proportionably the more honorable. 


**] may have appeared to you more full and severe in my re- 
marks upon this work than my subject required ; but I will own 
that more than once I have been exposed to the mortification of 
hearing our English ethnographers blamed, as falling far below 
the advanced position of foreign philologers; and assuredly, 
when, after perusing the learned, judicious, and satisfactory in- 
quiries of Baron Humboldt, from the Biscayan, into the very 





* A list of some of the principal American works here referred to will be found 
in the Appendix at the end of this Address. 
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names so disfigured in this book, and admiring the sound philo- 
sophical and philological principles which guide him at every 
step,* we take up a work published since his, and going over the 
same ground, upon a system of fanciful etymologies derided to 
scorn by continental linguists, it is hard to forbear feeling a lively 
regret, that we should be subject to the reproaches of our neigh- 
bors, and that what they have already done should be apparently 
overlooked amongst us. When we are obliged to put forward 
as our greatest ethnographer, one who, like Dr. Murray blends 
the rarest erudition with the most ridiculous theories, — who 
with a profound knowledge of many languages, maintains that 
all those of Europe have their origin from nine absurd monosy]l- 
lables, expressive of different sorts of strokes : + when a philoso- 
pher, held greatly in respect by his school, so late as 1827, speaks 
of the affinity between Greek and Sanskrit as something new 
and strange; refers to ‘a German publication of Francis Bopp,’ 
and an ‘ Essay on the Language and Philosophy of the Indians, 
by the celebrated Mr. F. Schlegel,’ as works yet unknown to us 
except through the quotations of a review; mentions Gebelin, 
De Brosses, and Leibnitz, as the best authorities upon these 
studies; and occupies many pages i. attempting to prove that 
Sanskrit is a yargon made up from Greek and Latin, and illus- 
trates his position from kitchen-Latin and Macaronic verses :t 
when a learned linguist professes to prove the conformity of the 
European with Oriental languages, and for that purpose confuses 
together primary and derivative, ancient and modern, Semitic 
and Indo-European words; giving such terms from the Arabic 
as astrolabe and melancholy, which it, as well as we, received 
from the Greeks: || when, in short, in the very last year, we 
have a divine, I believe of some celebrity, bringing this very 
study to bear upon the Mosaic history, by completely overlooking 
all its modern results, and considering the Teutonic, Greek, and 
Semitic, as forming the three principal ethnographic reigns; 
telling us that ‘the construction of the three great families of 





* “Tn his interesting ‘Prafung der Untersuchung uber die Urbewohner Hispan- 
iens,’ Berlin, 1321. Compare Sir W. Betham’s derivation of Asturias from as, 
a torrent, and sir, a country, (p. 106,) with the learned German’s disquisition on 
that name as found in Spain and Italy, p. 114. ” 

+ “These are:—1. ag, wag, hwag. 2. bag or wag. 3. dwag. 4.cwag. 
5. lag. 6. mag. 7. nag. 8. Tag. 9. swag. ‘ History,’ etc. ué sup. p. 31. 
‘ By the help of these nine words and their compounds, all the European lan- 
guages have been formed ! i egal 

t “ These observations will all be found in Dugald Stewart’s ‘ Elements of the 
philosophy of the Human Mind,’ vol. iii. Lond. 1827. p. 100-137.” 

|| “ See * A Specimen of the Conformity of the European Lengrnee, particularly 
the English with the Oriental Languages.’ By Stephen Weston, B. D. 
Lond. 1802.” 
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language, the Oriental, the Western, and the Northern, is actu- 
ally so distinct, that a new wonder arises from the perfect 
adequacy of each to perform all the purposes of human com- 
munication :’ * when we see so many others amongst us, whom 
it would be long to enumerate, pertinaciously clinging to the old 
dreams of Hebrew etymologies, 


‘Trattando l’ombre come cosa salda ;’ 


we cannot but feel that the reproach made against us is but too 
well grounded, that we have neglected to keep pace with the 
progress of this science upon the continent; and be keenly mor- 
tified when we meet, instead of amendment, another repetition 
of what has heretofore justified the charge.” + 


Another able English writer makes the following admis- 
sions, in respect to the low state of philological studies in 


England : — 


*“‘' The philological researches of the last and the present age, 
more especially those of the Germans, have already so entirely 
revolutionized what before constituted this department of schol- 
arship, and at the same time enlarged its boundaries so enor- 
mously, that much time must elapse before the mass of even 
what may be called accomplished readers can be expected to 
come, in a tolerable state of preparation, to the analysis of such 
a work as that now on our table. [Jakels Germanische 
Ursprung der Lateinischen Sprache und des Romischen Volkes. ] 
It is as if a new sense had been conferred on us; we are 
still puzzled and dazzled. In this country [England] in par- 
ticular very few mind have grappled effectually with these 
brilliant novelties —to the general run even of the students in 
our Universities they remain the objects of at best a distrustful 
wonder.”’ t 


The remarks of another learned Englishman, too, on 
another occasion, are not less emphatic and severe : — 


** Etymology and philology”’ says he, “‘ do not seem to thrive 
on British ground. We were indebted to a foreigner (Junius) 
for the first systematic and comprehensive work on the analo- 
gies of our tongue; and it is humiliating to think, how little 





* “ ‘Divine Providence: or, the Three Cycles of Revelation,’ by the Rev. G. 
Croly, LL.D. Lond. 1834. c. xxii. p. 301. Nothing can be more incorrect than 
the description which follows this passage of the characteristics of each family 
so formed.” 

+ Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures on the Connection between Science and Revealed 
Religion. London; and reprinted at Andover, U. States, 1837. 

+ Quart. Rev. vol. 46, p. 337. 
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real improvement has been effected in the two centuries that 
have since elapsed. We have manifested the same supineness 
in other matters connected with our national literature. We 
have allowed a Bavarian to print the first edition of the Old 
Saxon Evangelical Harmony — the most precious monument of 
the kind next to the Meso-Gothic Gospels —from English 
Manuscripts. In. iike manner we are indebted to a Dane for 
the first printec text of Beowulf, the most remarkable produc- 
tion in the whole range of Anglo-Saxon literature; and we have 
to thank another Dane for our knowledge of the principles of 
Anglo-Saxon versification, and for the only grammar of that 
language which deserves the name. We have had, it is true, 
and still have, men who pride themselves on their exploits in 
English philology; but the best among them are much on a 
par with persons who fancy they are penetrating into the pro- 
foundest mysteries of geology, while they are only gathering 
up the pebbles that lie on the earth’s surface. We admit, that 
Horne Tooke dug more deeply than his competitors, and by no 
means without success; but, for want of practical knowledge, he 
often labored in the wrong vein, and as often failed to turn the 
right one to the utmost advantage.” * 


Such, then, are the duties that lie before us, and such are 
our means of performing them in a manner, which we hope 
will ultimately be, in some degree, beneficial to our fellow 
men — the great end of all our intellectual labors. 

But some persons, whose attention has not been particu- 
larly directed to this subject, may be ready to ask, in the 
current formula of the day, what utility is to be derived from 
these extended studies of the languages and literature of the 
globe ? The important purposes, to which these researches 
into language would be subservient, were, I believe, first dis- 
tinctly pointed out by the great Leibnitz — one of those rare 
men, to whom we may apply the title of a universal genius. 
In his earliest publication on the subject, a century ago, in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Academy of Berlin, he 
justly observed — that, ‘‘ as the remote origin of nations goes 
back beyond the records of history, we have nothing but their 
languages to supply the place of historical information.” 








* Quart. Rev. vol. 54, p. 299. ‘“ Weare far from intending to include all 
our Anglo-Saxon scholars of the present day in this censure. We admired and 
sincerely regret Mr. Conybeare. Sines others of them — especially Mr. Kemble, 
and Mr. Thorpe — have also done good service in this dupetnent, and we sin- 
cerely hope they will live to do a great deal more.” 
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By way of illustration, allow me here to remind you, that 
we are all sensible how very easy it is to distinguish a for- 
eigner, when he attempts to speak our own language. Every 
one will recollect the example mentioned in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, where the pronunciation of a single word was made 
the decisive test of national character : ‘‘ The men of Gilead 
said unto him, Art thou an Ephraimite? If he said, Nay, 
then said they unto him, Say now shibboleth ; and he said 
sibboleth, for he could not frame to pronounce it right : Then 
they took him and slew him.” * 

When, therefore, we have so simple and yet so certain a 
test of the affinities and differences of nations, how important 
it becomes to collect and compare specimens of as many 
languages as possible, with a view to the early history of the 
various races of the globe. 

These researches have already established affinities, which 
were never suspected, between remote nations. Who, for ex- 
ample, would once have expected to find the most striking 
resemblances between the Sanscrit of India and the Greek 
of Attica, both in words and grammatical forms ; or between 
the languages of Persia and of the Teutonic nations in the 
north of Europe? Who knew any thing about the Gipsies, 
till an examination of their language proved them to be of 
East Indian origin, instead of Egyptian, as their name once 
led the learned to believe. Who can doubt of the common 
origin of the natives of the Sandwich Islands and those of 
the Society Islands, who speak the same language, in substance, 
although the two groups are twenty-five hundred miles apart, 
and those people had no other means of intercourse over the 
Pacific Ocean, than their frail canoes? Or, who would 
for a moment hesitate to decide from language alone, even if 
we did not know the fact from other sources also, that the 
mixed race of the Pitcairn Islanders, notwithstanding their 
tawny skins and savage physiognomy, had English blood in their 
veins, when their nautical cry, from their canoes,—‘‘Give us a 
rope’’—electrified the first English navigators, that visited their 
island? And— not to fatigue you with other illustrations — if in 
the remotest ages of futurity, all historical records of the settle- 
ment of the colonies of America from our mother country 
shall be extinguished, and only some slight vestige of the 








* Judges, xii. 5, 6. 
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language shall be preserved in monuments on each side 
of the Atlantic Ocean—even no more than the inscrip- 
tion of a single grave stone, or the legend of a single coin — 
who at that period will doubt, that the people of Old and New 
England were of the same family ? 

Applying these illustrations to some of the unsettled cases 
occurring in ancient history, we may, for example, ask (with 
an able English writer) — Who knows any thing certain about 
the Pelasgi ? And who does not perceive, that two connected 
sentences of their language would tell us more clearly what 
they really were, than all that has hitherto been written about 
them ? * 

In addition to what has already been said, bearing upon 
this question, it may be further observed, generally, that lan- 
guages are the depositories of all knowledge ; and, to adopt 
the views of an able writer already cited, literature has an 
over-ruling influence on the affairs of active life, on the fate 
of nations, and on the progressive character of ages. In 
past periods, he adds, men of letters constituted a body alto- 
gether cut off from the rest of the world ; a separation which 
had an injurious effect upon all classes. But at the present day 
it is otherwise ; and the struggle of all after knowledge, in the 
investigation of truth, is the noblest struggle which it is in the 
power of man to make.j A learned French writer also ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ words are the bond of society, the vehicle of 
knowledge, the basis of the sciences, the depositories of the 
discoveries of a nation, of its knowledge, its cultivation, its 
ideas. ‘The knowledge of words, therefore, is an indispen- 
sable means of acquiring the knowledge of things.” { By 
means of languages, he adds, we are enabled to read the 
history of our fellow men, in past ages, and in all the quarters 
of the globe. 

But, the further question may still be asked, of what posi- 
tive utility will it be to us, to read the history of our fellow 
men of those past ages and distant regions? It may be de- 
manded, with much plausibility, of what practical benefit will 
it be to us, in the present age of the world, to know what 
was done by our fellow men two thousand, or two hundred, 
years ago—to study the elegancies and refinements of Grecian 





* Quart. Rev. vol. 54, p. 296. 
t Schlegel’s Lectures on Hist. of Literature, Lect. i. 
+ Gebelin, Monde Primitif. 
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and Roman society, or the more simple and homely charac- 
teristics of our ancestors, who first founded the American 
colonies — to acquaint ourselves with the singular manners 
and customs of barbarous and civilized nations of more recent 
periods and distant countries—to spend our time in sur- 
veying the rude Islanders of the Pacific Ocean, or the sterner 
natives of our own Continent, or that extraordinary phenome- 
non among nations, which has been strikingly characterized as 
‘¢ the tame and immovable civilization of China.””* Of what 
actual advantage can it be to us, to know how the daily busi- 
ness of life was transacted in the slumbering cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii? It may be admitted, indeed, that it 
is highly gratifying to a liberal curiosity, to travel over the 
same streets, and visit the same dwellings that were trodden 
by Roman footsteps eighteen centuries ago ; to examine the 
domestic implements, which were actually used by Roman 
housekeepers ; to read the identical manuscripts, which once 
served for the instruction of some Roman scholar ; to see and 
handle the same morsel of bread and the same flask of wine, 
which were perhaps just raised to Roman lips and suddenly 
dashed from them, in the terrors of that awful catastrophe, 
which has been the means of their preservation, to our 
times, untasted and unconsumed. But still the ques- 
tion will again be coldly asked—of what utility is this 
knowledge ? To which the answer, as in many other cases, 
must ultimately be — because a natural desire for such know- 
ledge has been implanted in man by his Creator for wise 
purposes ; and, when philosophy attempts to reason down this 
desire, nature rebels ; and no man is willing to throw aside, 
as useless, these and a thousand other particulars of the 
past generations of his race, although he cannot demonstrate 
their direct applicability to any common purpose, that would 
in popular language be denominated practically useful. 

With all these incentives before us — the love of learning, 
for its own sake —the reputation of our beloved country, to 
whom we owe so much, and whom we are all ambitious of 
elevating to the same lofty height, to which other nations have 
attained by the cultivation of learning —the reputation of 
each individual among us, whose position is such as to render 
him responsible to the republic of letters for any injury which 





* Sir James Mackintosh’s Introductory Lecture on the Law of Nations. 
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it may suffer by his culpable neglect — shall we expose our- 
selves to the imputation of having been wanting in the discharge 
of the high duties incumbent upon us ? To accomplish all we 
could desire, will doubtless be a task of great labor. It 
was a saying of the ancients, that the gods gave nothing 
great and valuable to man without labor. The celebrated 
philosopher, Epicurus, indeed, is said to have reckoned per- 
petual idleness, or the absence of all labor, among the 
—~ of the Elysian fields; but the Tartar savages of the 

orth, barbarians as we call them, placed this same idleness 
among the torments of their world to come. 

Steady, unremitting labor on subjects of the intellect, like 
the untiring labor of the body upon physical objects, will 
overcome all obstacles. ‘To take an illustration or two 
from some parts of our subject —think of the vast labor 
which raised the colossal monuments of Egypt, that are to 
endure for as many ages as they have already stood! 
Look at the enormous temples and gigantic pagan statues 
made by the hands of the slender and effeminate Hindoo ; or 
that mighty barrier and wonder of the world, the Great Wall, 
by which the feeble Chinese hoped to secure themselves 
against the superior strength of their more- hardy neigh- 
bors—all these are more like the works of giants than 
of the common race of our fellow men. By time and 
patient labor, says the beautiful Oriental proverb, the leaf 
of the mulberry tree is changed into silk ; and, if we 
would erect intellectual monuments, to be the admiration 
of ages to come, and to be as imperishable as those 
raised by the labor of the hands, we must accomplish it by 
the persevering application of the powers of that noble intel- 
lect, with which the Creator has endowed man for the great 
ends of his being. 




















APPENDIX. 


Tue following brief statements, respecting the operations of 
the American Missionary Societies and their Missionaries in the 
East and other quarters of the globe, have been obligingly fur- 
nished, at my request, by members of the different religious 
denominations referred to in them. They will abundantly justify 
the views taken, in the preceding Address, of their extent and 
importance in the cause of learning alone, without any reference 
to the higher motives, which originally prompted these efforts of 
a Christian community to benefit their fellow men; the consid- 
eration of which was aside of the present occasion. 


I. 
(See pp. 2 and 45.) 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
has seventeen printing establishments for the use of its missions, 
with four type founderies, and thirty-one presses. At these, 
printing has been executed in the following languages, viz. : 
Grebo, Bassa, Zulu (Sichuana), Italian, Modern Greek, Hebrew, 
Hebrew-Spanish, Ancient Armenian, Modern Armenian, Ar- 
meno-Turkish, Arabic, Modern Syriac, Mahratta, Goojooratee, 
Hindoostanee, Tamil, Teloogoo, Siamese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Malay, Bugis, Hawaiian, Marquesas, Cherokee, Choctaw, Sen- 
eca, Abenaquis, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Creek, Osage, Sioux, Pawnee, 
and Nez-Percés, Fourteen of these were first written by Mis- 
sionaries of the Board; and in these languages nearly four 
hundred millions of pages have been printed at the establish- 
ments belonging to the Board, 


Some of the works here referred to are specified : 


Grebo. — Vocabulary, pp. 119. School-books. 

Hebrew-Spanish. — Old Testament. 

Ancient Armenian. — The Holy Scriptures. 

Modern Armenian. — New-Testament and the Psalms. Gram- 
mar. Armenian Magazine. School-books. 

Armeno- Turkish, (Turkish in Armenian characters.) — The 
Holy Scriptures. 

Arabic. — Elements of Arabic Grammar. 
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The Board has had a new fount of Arabic type cut, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Eli Smith, one of its Missionaries, 
so conformed to Arabic calligraphy as to suit the extremely fas- 
tidious taste of the Arabs. It was cut by Mr. Homan Hallock, 
an ingenious mechanic then in charge of the printing establish- 
ment at Smyrna; and the type was cast by Tauchnitz at Leipsic, 
in Germany, Mr. Smith having gone thither to superintend the 
operation. Mr. Hallock is now residing in the United States, 
and is cutting and casting a new Arabic fount for the Board, 
conformed to the same beautiful pattern, but considerably re- 
duced in size. 


Modern Syriac — This, or at least the Nestorian dialect of 
it, was unwritten until the establishment of the mission among 
the Nestorians at Ordomiah in the year 1834. A fount of type, 
conformed to the most approved written character, has lately 
been cut and cast by Mr. Hallock, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Justin Perkins, the first American Missionary to the 
Nestorian people. 


Mahratta. — Idtomatic Exercises, pp. 330. New Testament, 


and the Poetical and some other books of the Old Testament. 
Easy Lessons, with Dictionary. School-books. 


Hindoostanee. — Gospel of John. 


Tamil.— Abridgment of Grammar. Tamil Dictionary, pp. 
674. Dictionary, Tamil and English, and English and Tamil, 
in progress. The Holy Scriptures. School-books. 

Teloogoo. — Vocabulary, etc., pp. 240. Teloogoo Poem. 

Siamese. — Parts of the Holy Scriptures. School-books. 

Chinese. — Chrestomathy, 730 royal octavo pages, by the Rev. 
E. C. Bridgman, D.D. Easy Lessons, by Mr. Williams. Anglo- 
Chinese school-book in the Canton dialect. New Testament. 
Chinese Repository, (in English,) published monthly — eleven 
volumes ; edited by Dr. Bridgman. 

Japanese. — Gospel of John. 

Hawaiian. — Vocabulary, pp. 132. The Holy Scriptures. 
School-books. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
At Maulmain (Burman Department) Mr. A. Judson ; has trans- 


lated the Bible, and is now engaged on a Grammar. E. A. 
Stevens; translating several works. 
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Amherst. (Peguan Department) J. M. Haswell; translating the 
New Testament. 


Tavoy Mission. Mr. J. Wade and Mr. F. Mason. Mr. Mason 
has translated the New Testament, and is now engaged in a 
Grammar of the Karen language ; he has written on the Ka- 
ren poetry; he is also an able naturalist. Mr. Wade reduced 
the Karen language to writing, and is now preparing a dic- 
tionary. 

Arracan Mission. Mr. G.S. Comstock has prepared maps and 
music for the natives. Mr. L. Stilson has begun to write the 
language of the Kemmees, a mountain tribe, 150 miles north 
of Akyab. 


Siam Mission. At Bangkok (Siamese Department) Mr. J. T. 
Jones has translated the whole New Testament into Siamese. 


Chinese Mission. (Chinese Department.) Mr. J. Goddard, Mr. 
W. Dean. 


Assam Mission. At Sibsagor, Mr. N. Brown. At Nowgong, Mr. 
M. Bronson has reduced to writing an Assam dialect of the 
mountaineers. 


Teloogoos Mission. At Nellore, Mr. 8, S. Day. 


The number of Baptist Missions in connection with the Board 
is 19; and of stations and out stations, about 80. There are 
103 Missionaries, of whom 44 are preachers, and 52 are female 
assistants. Of native preachers and assistants there are 114. 


EPISCOPAL MISSIONARIES IN ASIA, AFRICA, AND TUE MEDITERRANEAN, 


In Western Africa, Cape Palmas: The Rev. T. S. Savage, 
M. D., Rev. Joshua Smith, Rev. S. Hazlehurst; besides 
teachers and assistants. Out-stations: Graway, on the coast, 
two teachers. Cavalla, Rev. J. Payne and Mrs. Payne ; 
besides assistants. Rockbookat, on the coast, Rev. L. B. 
Minor, wife, and assistant. 

China — Rev. W. J. Boone, M. D., at Kilang-si. He resided 
many years at Batavia and Singapore, acquiring the Chinese 
language, and is now preaching and instructing. 

Greece, at Athens: Rev. Mr. Hill and Mrs. Hill, with two as- 
sistants, have large schools and are educating some 700 
children. 


In Crete: Rev. Mr. Benton, wife and assistants, have exten- 
sive schools. 
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In Syra: Rev. Dr. Robertson resided many years at Syra, and 
had charge of a press, and published many tracts translated 
into Modern Greek by himself and daughter. He is now in 
the United States. 

At Constantinople: Rev. Horatio Southgate has been for some 
time at Constantinople, and is now about to proceed on a 
mission to the Christians of Mesopotamia — a Turkish and 
Persian scholar. 


[ This summary is very incomplete, in consequence of some 
documents not being at hand, which would have furnished the 
necessary details. | 


Il. 
(See p. 53.) 
AMERICAN VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND OTHER WORKS RELATING TO 
THE EAST AND POLYNESIA. 


Anverson. — The Peloponesus and Greek Islands. By th 
Rev. R. Anderson, 12mo. 6s. Boston. (The author is Secre- 
tary of the American Board for Foreign Missions.) 


Around the World.— A Narrative of a Voyage in the 
(U. S.) East India Squadron, under Commodore Read. By an 
Officer in the U. S. Navy. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, with Views 
of Muscat, etc. 15s. New York, 1841. 
BigeLtow. — Malta and Sicily, 8vo. 14s. Boston, 1831. 


Brewer. —(Rev. Josiah) Residence at Constantinople in 
1827. New Haven, 1830. 

CLEAVELAND. — Voyages and Commercial Enterprises. By 
Richard J. Cleayeland. 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boston, 
4842, 

Corton. — Constantinople and Athens. By Walter Colton, U. 
S.N. 12mo. 7s. New York, 1836. 

DeKay.— Turkey. By J. E. DeKay, M.D. 8vo. 12s. New 
York. Desultory Reminiscences of Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. S8vo. 14s. Boston, 1839. 

Detano. — (Capt. Amasa) Narrative of Voyages and Travels, 
comprising three voyages round the world. S8vo. Boston, 
1817. 

Fanninc.— Voyages Round the World. By Capt. Edw. 
Fanning. 8vo. 12s. New York, 1833. 

Grant. — The Nestorians ; or, the Lost Tribes ; with Sketches 
of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, Media, and Meso- 
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potamia: and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. By Asahel 
Grant, M.D. 12mo. Map. New York, 1842 (Published 
also in London by Mr. Murray, for the author.) 


Haicut (Mrs,) — Letters from Egypt, Turkey, Palestine, etc. 
By a Lady of New York. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. New York, 1840. 


Harian. — Personal Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Residence 
in Asia; comprising an account of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Oriental Nations, with whom the Author has had 
official and familiar intercourse. By J. Harlan, late Coun- 
sellor of State, Aid-de-Camp and General of the Staff to Dost 
Mahommed, Ameer of Cabul. Philad. 1843. 


Memoir on A ffghanistan, etc. 12mo. 5s. Phila. 1842. 








Hoven. — Narrative of Shipwreck and Captivity at the Pelew 
Islands, etc. etc. By Horace Holden, 18mo. 4s. Boston, 
1836. 

Jones. — Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, etc. By a Chaplain in 
the American Navy. 12mo. 7s. 6d. New York, 1836. 

Journal of a Tour around Hawaii (Sandwich Islands.) 12mo. 
Boston, 1825. 

Jupson (Ann H.)—A particular relation of the American 
Baptist Mission to the Burman Empire. Washington, 1823. 


King — Lay.— Japan and Malaysia in 1837; their claims 
upon Christendom, exhibited in Notes of Voyages from Can- 
ton, under the direction the Owners; viz. — The Ship Mor- 
rison, to Japan, by C. W. King. The Brig Himmaleh, in the 
Malayan Archipelago, by G. T. Lay, Nauralist. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. New York, 1839. 

Lawrie (Rev. John C.)—Travels in North India. 12mo. 
Philad. 1842. 

Lepyarp. — Life of Ledyard, the American Traveller. By 
Jared Sparks. 12mo. 6s. Boston. 

Matcom.— Travels in South-Eastern Asia; embracing Hin- 
dostan, Siam, China, and the Burman Empire. By Rev. 
Howard Malcom. 2 vols. 12mo. plates, 12s. Boston. (The 
Author was a Missionary of the American Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions.) 

Mititer. — The Condition of Greece in 1827, 1828. By Col. 
Jonathan P. Miller, of Vermont. N. Y. 1829. 12mo. pp. 300. 


Morre.it. — Four Voyages to the South Sea, etc. By Capt. 
Morrell. 8vo. 14s. New York, 1832. 
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Motrr.—Travels in Europe and the East, in the years 
1834-1841. By Valentine Mott, M.D. 8vo. New York, 
1842. Published also by Messrs. Longman and Co. for the 
Author. 

Murre.u. — Cruise of the Frigate Columbia. By W. M. Mur- 
rell, one of the Crew. 12mo. 6s. Boston, 1841. 

Outn (Rev. Dr.) — Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the 
Holy Land. 2 vols. New York, 1843. 

Oumsteap. — Incidents of a Whaling Voyage: with Observa- 
tions on the Scenery, Manners and Customs, and Missionary 
Stations of tbe Sandwich and Society Islands. By Francis 
Allyn Olmstead. 12mo. Plates, 7s. 6d. New York, 1842. 

Pavu.tpine. — Cruise of the United States Schooner Dolphin, in 
the Pacific, etc. By Lieutenant Paulding. 18mo. 4s. New 
York, 1831. 

Paxton. — Letters on Palestine and Egypt, during Two Years’ 
Residence. By J. D. Paxton, A.M. 12mo. 5s. Lexington, 
(Ky.) 1839. 

Perxins. — Eight Years’ Residence in Persia, among the 
Nestorian Christians; with Notices of the Mahommedans. 
By Rev. Justin Perkins. With 27 highly-colored Engravings 
of Costume, Scenery, Portrait of Mar Yohannan, Maps, etc, 
8vo. 18s. Boston, 1843. 

Porter. — Constantinople, etc. By Commodore Porter. 2 
vols. l4s. New York, 1835. (Late Resident Minister of the 
United States in Turkey.) 

Post.—A Visit to Greece and Constantinople in the year 
1827-8. By Henry A. V. Post, one of the Agents of the 
New York Committee. New York, 1830. 8vo. pp. 367. 

Raretye. — Voyages and Travels in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Geo. Rapelye. 8vo. 16s. New York, 1835. 

Rerap.— Missionary Tour in India. By the Rev. Messrs. 
Read and Ramsey, American Missionaries. 12mo. 6s. Phil- 
adelphia, 1836. 

Reynotps.— Voyage Round the World, in the United States 
Frigate Potomac, 1831-4. Plates, S8vo. 18s. New York, 
1835. 

Roserts. — Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Siam, Cochin- 
China, and Muscat, in the United States Ship Peacock, 
1832-4. By Edward Roberts. 8vo. 14s. New York, 1837. 

Rosins.— Journal of the Loss of the Brig Commerce, 18th 
edition, 12mo. Hartford, 1826. 
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Rostnson. — Biblical Researches in Palestine. By Edward 
Robinson, D. D. 3 vols. 8vo. Boston; and by Mr. Murray, 
London, 1842. Published also in German, at Berlin. 


Rockxwe.i. — Sketches of Foreign Travel and Life at Sea; 
including a Cruise on board a Man-of-War; as also a Visit 
to Spain, Portugal, the South of France, Italy, Sicily, Malta, 
the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, Liberia and Brazil ; 
and a Treatise on the Navy of the United States. By the 
Rev. Charles Rockwell, late of the United States Navy. 
2 vols. 8vo. 16s. Boston, 1842, 


Ruscuensercer. — Voyage Round the World, 1835-7. 8vo. 
14s. Philadelphia, 1838. 


Suater. — Sketches of Algiers. Svo. 9s. Boston, 1826. Mr. 
Shaler was for many years Consul-general of the United States 
at Algiers. 


Siru and Dwicutr. — Missionary Researches in Armenia. By 
Rev. Eli Smith and Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, of Am. B. Com. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. Boston, 183-. This has been republished 
in England, and also translated into German. 


Sourneate. — Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdis- 
tan, Persia, and Mesopotamia. By the Rev. Horatio South- 
gate. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. New York, 1840. 

Sreruens.—Egypt, Arabia Petrea, etc. 2 vols. plates, 12s. 
New York, 1837. 

Stewart. — Visit to the South Sea. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. New 
York, 1831. 


Residence at the Sandwich Islands. 5th. edition, 
12mo. 6s. Boston, 1839. 

Taytor. — The Flag Ship; or a Voyage around the World in 
the United States’ Frigate Columbia, attended by the Sloop 
of War John Adams. By F. W. Taylor, Chaplain U. S. N. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. New York, 1840. 

Warriner. — Cruise of the U. S. Frigate Potomac round the 
World in 1831-4. By F. Warriner, A.M. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
New York, 1835. 

Wuire (Capt. John.) — Voyage to Cochin-China, &c. 8vo. 
Boston. 2d. ed. 1826. 


In addition to the preceding works ought to be mentioned, the 
following periodicals, containing journals of travels, as well as 
the regular communications from the American Missionaries in 
the East, and elsewhere, to their respective Boards in the 
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United States, and abounding with information of the most inter- 
esting character in addition to the religious intelligence : — 


The Missionary Herald, now at its 39th volume, published at 
Boston. 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine, now at its 23d volume, New 
Series. Boston. 


The Spirit of Missions (Episcopalian) published at New York ; 
now at the 8th volume. 


The (Presbyterian) Missionary Chronicle. N. York and Philad. 


In China. — The Chinese Repository, now at its 12th volume, 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Bridgman, and published monthly at 
Macao — a most valuable journal. 


There are several other works of this class, published in 
America; but time is wanted to complete the list. 


III. 


The following Extracts from the able Report made to the 
Paris Asiatic Society, on the 30th of May, 1842, by M. Jules 
Mohl, Assistant Secretary, presents a view of the actual state 
of Oriental studies on the Continent of Europe, and will be 
read with interest. 

M. Mohl, after observing, that the Asiatic Society has now 
reached the end of its twentieth year, and that it would be useful 
to take a review of some of its labors, and to point out what yet 
remains to be done, in order to accomplish the original design 
of its founders, proceeds as follows : — 


Formerly Oriental studies ‘“‘ were confined almost entirely to 
the languages and literature which were used in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible; and, if some individuals particularly circum- 
stanced, like the French Missionaries in China, or who were in 
alvance of the opinions and wants of the age, like Hyde, De- 
guignes, and Anquetil, occupied themselves with some other 
departments of Asiatic literature, they were isolated persons, 
' and, as it were, out of the current of erudition. Sir William 
Jones was the first to consider Oriental literature as an immense 
whole, which was destined to serve as a foundation for the 
history of man; and of which, each part must coOperate in 
elucidating the others. By degrees this beautiful vision was 
— we will not say realized, for it is far from being so now — but 
it was comprehended ; the work was begun in every quarter, 
and the excited curiosity of the most enlightened part of the 
European public sustained the learned in their new and im- 
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mense career; at the same time that governments felt the 
importance of seconding the efforts of those who were prepar- 
ing to go on in it. Professorships were established for instruc- 
tion in the principal languages ; and associations — at the head 
of which have always been the French Government and the 
India Company — afforded their aid in the publication of a 
great number of grammars, dictionaries, and original texts and 
translations of Oriental works. 

** As the circle of Studies was enlarged, it became more and 
more difficult for each individual to keep up with its progress; 
and, what had once been called an Orientalist was no longer to 
be found, because a whole life was not sufficient to embrace so 
many languages and such various literature. ..... Yet there 
is so natural a bond of union among them, that we have been 
compelled, as it were, by means of associations to attain to that 
universality of studies, which no single individual could master.” 


The learned secretary then states the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society, on the Ist of April, 1822: and the election of 
M. De Sacy” to whom all Europe had for a long time assigned 
the first place among Orientalists,” to the presidency of it. 
He then states its objects; the first of which was, to establish 
a journal exclusively devoted to Oriental learning; there had 
been at that time only one of the kind in Europe, Les Mines 
de l Orient, which had ceased to be published. The Journal 
Asiatique was accordingly established, and in 1842 reached its 
fortieth volume. The Society next encouraged the publication 
of the originals and translations of Oriental works, and diction- 
aries and grammars, and defrayed the expenses, in part, or in 
whole, according to the circumstances of its pecuniary ability. 
In addition to this, the Society collected Oriental Manuscripts, as 
far as it was able. After speaking of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Society, M. Mohl bears the following honorable 
testimony to the proud rank maintained by thatland oflearning, 
Germany; which affords decisive evidence of the compara- 
tive state of Oriental studies in Germany and other parts of 
Europe : — 


“It is only in Germany at the present day, that the learned 
public are sufficiently numerous to warrant the publication of a 
certain number of Oriental works. In all the other countries 
of Europe, it is necessary for the author himself or his govern- 
ment, or some association to defray the expenses.” The authors 
in all other countries of Europe, he adds, “ are obliged to make 
great sacrifices: the present encouragement of Government is 
insufficient, and we [in France] have still to expect the day, 
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when any Oriental work worthy of publication shall appear by 
the aid and patronage of the public alone.” He further states— 

“ Printing and lithography have at jength penetrated into the 
East, and by degrees destroyed the prejudices that have existed 
in favor of manuscripts; but the difficulty of communications 
between Europe and the East prevents our obtaining their books, 
or even knowing what books they have ” 

M. Mohl mentions, with commendation, the labors of the 
Oriental Translation Fund, established in England by George, 
Earl of Munster, now deceased. 

Arabian literature is still the most cultivated in France and 
Germany ; and he enumerates various works published in, or 
translated from the Arabic language; particularly the great 
biographical dictionary of Ibn-Khallikan, a lawyer of the 13th 
century, a work of the highest interest; the work of Ibn-Khal- 
doun, on the Crusades, printed at Upsal, in Sweden, in 1841 
(in 4to.) Numerous editions of the Koran have enlarged the 
circle of the readers of that book. Fligel, to whom we are 
indebted for the excellent stereotype edition of it, has just pub- 
lished, at Leipsic, a Concordance of the Koran, which is indis- 
pensable to the student in Oriental literature; and an edition of 
the voluminous and celebrated commentary of Beidhawi upon 
the Koran is now announced by M. Fleischer. 


Persian literature has been enriched by a new Grammar 
written by Mirza Mohammed Ibrahim of Shiraz; who after 
having had a learned education in Persia went to England, 
where he is appointed a professor of the Persian language in 
the college at Hailesbury, and has acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of English. ‘The works of Firdousi and various other 
writers have also been published in Europe. Among the works 
in Persian literature is one of those great works, with which 
M. Von Hammer-Purgstall has long been enriching Oriental 
literature; that is, the history of the Mongols of Persia, which 
makes a continuation of his history of the Mongols in Russia. 
The history of the Mongols is a part of the annals of Asia, 
which, in our time, have been the object of the most remarkable 
labors of the learned. 


In France, the Directors of the school of Oriental languages 
is publishing a collection of Chrestomathies, which will com- 
prise the principal modern languages of Asia, and will render 
the greatest services to Oriental literature.* 














* Chrestomathies Orientales, ou Receuil de textes Arabes, Tures, Persans, 
Grecs modernes, Armeniens et Indostani, publiés sous les auspices de M. le 
Ministre de l’instruction publique, etc. Paris, 1841, in 8vo. 
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The Imperial Academy of Vienna has published, by M. Krafft, 
a catalogue of its Arabic, Persian and Turkish MSS.; and the 
same learned writer is now at work upon a catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. in the great library at Vienna, one of the richest 
in Europe; and we may expect from M. Longpérier, a complete 
Oriental numismatic history. 


The Danish Government, which has given so frequent proofs of 
its zeal in the cause of Science, has appointed a Board of Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of making known to the public the un- 
published MSS. of the library at Copenhagen, which is extremely 
rich in Oriental, as well as Scandinavian works. 


Armenian literature has been enriched with a history of 
Armenia by John Catholicos, Patriarch of Armenia at the be- 
ginning of the 10th century, (translated by M. Saint Martin,) 
which has been published at the expense of the French Govern- 
ment by M. Lajard. 


Proceeding on our way from Western Asia towards India, we 
find the country called Bactriana; whose history, within a short 
period, was among the most obscure of the East; when suddenly 
there was an influx of Europeans from different kingdoms into 
Affghanistan, who have brought to light in a few years, an im- 
mense number of monuments. Inscriptions, and unheard of 
numbers of Bactrian, Roman, Persian, Indian, and other medals 
of barbarian origin, covered with legends before unknown, have 
been found, and their alphabet has been read, by M. Prinsep, 
of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. After him, Messieurs Wil- 
son, Lassen, Jacquet, Mionnet, Raoul-Rochette, Grotefend, and 
other learned men, have commented on and explained these 
remains of antiquity. ‘The Roman and Persian coins have 
served to fix the age of the topes; the Bactrian medals have 
established the list of the Greek kings of that country; the 
barbarian medals have made known the Bactro-Scythian dynas- 
ties, which overturned the power of Alexander’s successors ; 
and the Indian medals have confirmed what we should anticipate 
from the researches of M. Remusat, in respect to the extension 
of Buddhism west of the Indus. This is perhaps the first in- 
stance, in which numismatic history has been a substitute for 
the annals of a country, and has sufficed to instruct us in the 
leading traits of its history. It shows us, who were the differ- 
ent races that were the predominant powers in Bactriana, the 
revolutions which religion has undergone, and the changes in 
language and civilization. The collection of the East India 
Company —the finest existing — consists of more than thirty 
thousand medals; and is to be published at the expense of the 
Company, by Mr. Wilson. 
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In Sanscrit literature, we have had some works; and among 
them, the Grammar of Mr. Wilson, whose activity seems to in- 
crease from year to year. It is intended to be a more complete 
manual than that of Yates, and more convenient for use than 
the large works of Foster and Colebrooke ; while, at the same 
time, it simplifies the theory of the Sanscrit verb. In Paris 
also, M. Desgranges, one of the first pupils of M. Chézy, has 
completed a very full Sanscrit grammar, which will be the first 
grammar of that language from a French press. 


The Pali language — which was the official language of the 
Buddhish dynasties of India, and at this day the sacred language 
of Buddhism in the peninsula beyond the Ganges and at Ceylon 
— was first brought before the public by the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, by the publication of the Essay of Messrs. Burnouf and 
Lassen ; since which a grammar, dictionary, and other works 
relating to it, have appeared; and one work, the Kammavakia, 
a treatise on the ordination of the Buddhish priests, has been 
published by M. Spiegel; which is the first Pali text ever 
published in Europe. The same writer promises us a Pali dic- 
tionary. 

M. Mohl next gives an instance of the great zeal of the Prus- 
sian government to possess the most complete collection possible 
of Oriental works, in purchasing the invaluable collection of 
Sanscrit manuscripts of the late Sir R. Chambers. His li- 
brary, consisting of more than a thousand manuscripts, is the 
finest ever formed in India, except that of Mr. Colebrooke, 
and which that gentleman presented to the East India Com- 
pany.* 

“‘ Among the languages which, by their origin or their litera- 
ture are connected with India, there are two, which in the course 
of the last year (1841) have become the object of new studies; 
they are, the language of Tibet and the Malay. The Minister 
of Public Instruction caused to be opened, at the School of the 
living Oriental Languages, a course of study for the Tibetan lan- 





* We are reminded here of a short notice of the intended sale of the late 
Dr. Morrison’s Chinese library, published in the London “ Asiatic Journal,” 
vol. xxv. p. 71. The writer says, with patriotic and scholar-like feelings — 
“We ees! hope, that England will never suffer the disgrace of its being said, 
that the Chinese library of Dr. Morrison, which is, perhaps, worth £4000, was 
offered to the British we On for £2000, and that paltry sum could not be raised.” 
The same writer asserts, in very strong language, that Great Britain “ has never 
taken the slightest measures” for promoting the study of the Chinese eo ; 
and while the Governments of France, Prussia, and Bavaria, have established 
professorships for teaching that language, “in Great Britain nota step has been 
taken to teach even its elements.” But at length a eee | has been 
established in University College, London, and the Rev. Samuel Kidd appointed 
professor. 
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guage and literature, and confided it to M. Foucaux, who began 
it by a discourse upon the present state of the studies having for 
their object that language..... M. Schmidt had already 
published a Tibetan grammar, and M. Schroeter, a German 
Missionary in India, had made a dictionary containing a rich 
collection of Tibetan words and phrases, which Mr. John Marsh- 
man published at Serampore in 1828, under the title of a 
Dictionary of the Language of Boutan. Subsequently M. Csoma 
de Kords, who had acquired a very extensive knowledge of the 
language and literature of Tibet, published at Calcutta, in 1824, 
a dictionary and grammar, which laid the foundation for the 
study of that language. M. Schmidt also, in 1839, published a 
Grammar, and has just published also a Dictionary, in which 
M. Csoma’s materials are better arranged, and additions made 
from original sources,” 


Malay literature is about to be enriched by the publication 
of the Maritime Codes of Malacca, Macassar, Kedah, and the 
Bugis ;* which were found by M. Dulaurier in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society of London, and which he is going to insert 
in the fine collection of Maritime Laws by M. Pardessus. The 
most ancient of these Codes is that of Malacca, which was com- 
piled about the end of the thirteenth century, by order of the 
Sultan Mohammed Shah. 

*« The language and history of the Malays have, of late years, 
been a subject of most laborious research. M. de Humboldt, in 
his great work on the Kawi language, has demonstrated that the 
Malay race had extended itself throughout the South Sea to 
Madagascar. And now M. Eichthal is endeavoring, in a very 
curious memoir, to prove that the race had even extended to the 
continent of Africa, and that the yellow race which is found at 
the present day from Nubia to Senegambia, under the name of 
Foulahs, is no other than the Malay race.t M. Bopp, again, 
has undertaken to ascend to the origin of the Malays, and has 
arrived at the conclusion, that their language was derived from 
the Sanscrit.{ Formerly, when it was proposed to identify two 
languages, we rested chiefly upon the words common to each; 
but since comparative philology has made so great progress — 





* In the year 1832 a pamphlet of about 50 pages was published at Singapore 
(from the a Press) under the following title: “ A Code of Bugis Mari- 
time Laws, with a Translation and Vocabulary, giving the meaning and pronun- 
ciation of each word.” 12mo. This is the same Bugis Code which is here 
mentioned. — Epir. 

t Histoire et origine des Foulahs ou Fellahs, par Gustave Eichthal. Paris, 
8vo. 1841. 

+ Ueber die Verwandschaft der Malayischen-polynesischen Sprachen mit den 
indischen-europaischen, von Franz Bopp. Berlin, 4to. 1841. 
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thanks to a more scientific analysis — we apply ourselves, first 
of all, to the grammatical construction of languages; and no 
one has contributed more than M. Bopp, by his admirable labors 
in comparative grammar, to establish and consecrate the new 
and rigorous principles of this analysis. ‘These principles, in 
their turn, have furnished, for the comparison of words, rules 
drawn from the laws of permutation, and enable us to recognise 
with certainty that identity of words, the conformity of which 
furnished only doubtful and often fallacious indications .... . 
Every step in comparative philology tends to prove, that the 
grammatical structure of a language is never wholly effaced, and 
it would be a fact as yet without example, that an idiom had lost 
entirely its grammar and formed another.” 


The reporter then gives an account of Chinese studies, in 
which there had been only a few publications, but those were of 
great importance. He particularizes the Tao-te-king of Lao- 
tseu, accompanied with a French translation and commentary by 
that able Sinologist, M. Julien. This is the most ancient meta- 
physical treatise of the Chinese, that has been preserved; the 
author lived in the sixth century before the Christianera . .. . 

““M. E. Biot has published a catalogue of the earthquakes, 
depressions, and risings of mountains, which have been observed 
in China from ancient times to our day.* This labor, drawn 
wholly from Chinese sources, is a new proof of the utility of the 
study of Chinese in relation to science; for the Chinese are the 
only people of Asia, who have, with their usual spirit of method, 
registered all facts, natural and moral, with which they have 
been impressed.” 

**M. Callery, formerly a Catholic Missionary in China, has 
published at Macao, under the title of ‘ Systéme phonétique de 
l’écriture Chinoise,’ a work in two volumes; the first of which 
contains memoirs on the nature of the language and writing of 
the Chinese, and the second, a Dictionary, in which the words 
are classed according to a new method.” 

[We observe, by the way, that M. Callery (whose works, 
printed in 1841, we have seen) has adopted the appropriate term 
lexigraphic, to denote the class of languages in which each cha- 
racter is a word, in contradistinction to the syllabic and alpha- 
betic classes. The term Jlexigraphic was first proposed by our 
American philologist, Mr. Du Ponceau, and is now getting into 
use with European scholars. We see advertised, in Paris— 
‘** Exercises Pratiques d’analyse de Syntaxe et de ’ Lexigraphie 
Chinoise. Paris, 1842.” 


* “ Annales de chimie et de phys sique, 1841.” 
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Among the most important works on Chinese, M. Mohl men- 
tions the valuable Chinese Chrestomathy of the Canton dialect, 
published at Macao, 184], by Dr. Bridgman (editor of the Chi- 
nese Repository), who is a thorough Chinese scholar, and is one 
of our countrymen ; but this last fact was probably unknown to 
M. Mohl, or he would doubtless have mentioned it. This closes 
the enumeration of works on Oriental literature in his valuable 
Report. 


Chinese—We subjoin the following interesting notice re- 
specting the literature of China, from an early number of the 
*‘ Journal Asiatique”’: ‘It has been found that they [the Chi- 
nese] had dictionaries of the Sanscrit; that their learned men 
had made translations of Indian and Tibetan works; and we 
have learned also, not without astonishment, that they possessed 
polyglot dictionaries, and that there had been, at Peking, for six 
centuries, a college for the teaching of the Western languages, 
as well as an institution for youth in languages and for inter- 
preters.” — Tom. il. p. 29. 


The following extracts from the Journal Asiatique, though of 
an older date than the preceding Report, will not be without 
interest to our readers : — 


“There is published at Cairo, Constantinople, in Persia, India, 
and Canton, a multitude of works, of the existence of which we 
hardly know, and many of which reach Europe only by acci- 
dent. Where, for example, should we find for sale in Europe, 
the edition of the Thousand and One Nights, which has appeared 
at Boulak; the Vendidad Sadé, published by the Guébres of 
Bombay ; their works on the Zoroastrian Calendar ; the Bhaga- 
vata Pourana of Calcutta; the Amara Koscha, reprinted at 
Serampore; the great Sanscrit Encyclopedia of Radakanda 
Deva; the Commentary on Alfiah printed at Boulak; the Tari- 
fat published at Constantinople; the History of the Kudjars 
printed at Teheran ; and so many other works, which ought not 
to be wanting in any public library of Europe? This want of 
a more easy communication is mutual between the learned of 
Europe and those of Asia; for these latter are now beginning to 
lay aside their disdain of the labors of Europeans. I have rea- 
son to believe that a great part of the five thousand copies of the 
Koran of Fliigel’s edition [printed at Leipsic] have been sold in 
the East ; and more recently still, an Effendi, a personage of 
consideration in Cairo, applied to your Council to propose print- 
ing at their joint expense editions of the Kamous, the Kitab 
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al-Aghani, and other classic works, of which he was to send one 
half to Paris and the other half to the great fair at Mecca, at 
the period of the pilgrimage, in order to disperse them, from that 
centre of the Mussulman world, through the East and through 
Barbary. . . . Oriental studies, notwithstanding all obstacles, 
have made great progress. Attention is directed to fundamental 
works, to the origin of languages, to the true sources of history ; 
and they now follow out, with surprising sagacity, the migra- 
tions, the intermixture, and the fate of nations, by means of the 
traces, which their languages have left; and, by the more per- 
fect methods of Comparative Grammar, we now arrive at a 
certainty in our results, vw hich may well astonish those who have 
not reflected upon the permanency of languages... . ” 


Arabic. — The Thousand and One Nights find editors and 
translators in all parts of the world, and in all languages. While 
M. Habicht was printing his edition at Breslau, they were re- 
producing, lithographically, the incomplete texts of the old 
Calcutta edition; and the Sheikh Abdourrahman al-Safti al- 
Scherkawi was printing (in 1835) his excellent edition at Boulak, 
in two volumes in quarto. At Madras, in 1836, there appeared 
a translation in Hindostanee; and in 1839 there appeared at 
Calcutta the first volume of the Arabic edition of M. Macnagh- 
tan, after a manuscript which had belonged to the late M. Macan. 
This edition was the basis of the English translation of Mr. 
Torrens, which comes out at Calcutta also, at the same time that 
Mr. Weil is printing a new translation in Germany, and Mr. 
Lane is publishing, in London, his fine English translation, in 
which he follows, principally, the Boulak text. 


Persian. — They have begun printing in Persia; and the 
presses of Constantinople and Cairo publish a pretty large num- 
ber of works in Persian, because the knowledge of this language 
and its literature makes a part of a learned and polite education 
in all Mussulman countries. ... . The press of the Pasha of 
Egypt has lately published several classic authors. 


The fall of the empire of the Mongoles has also found an 
historian, who, unfortunately, has adopted a very strange man- 
ner —I mean Molla Firouz, son of Kaous, ancient high priest 
of one of the two sects of the Guébres in India, and known as 
the editor and translator of the Desatir. He has written, under 
the title of George-nameh, an epic poem in Persian, in which he 
relates, in the metre and manner of Firdusi, the conquest of 
India by the English. His work is a singular imitation of the 
Books of the Kings, where we find Major Lawrence substituted 
for Rustem, and George the Third for Kei Kaous. 
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Turkish. — The Grand Vizier, Khosrew, has published a 
French and Turkish Grammar, for teaching the French lan- 
guage in the Government Schools of ‘Turkey. 


M. Quatremére has announced a Dictionary in Arabic, Turk- 
ish, and Persian; on the plan of Forcellini and of Stephens’s 
Thesaurus, with citations. This is the fruit of forty years’ 
studies. 


Sanscrit.—The learned Radhakanda Deva, at Calcutta, con- 
tinues the printing of his Thesaurus of the Sanscrit language 
and literature ; the fourth volume had reached Paris two years 
ago. 


Ill. 
(See Address, p. 32.) 


Cuneiform Inscriptions. — “‘ The studies in the ancient lan- 
guages of Persia continue to connect themselves with classical 
studies, with a success which could hardly have been hoped for 
a few years since. The reading of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
begun with much success by Grotefend, has lately been indebted 
to the progress, which has been made in the study of the ancient 
Persian dialects, for a development which promises the most 
valuable results to history. At Paris and at Bonn MM. Burnouf 
and Lassen have, almost simultaneously, published memoirs on 
the cuneiform inscriptions collected at Persepolis by Niebuhr.”’ 

Journal Asiatique, tom. x., p. 130, 3me. série. 


IV. 


(See Address, p. 56.) 


To the opinions of the British scholars, cited in the preceding 
Address, on the present state of philological studies in Great 
Britain, may be added the following, which is taken from the 
Preface to the recent edition of Diodati’s Ezercitatio de Christo 
Grace loquente, etc., edited by Orlando T. Dobbins, LL. B. 
Published in London, 1843: 


** That Winer’s Grammar has neither been translated in Eng- 
land, nor the American translation republished here, furnishes 
lamentable proof, that, although we may be improving, we are 
still far in this country from having reached the height to which 
Germany and the American States have attained in the scholastic 
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study of the New Testament. Our last publication in this de- 
partment is the Grammar of Green, by Bagster ; which, however 
meritorious and important, is wanting in the constant compari- 
son of the common with the classic idiom, which distinguishes 
Winer, and the large body of reference and citation which 
makes the German work indispensable to the scholar.” — Pref. 


p. XXiv., note. 
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MEMOIR. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ORIENTAL SOCIETY: 


No one can regret more than myself the disappointment 
which you experience on this occasion, in the absence of 
that venerable scholar who was to have addressed you, by 
whose zeal in biblical research so much has been done to 
open the field of Oriental learning in our country. I am 
painfully conscious that the purpose of this anniversary 
might have been infinitely better accomplished, had that dis- 
tinguished associate favored us with some observations, to 
guide the yet inexperienced steps of most of us, in that de- 
partment of knowledge which our honorable President has 
set before us in so learned and attractive a manner. But as 
it became necessary to make some other provision for the 
occasion, at a late day, and your Directors have done me the 
honor to call upon me, I have not felt that I could decline 
contributing my mite to sustain our good cause. 

With these sentiments, I offer you a Memoir, on a subject 
to which my studies have of late been directed — the History 
of Buddhism. You are all aware of the surprising and im- 
portant result of philological research — or rather of that fact, 
which, established by the sagacity of a few German scholars, 
has become the very basis of the science of philology in the 
modern acceptation—that the influence of India may be traced 
over the whole western world, through its ancient language, 
the Sanskrit. With the luxurious climate of that country, 
imagination has associated a national character of entire pas- 
sivity, such as is neither prone to take up influences from 
without, requiring any moral or physical effort on the part of 
the recipient, nor inclined to exert itself actively abroad. 
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Yet the more we know of the East by critical investigation, 
and the more the results of research respecting the various 
climes included under that rather indefinite appellation are 
compared together and with the decisions of the learned in 
regard to the affinities of the languages and the philosophy 
of western nations, the more evident does it become, that 
the wide East, as well as the West, is under obligations, 
to a greater or less extent, for civilizing impulses, to the 
peculiar manner of thought and expression in language, 
which belonged originally to the Sanskrit people of India. 
The subject which I propose to bring to your notice in this 
Memoir, affords a striking illustration of the extent of the 
influence of India. An off-shoot of the Indian mind, not in 
the fresh days of its prime, but when the stock had appa- 
rently become too massive to be thoroughly animated — 
too Ble encased to burst forth with young life — Buddhism 
germinated and grew with widening shade, like its emblem 
the Banyan-tree, planting nurseries of its own branches, till 
it has become firmly rooted in the minds of not less than 
four hundred millions of the human race. It would seem 
as if, when the parent stock was on the point of falling to 
decay, its forces had all been gathered anew, for the struggle 
to perpetuate itself; or rather we should say, that the Indian 
nationality had not yet fully accomplished its part in the 
providence of God, and was therefore suffered to revive 
under this particular form, in order to secure results which 
were still future. 

It may be taken for granted, that Buddhism is of Indian 
origin. ‘The time has been, when from the want of sufficient 
materials, out of which to form a correct judgment, and from 
the force of ingenuity seeking to supply that want by theoriz- 
ing upon fancied etymologies and the like, men of great 
learning could differ on the question, whether the originator 
of this religious system was a native of Hindustan, or of 
Scythia, or a negro. But there is no longer any ground for 
/ such disputation. The history of Buddhism, as it may now 
be gathered from books of the Buddhists themselves, not only 
of India, but also of China, Tibet, and Mongolia, refers to 
Central India as the first seat of this religious system; and 
its doctrines, so far as they are understood, have evidently 
grown out of Brahmanism. Its mythology too is the Hindu 
in its principal features. 
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Among the most important authorities relative to the 
rise and progress of Buddhism, is the Mahavanso, a book of 
history, which bears strong internal marks of authenticity, 
composed on the island of Ceylon, in the Pali language, be- 
tween A. D. 513 and 531, from older annals of that island 
and of the continent of India, and covering the period from 
B. C. 543 to A. D. 357. A continuation of this history, call- 
ed the Suluvanso, is also to be consulted.* Another principal 
authority is the Radjatarangini, the annals of Cashmere, writ- 
ten in Sanskrit, which the author professes to have compiled 
with criticism, from several distinct works of ancient sages. 
The portion of this history which I have consulted was 
written about A. D. 1146. A third authority of importance 
is the Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, a city of Lesser Bocha- 
ra, translated from the Chinese by the late celebrated French 
savant, Abel-Rémusat. It consists of a series of notices, re- 
specting that part of Northern Asia, arranged under succes- 
sive Chinese dynasties, from that of the Han down to later 
times.t The only other original source, to be particularly 
consulted for the history of Buddhism, is the Geschichte der 
Ost-Mongolen, translated from the Mongol by Schmidt, of 
St. Petersburgh. The author, named Ssanang Ssetsen, a 


descendant of Tchinggis Khan, lived about the time of the 
accession of the Mandchu dynasty, at the beginning of the 
17th century. This work contains valuable records of Tibe- 
tan history prior to the establishment of the great Mongol 





* The Mahavanso, in Roman characters, with the translation subjoined, and an 
introductory Essay on Pali Buddhistical literature. In two volumes. By the 
Hon. George Turnour, Esq. Vol. i. Ceylon, 1837. This volume, the only one 

ublished, contains the whole of the Mahavanso, and allof the Suluvanso, which 

as yet been edited. See Introd. p.2. It will be seen further on, that Devanan- 
piyatisso, one of the kings of Ceylon, began to reign B. C. 242; estimating from 
this date as a fixed point, we find that Mahaséno, with whose reign the Mahavanso 
terminates, died in A. D. 357, and that Dhatuséno, under whose auspices this his- 
tory was composed, reigned between A. D. 513 and A. D. 531. Mr. our places 
the commencement of Dévananpiyatisso’s reign B. C. 307. 

t Radjatarangini Histoire des rois de Kachmir traduite et Ss M. A. 
Troyer. Tomei. Texte Sanscrit des six premiers livres et notes. T. ii. Tra- 
duction, &c. Paris, 1840. The text of the whole work was published at Calcutta, 
in 1835, under the title: The Raja Tarangini, a History of Cashmir, &c. This 
history consists of four parts by different authors, the first of which (Book i. Sloka 
52.) contains this passage: “ In the present year one thousand and seventy years 
have elapsed since the era Sika:” that era being A. D. 76, the date of the com- 
position was A. D.1146. For the design of the author in composing this history 
See |. i. Sil. S— 15. 

t Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, tirée des annales de la Chine et traduite du 
Chinois, par M. Abel- Rémusat. Paris, 1820. 
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empire, as well as the history of that empire itself* But 
besides these authorities, there are numerous extracts from 
Buddhist books, published of late years in England, and on 
the continent of Europe, and in India, which throw much 
light on the history of Buddhism. My endeavor will be, by 
a critical use of all these sources of information, to settle 
some of the most important facts and dates of Buddhist his- 
tory, in the hope that the results may serve as a useful frame- 
work, to be hereafter filled up by further investigation; not 
altogether neglecting, however, to notice the relation of his- 
torical facts to the principles of the religion of Buddha. l- 
though a thorough acquaintance with the doctrinal teachings 
of the sacred books of the Buddhists, of all countries, is be- 
yond the present stage of learning on the subject, I will 
venture to propose the following as a theory of Buddhism. 
A quickening of moral feeling, then, against the Panthe- 
ism of the Brahmans may be said to lie at its foundation. 
The tendency of Brahman philosophy was to confound the 
Deity with the works of his creation; though it taught the 
existence of a divine principle pervading all nature, yet, in 
practice, it made the creation itself, as God, the highest object 
of worship, rather than a life-giving Being, essentially separate 
from visible realities and ideas of the mind; and moral distinc- 
tions were consequently obliterated. But that sense of re- 
sponsibility, which clings to man, could not be entirely 
destroyed ; and in proportion as it reasserted its authority, the 
notion of the identity of God and nature was necessarily 
dissipated, opening the way to a new idea of the Deity. 
Had there been no encumbrance upon the action of con- 
science, its sublimation of the Deity might have led to the 
recognition of a supreme moral Ruler. The influence of the 
age, however, was present to restrain the natural impulses of 
the soul. Such was the force of a long-established opinion, 
identifying the Deity with objects cognizable by the senses, 
or making Him a mere aggregate of ideal forms, that 
there was a sort of necessity, in opposing Pantheism, to deny 
all attributes to God, —to conceive of simple abstract exist- 
ence as the highest Being, according to the signification of 





*Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und ihres Farstenhauses, verfasst von Ssanang 
Ssetsen Chungtaidschi der Ordus, aus dem Mongolischen dbersetzt, &c. von Isaac 
Jacob Schmidt. St. Petersburg, 1827. For the age of the author, see Vorrede, p. 13. 
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Svabhiva, applied in Buddhist language to the Supreme 
Being, which is self-immanent Substance — and, on the other 
hand, to suppose all inferior existence an illusion, unreal, as 
the Buddhists do, just so far as there was an abstraction of the 
idea of Deity from those objects of sense, and creations 
of the mind, which had been imagined to be what they 
are, only by the divine presence pervading them. It 
was most natural that the Brahmans, when at length 
they were aroused to find occasion against the Budd- 
hists, should charge them with being atheists and nihilists. 
Perhaps many Buddhists, sooner or later, found themselves 
unable to retain their hold upon the abstraction, to which 
their philosophising had brought them, as a substantial reali- 
ty. But what their sacred books express concerning the 
mysterious Nothing — i. e. negation absolute of all that can 
be predicated —as if it were 1d d»tw¢ bv, require us to allow 
that their Deity is a real entity. Such an idea of the Deity 
having been received, the Buddhist standard of virtue was at 
once determined by it; as, in all religious systems, the ideal of 
the highest perfection is conformity to whatever conception 
may have been formed of the Divine Being. All action, 
purpose, feeling, thought, having been abstracted from the 
idea of Deity, the highest attainment which human beings 
can propose to themselves, is of course a similar sublimation 
of existence above all qualities. This is the Nirvana of the 
Buddhists; and because the only proper criterion of virtue, 
with them, is a negation of all predicates, it follows, that to 
pursue any certain course of conduct, to cherish emotions of 
any sort, to be in such or such a habit of mind, has, accord- 
ing to their system, no intrinsic merit or demerit. As the 
means of arriving at that highest state of absolute quiescence, 
Buddhism directs to the acquisition of knowledge of the illu- 
sive nature of all created things, by studious application of 
mind, and moral discipline. ‘The authority of the Védas is 
rejected, because no will is recognized as pertaining to Deity. 
The Buddhist Scriptures are held to be, not a Revelation of 
Divine law, but simply instructions of a higher Intelligence, 
inferior to the Supreme Being,— which are fitted to lead 
man, through knowledge, to absorption in the incommunica- 
ble Substance of all things. The origin of the world is as- 
cribed by Buddhism to a disastrous fatality. While Brah- 
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manism blinded itself to the perception of evil, by reference 
to the all-pervading presence of the Deity, and while the an- 
cient Persian religion accounted for evil mingled with good 
by assuming a twofold original Principle, Buddhism cut the 
knot by denying, consistently with the idea of Deity which 
it held, that the Supreme Being has taken any active or re- 
sponsible part in the creation of the world. Perhaps the dif- 
ficulty of accounting for the existence of evil may have con- 
tributed to produce the vague conception of Svabhava. A 
fatality having occasioned the development of self-imma- 
nent Substance, the first emanation was Intelligence, or 
Buddha, together with matter, which elements combined 
have given origin to all existing species of things, the order of 
derivation being correspondent to the degree of nearness in 
nature of each species to that emanated Intelligence, which is a 
subtle constituent of all created existences, itself taking rank 
next in the scale of being after the mysterious Substance, and 
being therefore represented as having the activity only of con- 
templation. A buddha-state is the last stage at which man 
arrives in the progress of perfection, before reaching the goal 
of Nirvana. But the idea of Buddha, as a teacher of mankind, 
is founded upon a supposed perpetual and invariable rotation 
of great Kalpas, or series of ages, in each of which, from the 
beginning at an indefinite point of past time, after an age of 
corruption, degradation, and decay, one of restoration has 
succeeded, more or less frequently, when that first emanation 
of Intelligence has become embodied among men, in order to 
promote the disentanglement of human spirits, from the 
vortex of illusion, by the effulgence of its original light. 
This round of ages, making a great Kalpa, had been already 
completed, according to the Buddhists, eleven times, at the 
commencement of the present Kalpa; and Buddha had often 
been incarnate. Since the present series of ages began its 
revolution, Buddha has appeared, it is said, four times, and 
last in the. person of Sakya-Muni, or the Sakya-saint, who 
has given the law to the existing age. 

Such are, as it seems to me, the fundamental peculiarities 
of Buddhism, in respect to the idea of Deity, of virtue, of the 
origin of the world, and of Buddha. It might be interesting 
to trace some of its modifications, held by different Buddhist 
sects; as, for example, the doctrine of the Aisvarikas, who be- 
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lieve that the primary Intelligence is the Ultimate Priaciple 
of all things; and that of the Karnikas, who, going one step 
further, ascribe to the so conceived Ultimate Principle a con- 
scious moral activity, and regard creation as the result of its 
volition. I must not, however, dwell longer on points which 
are still obscure.* But the superhuman character of Buddha, 
in the system of Buddhism, as it has now been explained, 
may have suggested a doubt whether Buddha is not alto- 
gether the creation of a philosophical mythology, and not 
at all a historical personage who originated the Buddhist 
system. I will therefore ask indulgence here for a few ob- 
servations, which may lay this radical skepticism: 1. That 
a plausible foundation of real individuality is discoverable 
in even the wildest fables which veneration for Buddha has 
invented ; and that the most extravagant have originated out 
of India, while nearly all agree in making India his native 
land. 2. That the images of Buddha are not monstrous, but 
seem to portray real humanity, while those of the old Hindu 
deities, which are found in Buddhist temples, and of which 
the design seems to be Buddhistic, since neither temples nor 
images are mentioned in the ancient Sanskrit classics, are 


absurdly inhuman. 3. That considerations of policy would 
have led the Buddhists to hide their peculiarities under the 
garb of deduction from the ancient authorities, rather than to 
give to their system the aspect of novelty, by referring it to a 





* In respect tothe doctrines of the Buddhists, see Hodgson’s Memoir, in Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. ii. p. 222, 
&c. London, 1830. Mélanges posthumes d’histoire et de littérature orientales, par 
M. Abel-Rémusat. Paris, 1843. pp. 1-131. Ueber die Verwandtschaft der 
gnostisch-theosophischen Lehren mit den Religionssystemen des Orients, vor- 
zaglich dem Buddhaismus von I. J. Schmidt. Leipzig, 1828. Collection of tracts 
il'ustrative of the doctrines and literature of Buddhism, transiated from the Singha- 
lese, being vol. iii. of Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, edited by Edward 
Upham. Leads, 1533. Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays. London, 1837. vol. 
i. p. 378, &c. vol. ii. p. 191, &c. Asiatic Researches, 4to. vol. xvi. p. 409. &c. 
Calcutta, 1528. La vie contemplative, ascétique et monastique chez les Indous et 
chez les peuples Bouddhistes, par J. J. Bochinger. Strasbourg, 1831. p. 143, &c. 
Notices on the different svstems of Buddhism extracted from the Tibetan authori- 
ties, by Alex. Csoma de Kordsi, in Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, vol. vii. p. 142. &c. 
Calcutta, 1538; and Analysis of divisions of the Tibetan work, entitled 
the Kahgyur, by Csoma de Korbsi. As. Res. vol. xx. p. 393,&c. Calcutta, 1839. 
A Memoir on the origin of Buddhism was read by M. Burnouf, before the French 
Institute, in the spring of 1813, which the writer heard: and a recent number of 
the Allgemeine Literatur — Zeitung, of Halle, announces, thata memoir on the 
distinctive characteristics of Buddhism, with special reference to its form in Eastera 
Asia. was not long since read before the Berlin Acad. of Sciences, by Prof. Schott. 
These may be looked for with great expectation by those who are interested in the 
doctrinal peculiarities of the Buddhists. 
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new Teacher, who set aside the traditionary revelation, and 
created a new era,—had not the fact of its first promulga- 
tion by a particular individual been too notorious to be con- 
cealed. As the opposition of the Brahmans was not actually 
excited until after many centuries, it might be supposed, that 
the attributing of their system by the Buddhists to an indi- 
vidual author was an after-thought, an act of daring, by 
which they threw off the disguise of seetning to acknowledge 
the ancient standards of faithh We know, however, from a 
passage in the writings of Clemens of Alexandria, that the 
followers of the precepts of Buddha and the Brahmans were 
so distinguished in name, long before the time of the perse- 
cution of the Buddhists.* 4. That the Buddha of the pres- 
ent age is a historical personage, is proved by the year of 
his death having been made a chronological epoch, in all 
Buddhist countries. Whether this has been correctly or 
uniformly fixed, or not, is here indifferent. It is sufficient, 
that a civil chronology, based upon a mere mythos, would 
be a thing without a parallel in our knowledge, and is 
absurd in itself, since the first coming into use of regular 
civil reckoning of time must always depend upon the general 
admission of a particular event, on some historical ground, 
such as national tradition, or contemporaneous notoriety. 

It becomes now an important inquiry, When did the per- 
son live, who brought about that revolution of religious 
opinion, which has extended its influence over half the hu- 
man race? ‘There are, in the different Buddhist countries, 
many different computations of his age. A Tibetan author of 
the sixteenth century, enumerates fourteen distinct calculations 
of the time of Buddha’s death. It is not among these that 
we can obtain satisfaction. Their discrepancy seems to be 
owing to attempts to adjust a variety of predictions, which 
have become incorporated with the Buddhist Scriptures of 
Tibet, as uttered by Buddha, with respect to the propagation 





* Speaking of the Gymnosophists of India, Clemens says: Arrrcy dt tévray 73 
ives, 6 way See uavas aircy, O41 de Bery mavas marcipwvor* xzi roy Soguavcw of” AAR- 
Bica mecoay.gevrperot, cure moans vixnouen, ol rt oriyas &ycurw, dirdgay de Cugivrurras 
OrciiC, ett axgidgue crreivras, nth idwe rais xeer7i winuTW oF yapcr, ob wadcruiar 
izaciy, @ omy i yor” Eyugetnrss wtrcdumor’ sist de roy” Ide ci reis Boers mresbi peeves 
magtyyiruaciy’ cy di varegBoriy cemvirnros t: Oscy TeTyLHaa7s Clem. Alex. Strom. 
1. i. c. 15, ed. of Reinh. Klotz. Lipsiae, 1831, vol. ii. p.51. The persecution of the 
Buddhists did aot begin before the fifth century. See below. 
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of his religion in different parts of the world, in certain pe- 
riods after his decease ; and the tradition of this event, origi- 
nally received pure from an Indian source, as we shall find 
reason to believe, has become so much refracted by being 
interwoven with those fictitious data, that it gives altogether 
a dubious light* The Chinese and Japanese place the 
birth of Buddha in the 24th year of the reign of Tchao- Wang, 
of the dynasty of the T’cheou; that is, according to Deguig- 
nes, in 1029 B. C.; and his death in the 52d year of Sao 
Wang; that is, in 950 B. C+ Respecting these synchro- 
nisms with Chinese civil history, Abel-Rémusat has observed: 
“ Ces rapprochemens, qui supposent les moyens d’établir a 
volonté des syncronismes entre l'histoire de |’Inde et celle 
de la Chine paraissent tirés d’un ouvrage que nous n’ avons 
pas en Europe, mais qui doit étre répandu chez les Boud- 
dhistes de la Chine et du Japon ; car on le cite....sans ajou- 
ter aucune remarque qui puisse le faire presumer rare ou peu 
connu.” But it is to be objected to this authority, that the 
Chinese refer events in the history of Buddhism, often quite 
arbitrarily, to periods of their own annals, on account of their 
not having always made use of the Buddhist era. It is, 
therefore, preferable to seek some other safer guide. The 
chronology of the Radjatarangini implies that Buddha died 
in the early part of the 16th century before our erat The 
objection to this estimate is one which might have been al- 
leged, also, against the last mentioned — that it is at variance 
with the results of criticism in respect to the age of the Védas, 
and the Sanskrit Epics. It is certain, that the Véda-hymns 





* See ~~ to A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, in English, by Alexander 
6 


Csoma de Kordsi. Calcutta, 1834. iar 199, &e. 

t See Mélanges Asiatiques, par M. Abel-Rémusat. Tomei.p.117. Paris, 1525. 
The date is derived from the Japanese Encye i 

+ According to Radijatar. i. 56, the first king of Cashmere began to reign, B C. 
2450. After him, down to a certain sovereign named Asdka, forty-six kings reigned, 
to whom, if the average of twenty-two years for each of their reigns is assigned, 
Aséka will be found to have begun to reign about B. C. 1438. To him succeeded, 
with two intervening sovereigns, the te * of the Turushkas, the era of which 
must therefore be dated from B. C. 1372. But in Rédjatar. i. 172, we are informed, 
that at the beginning of the period of the Turushka dynasty, one hundred and fifi 

ears had elapsed since the death of Sakya Muni; this fixes his death to B. C. 

1522. The language in Sloka, 172, is obscure ; but it seems to me certain, that the 
one hundred aud fifty years after Buddha are not to be counted from the close of 
the reign of Kanishka ; and equally so, that they cannot have been intended to be 
reckoned from an indefinite point of time during the reign of the Turushkas. I 
must therefore believe, that the accession of that dynasty is spoken of as occurring a 
century and a half afier Buddha’s death. 
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themselves do not belung to a period much more ancient 
than about 1390 B. C.; and an interval of centuries must 
have elapsed, after they were composed, before the epic age. 
But there can be no doubt that Buddhism is a development 
of the Indian mind, subsequent to the form of religion which 
we find in the Epics. The Ceylonese, Birmans, and Assa- 
mese fix the date of Buddha’s death, which is the commenc- 
ing point of their chronological reckoning, at 543 B.C. This 
may be shown to be probably correct, by a synchronism be- 
tween a prince of Central India, named in the Mahavanso, in 
a series of kings who are said to have reigned before and 
after Buddha’s time, and one spoken of by the historian 
Justin, and other classic writers. The Pali form of this 
prince’s name is Tchandagutto, and that of bis royal residence 
Patiliputto,* corresponding to T'chandragupta of Patalipu- 
tra, the principal charactcr of the Sanskrit drama, Mudra 
Rakshasa; and the classic writers speak of a Sandrocottus, 
whose capital was Palibothra, who, in his name, in the con- 
dition of life to which he was born, his political elevation, 
nation, and capital, is identified, beyond question, with that 
Tchandragupta.t Now, supposing that the Ceylonese his- 
tory assigns the date of Buddha’s death correctly to 543 
B. C., its Tchandragupta must have begun to reign, accord- 
ing to its own chronology, in 381 B. C.t But Justin says, 
that Sandrocottus held the sceptre over India, at the time 
when Seleucus Nicator was laying the foundations of his 
future greatness, by the taking of Babylon, the invasion of 
Bactria, and the war with Antigonus. Babylon was taken 
by Seleucus, about 312 B.C.§ Justin’s narrative implies, 
however, that Sandrocottus had been master of India since 
within a short time after the death of Alexander, which is 
supposed to have occurred in B. C. 324 or 323.1 We can- 





* See Mahaiv. pp. 21, 22. 

+ See A. W. v. Schlegel in Indische Bibliothek, B. i. S. 245, and Prof. H. H. 
Wilson's preface to the Mudra Rakshbasa, in Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindus. London, 1835. Vol. ii. p. 127, &e. 

t Buddha is said to have died in the eighth year of Ayatasattu, who afterwards 
reigned twenty-four years ; (Mahfv. p. 10;) then succeeded fifteen reigns, during 
one hundred and thirty-eight years; (see Mahav. pp. 15 and 21;) after which, 
Tchandragupta was raised to the throne ; B. C. 543, less 162 years, = B. C. 381. 

§ L’art de vérifier les dates. Pe. i. tome ii. p. 302. Paris, 1819. 

| The whole passage of Justin here referred to, is in his Historie Philippicee, 
l. xv. 4. Speaking of Seleucus, he says: Multa in oriente, post divisionem inter 
socios regni Macedonici, bella gessit. Principio Babyloniam cepit: inde auctis 
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not, therefore, greatly err, in fixing the commencement of his 
regal power, according to that historian, in B. C. 320; which 
differs from the date deduced from the Mahavanso by sixty-one 
years. Buta duration of only twenty-two years is given, in the 
royal series of the Ceylonese history, to a certain dynasty of 
the nine Nandos, (Sansk. Nandas,) to which Hindu authority 
allows one hundred years.* The discrepancy being thus suscep- 
tible of explanation, at a fixed point, we may suppose an inten- 
tional falsification just there, in the annals of India, as record- 
ed in the Mahavanso, and guard the epoch dated from, against 
the imputation of incorrectness. I will only add, that Mr. 
Turnour has made it probable, that Ceylonese annalists al- 
lowed themselves to push back events in the corresponding 
period of their own history, to quite a sufficient extent to ac- 
count for the sixty-one years, by which Tchandragupta is 
removed too far back, according to the statement of Justin, 
— for the purpose of making the commencement of the proper 
history of Ceylon coincident with the date of the death of 
Buddha, which they accredited.t 

Buddha is said to have belonged to the Kshattriya-, or 
warrior-caste, being the son of a prince who ruled over a smal] 
independent kingdom at Kapilavastu, or the Yellow dwelling 
—a site, which has been identified by the narrative of Chy-fa- 
hian,a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the fourth century, in the 
northwestern corner of the modern province of Oude, on the 
edge of the Himalaya mountain range. Yellow was, per- 
haps, the distinctive color of the principality, and hence it 
may have been adopted as the badge of the Buddhists, who 





ex victoria viribus, Bactrianos expugnavit. Transitum deinde in Indiam fecit, quee 
post mortem Alexandri, veluti cervicibus jugo servitutis excusso, preefectos ejus 
occiderat. Auctor libertatis Sandrocottus fuerat: sed titalum libertatis post victo- 
riam in servitutem verterat: siquidem occupato regno, populum, quem ab externa 
dominatione vindicaverat, ipse servitio premebat. Fuit hic quidem humili genere 
natus, sed ad regni potestatem majestate numinis impulsus. Quippe quum procac- 
itate sua Alexandrum regem offendisset, interfici a rege jussus, salutem pedum 
celeritate queesierat. Ex qua fatigatione, quum somno captus jaceret, leo ingentis 
formee ad dormientem accessit, sudoremque profluentem lingua ei detersit, experge- 
factumque blande reliquit. Hoc prodigio primum ad spem regni impulsus, con- 
tractis latronibus, Indos ad novitatem regni solicitavit. Molienti deinde bellum ad- 
versus preefectos Alexandri elephantus ferus infinitee magnitudinis ultro se obtulit, 
et, veluti domité mansuetudine, eum tergo excepit, duxque belli et preeliator insignis 
fuit. Sic adquisito regno, Sandrocottus, ea tempestate, qua Seleucus future mag- 
nitudinis fundamenta jaciebat, Indiam possidebat : cum quo, facta pactione, Seleu- 
cus, compositisque iu Oriente rebus, in bellum Antigoni descendit. 

* See Vishnu Purana, translated, &c. by H. H. Wilson, London, 1840, p. 467, &ec. 

t See Introduction to the Manav. p. Sl. 
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are sometimes spoken of as of the yellow religion. 
Sakya was the family name, which deserves notice, because 
it undermines the ground of an entire theory —that 
Buddha was one of the Sakas, Sacae, or Indo-Scythians, 
which rests chiefly on the mere sound of his name, Sakya- 
Muni.* It would appear that his early years were passed in 
princely pleasures, but that, having reached manhood, ke 
suddenly resolved to adopt a hermit’s life. A Buddhist le- 
gend gives us to understand, that the dark side of life had 
cast a deep shade of sombreness over a susceptible mind, lead- 
ing him to shun society,and to go in quest of wisdom, which 
might serve as an antidote to evil. For several years he 
practised austerities after the manner of his age, but at length 
gave up that excessive bodily mortification, as not adapted 
to his purpose. Soon after this he is said to have attained 
to the supreme wisdom, or to have become Buddha. But 
he was reserved at first, as is represented, in respect to the 
communication of his doctrine to others ; and this representa- 
tion is probably founded in truth; for there was a strong sense 
of fitness, nourished by the Brahman institutions in India, 
against spreading the light of knowledge among men indis- 
criminately,— which even the spirit of proselytism might 
not at once violate. There is evidence, also, that when he 
began to look for proselytes, he did not yet act upon the 
recognition, which afterwards became a cardinal point with 
the Buddhists, that the privilege of religious instruction 
should have no restrictions; for it is said, that he sought out 
such persons as he judged fit to understand him. This sen- 
timent undoubtedly was, in part, the result of politic consid- 
erations ; yet we can see how its development may have 
been promoted by the fundamental principle of Buddhism, 
if that was what has been supposed; for opposition to the 
gross pantheism of the Brahmans could not fail to be accom- 
panied with a more distinct conception of humanity, in the 
abstract, as possessing its own inherent capabilities, as well 
as its own frailties, so as to prepare the way for the consid- 





* See Mahav. p. 9, compared with Introd. p. 35, and the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, edited by James Prinsep. Vol. ii p. 385, &c. Calcutta, 1833, 
where the origin of the Sakya race is told in an extract from the Kahgyur, a part of 
the Buddhist Scriptures of Tibet ; also, Fo® Koué Ki, ou Relation des Royaumes 
Bouddhiques, trad. du Chinais et commentee, par M Abel-Rémusat. Paris, 1536. 
Chap. xxii. with the notes. 





eration of it independently of mere temporary distinctions. 
Buddha’s personal labors, in diffusing the knowledge of 
which he professed to be the depositary, appear to have 
extended over the whole of Central India. His cause 
was espoused by the kings of Magadha, who were prob- 
ably sovereigns of all India at that time. At Shrasvati, 
in Kosala, which is Oude, a rich householder is said to have 
erected several large buildings in a grove, inviting Buddha 
and his disciples to reside there. Here, it would seem, he 
spent twenty-three years, and composed the Suttani, (Sansk. 
Satrani,) or Aphorisms, which make one of the three portions 
into which the Buddhist Scripture is divided.* 

After Buddha’s death, a certain individual, named Kassa- 
po, (Sansk. Kasyapa,) took the general supervision of the 
interests of the Buddhist community, presiding particularly 
over the clerical fraternity, which had already become numer- 
ous, in Buddha’s lifetime. He is sometimes spoken of as 
the successor of Buddha, his official representative, and as if 
he held authority as a hierarch.t He had probably received 
a special charge, to stand in Buddha’s place, for the propa- 
gation and perpetuation of his doctrines. Yet the narrative 
of the Mahavanso, where it alludes to some of those who 
succeeded Kasyapa in the same preéminence over the Bud- 
dhist ecclesiastics, clearly implies, that the recognition of their 
superior rank did not depend upon official station, but upon 
reputed ability and sanctity. There was, therefore, then, no 
established hierarchy.t But, while that was to be a result of 
the longer growth of the system, another event, of the highest 
importance to the future progress of Buddhism, occurred the 
very year of Buddha’s death. A schismatic tendency, which 
began to manifest itself immediately, made it necessary to 
fix at once the traditions, which should be orally transmitted, 





* Respecting Buddha’s personal history, see traditions in notices of the life of 
Shakya, extracted from the Tibetan authorities, by M Alex. Csoma de Kor6dsi, in- 
serted in Asiatic Researches. Vol xx. p. 285. &c.; Calcutta, 1839. Analysis of 
the Dulva, a part of the Tibetan sacred works, by the same, in As. Researches, vol. 
xx. p. 46, &c. Also, Mahfv. chapters i ii. iii. Ssanang-Ssetsen, pp. 13-15, and 
Leben des Buddha nach Mongolischen Nachricht, in Asia Polyglotta von J. Kla- 
proth Paris, 1831. But, of course, much that is merely legendary is mingled with 
these accounts. 

t See Mahav. p. 11; an extract from the Atthakath& of Ceylon, in Jour. of As. Soc. 
of Bengal, vol. vi p. 512; Calcutta, 1637. And notices from the Japanese Encyclo- 
pedia, in Mélanges ae vol. i. p. 118. 

t See Mahiv. pp. 16, 19, 40. 
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as comprehending the doctrines of Buddha. In order to 
accomplish this object, a certain number of the clerical order, 
selected by Kasyapa, as being those who had made the 
highest attainments in religious knowledge, by the consent 
of all, convened B. C. 543, under the protection of the sove- 
reign of Magadha, at Radchagaha, which probably was his 
capital, as the name signifies Residence of the king. At this 
time were added to the Buddhist rule of faith and practice, 
those two supplementary parts, which, with the Sdtras, as- 
cribed to Buddha himself, make up the Tripitakan, or Three- 
fold Treasure, the most comprehensive designation of the 
whole Buddhist Scripture. One of these supplements is 
called Vinayo, (Sansk. Vinaya,) which signifies Prescription 
concerning moral conduct,and seems to have been formed of 
answers to questions propounded by Kasyapa, in respect to 
the practical precepts of the Sitras, their meaning, relative 
importance, and the circumstances of their promulgation. 
The other is called Abhidhammo, (Sansk. Abhidharma,) that 
is, Appended law, and was formed, as it appears, of answers 
given in the same manner, respecting the metaphysical points 
of the Satras. The individuals belonging to this council 
are supposed to have had a supernatural inspiration, by which 
they were qualified for the parts which they severally took 
in the transmission of the instructions of Buddha to after 
ages. The Tripitakan was not yet committed to writing, 
but provision was made for its preservation by oral tradition, 
each of its three portions being committed in trust to a par- 
ticular individual, who was to teach it to others after him.* 

A second council was held, a century later, under favor of 
the reigning sovereign of Magadha, Kalasoko, at Visali, for 
the suppression of certain practices, which were contrary to 
the rules of the clerical order. The king is said to have 
listened to arguments on both sides, after which he took the 
part of those opposed to innovation; but he left the clergy 
themselves to “ provide for the due maintenance of religion 





* See Mahav. pp. 11-14; the Ceylonese Atthakath4, in Journ. of As. Soc. of Ben- 
gal, vi. pp. 511-527. As. Researches, xx. p. 297, from Tibetan sources ; and Ssan- 
ang Ssetsen, p. 17, with note, p. 315. Respecting the transmission of the Buddhist 
Scriptures from the first by oral communication, see Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, 
vi. pp. 727,728, This was a mode of handing down the productions of one age to 
another, altogether in accordance with Hindu usage, as there is good reason to be- 
lieve, that the ancient Sanskrit literature of India was thus preserved during many 
centuries. 
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according to their own judgment.” The innovators were 
then degraded. After this, “for the purpose of securing the 
permanence of the true faith,” a select number of the clergy, 
who “were depositaries of the doctrines contained in the 
three pitakas,” met together at Visali, to revise the whole of 
the Abhidarma and Vinaya. This must be what is intended 
by Tibetan authorities, which tell us, that, one hundred and 
ten years after the death of Sakya, a second compilation of 
the sacred books was made in the reign of Asdka, Some 
suspicion has been thrown over the date assigned to this 
council, from the circumstance, that the Mahavanso speaks 
of eight of its members as having seen Buddha, But whether 
this apparent inconsistency can be reconciled, or not, yet if 
the synchronism of Tchandagutto with Sandrocottus is ad- 
mitted, and the period of the Nanda-dynasty is lengthened 
accordingly, the tenth year of Kalasoka, in which this second 
council was held, falls, by the chronology of the Mahavanso, 
exactly one hundred years after Buddha’s death, that is, in 
B. C. 443.* 

The period to be next noted as particularly important in 
the history of Buddhism, is the reign of Asdko, (Sansk. 
Asdka,) of Pataliputra, or Patna, the grandson of Tchandra- 


gupta, who succeeded to the empire of all Central India, and 
part of the Deccan, about B. C. 258.4 Before going on to 
that, however, it may be well to say, in a few words, what 
appears to have been the ecclesiastical establishment of the 
Buddhists, up to the close of the third century of their his- 





* If Tchandragupta came to the throne B, C. 320, and eighty three (224461) years, 
are allowed to the nine Nandas, the commencement of the a of their predeces- 
sor, or the close of that of Kalasoka, must have been B. C 425. See Mahiv. p. 21, 
and Vishnu Purana, p. 467 ; therefore,as Kalaséka ruled twenty-eight years, his 
tenth year fell upon B, C. 443. On the second council, see Mahav. chap. iv. Journ. 
of As. Soc. of Bengal, vi. pp. 728-730; As, Res. xx. p. 297; Ssanang Ssetsen, 
p. 17, with note, p. 315, and the local tradition of Phi-che-li, or Visali, which the 
Chinese pilgrim learned on the spot, Rel, d. Roy. Boudd. p. 243. Visali was sit- 
uated a little eastward of the river now called Gunduck, and northward of its con- 
finence with the Ganges, in the modern province of Behar. See Rel. d. Roy. 
Bouddh. pp. 235, 236, 242. 

+t Deducting the > Y: of Tchandragupta and his successor from the assumed 
date of his accession B. C. 320, we obtain B. C. 258, for the year of the commence- 
ment of Asdka’s sovereignty. See Mahav. p. 2]. The statement of the Mahav., that 
two hundred and eighteen pone had elapsed since Buddha's death, when Asdka 
was inaugurated in the fourth year after his accession, (see Mahiv. p. 22,) has been 
shown by Mr Turnour to be probably an error, arising from the attempt to verify a 
certain prediction, pretended to have been made in the second convocation of the 
Buddhists. Journ. of As. Soc. of 7 L, vi. p. 719. 
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tory. It consisted chiefly of viharos, (Sansk. viharas,) or 
cloisters, built by royal bounty, or the charity of the wealthy, 
which were occupied by persons of the male sex, living upon 
the alms of the devout. These were the clergy ; or, more 
properly, they were friars; for it is impossible not to perceive 
that they foreshadowed these recluses of a later age, within 
the pale of the Christian church. Their distinctive name 
was Bhikkhus, (Sansk. Bhikshus,) or Mendicants. A short 
extract from Buddhist Scripture, in Pali, called the Kamma- 
vakyan, or the Ceremonial, which has been lately published, 
enables us to form an idea of what was essential to the cere- 
mony of initiation into this order.* The noviciate had first to 
choose some one among the brotherhood as his instructor, 
‘then to receive from him a clean, whole garment, and a patera 
for alms. He was then introduced to the whole body, and 
charged to answer truly, whether he was free from disease, of 
the male sex, having his own free will, clear of debt, not 
owing military service, whether his patera and garment were 
whole, and what was his name and that of his preceptor. 
After this interrogation, he was to ask admission three times, 
and again he was questioned as before. No obstacle arising, 
his preceptor called upon the brotherhood to approve his 
admission by silence, or to express any objection. Having 
been approved, he received a charge respecting his food, his 
clothing, and his mode of life; celibacy was strictly enjoined, 
and theft and the killing of animated beings forbidden, on pain 
of excommunication. It is evident that all classes of society 
were admissible: perhaps the living together ina community 
was designed partly to counteract the feeling of caste by fa- 
miliar contact, as well as to facilitate discipline and instruction. 
The special business of the inmates of the viharas appears 
to have been, to become thoroughly indoctrinated into the 
principles of Buddhism, and trained to its higher grades of 
virtue, so as to be prepared for the most efficient exercise of 
self-denial, in behalf of “the religion of the vanquisher.” 
There was no obligation to enter the clerical order. But 
the highest merit of the lay Buddhists consisted in sub- 
servience to those who had obtained the odor of sanctity, 
by devoting themselves to the monastic life. 





* Kammavikyan. Liber de officiis Sacerdotum Buddhicorum, palice et latine 
primus eddit, &c. Fridericus Spiegel. Bonne, 1841. 
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The emperor of India, Asdka, who began to reign B. C. 


¥ 258, was the most zealous promoter of the faith of Buddha, 


of whom we have any record. At this point, Buddhist his- 
tory is remarkably illustrated by existing monuments. We 
learn from the Mahavanso, that Asdka, having embraced 
Buddhism, caused a great number of religious edifices to be 
erected in all parts of Central India. ‘These buildings are 
called viharos, tchétiyas, dabgobs, and thipos, names express- 
ive of their style and destination: dahgéb, which is evidently 
the same with the Sanskrit word déhagopa, signifies relic- 
depositary: thapo, corresponding to the Sanskrit stijpa, may 
be rendered by tumulus, and indicates the structure of the 
dahgob: as a place of resort for the worship of relics, it is 
called a temple, tchétiya, (Sansk. tchaityam: ) the residence 
of ecclesiastics near by being required, their dwellings, the 
viharas, gave name to the whole group of buildings conse- 
crated to sacred uses. But we are enabled to form a much 
more distinct idea of the stipa, from existing architectural 
remains, found principally on the west of the Indus. I 
allude to those strange, dome-like structures of earth and 
stones, discovered of late years in the country watered by the 
Indus and its tributaries, which are called topes in the pres- 
ent vernacular language. The examination 2 me remains, 
independently of any historical data, would not indeed have 
invested them with that interest, which is given to them by 
the narrative of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, already refer- 
red to. But from the accounts of this traveller it can be 
made out most conclusively, that the topes, which he calls 
Sou-tou-pas or Sou-theou-phos were places of deposit for 
relics of Buddha, and commemorative monuments; and their 
peculiar shape would appear to be derived from a legend, 
that Buddha was wont to compare life to a water-bubble.* 
These remains afford the more direct and interesting illustra- 
tion of Asdka’s architectural works for the Buddhists, men- 
tioned in the Mahavanso, since, as we shall presently find, 
the influences of Buddhism were communicated beyond the 
Indus, from India, in the reign of this very prince. That no 
similar remains have been discovered in the plain of the 





*See Mahav. pp. 26, 34-36: Die Stupas (Topes,) oder die architectonischen Denk- 
male an der Indo-Bactrischen Konigsstrasse, &c. von Carl Ritter. Berlin, 1638, 
and Rel. d. Roy. Bouddh. pp. 27, 74, 76, 77, 85, 167, &c. 
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Ganges, is probably to be attributed to the exterminating 
spirit of the Brahmans at a later period. But an ancient 
Birman inscription, in the Pali character, was found, a few 
years since, half buried in the ground, on the terrace of an 
old Buddhist temple, at Gaya, in the ancient Magadha, 
which gives to the narrative of the Mahavanso the support 
of local tradition in a very striking manner. It reads as fol- 
lows, in the translation published at Calcutta: “ This is one 
of the 84,000 shrines, erected by Sri Dharm Asdéka, ruler of 
the world, at the end of the 218th year of Buddha’s annihila- 
tion, upon the holy spot in which Bhagavan (Buddha) tasted 
milk and honey,” &c. Though the original structure was 
doubtless long since obliterated, yet we have here a genuine 
tradition of the place, that there once stood on this spot, a shrine 
(a stdpa, and buildings connected with it) erected by the great 
Asoka. The language, in which this inscription is found, 
may be explained by the custom, which the Birmans once 
had, as there is reason to believe, of making pilgrimages to 
the spot.* Similar local traditions are preserved also, in the 
narrative of a Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh century,t and 
in parts of Central India there are monuments of a different 
sort from the topes, which still stand to testify to the zeal of 
Asdka in behalf of Buddhism. These are columns, gener- 
ally bearing a lion on the summit, in allusion to one of 
the names of Buddha, Sakya-Sinha, or Sdkya-lion, and 
inscribed with proclamations of this Asdéka, enjoining the 
observance of the Buddhist rules of conduct. They are 
mostly dated in the twenty-seventh year of his reign.t 

In the seventeenth year of Asdka’s reign, which falls about 
B. C. 241,a third council of the Buddhists was held, in order 
to purify the fraternity of the Bhikkhus from certain heretical 





* See Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, iii. pp. 214,215, Calcutta, 1834 ; and Rel. d. Roy. 
Bouddh. p. 278. In the date 218 years after Buddha, this tradition errs with the 
Mahfvanso, (see note {, p. 95:) for itappears that Aséka’s Buddhist buildings were 
erected between the fourth and the seventh year after his accession. See Mahav. 
pp. 23, 26, comp. with pp. 22 and 34, 

t See Itinéraire de Hiuan-thsang, in Rel. d. Roy. Bouddh. p. 375. 

t See Interpretation of the most anciént of the inscriptions on the pillar called the 
lat of Feroz Shah, near Delhi, and of the Allahabad, Hadhia, and Mattiah pillar, or 
lat, inscriptions which agree therewith. By James Prinsep, in Journ. of As. Soc. 
of Bengal, vi. p. 566, &c., and further notes on the inss. on the coliimns of Delhi, 
Allahabad, Betiah, &c. By the Hon. George Turnonr, ibid. vi. p. 1049, &c., and see 
the Birman tradition respecting the three Buddhist councils, in a Birman inscription 
found in Arracan. Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, iii. p. 210, &c. 
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doctrines, which had been introduced by persons jealous of 
the progress of Buddhism, who had of themselves assumed 
the yellow robe, and intraded themselves into the viharas for 
the purpose of creating a schism. These interlopers had so 
multiplied as to outnumber the true Bhikkhus, who for sev- 
eral years refused to join with them in performing the 
religious ceremonies of the cloisters. To cure this evil, the 
king caused a general assembly of the Mendicants of India, in 
order that they might declare in his presence, what they held to 
be the religion of Buddha; and all who proved themselves 
heretics were excommunicated. On this occasion, a certain 
number of the clergy, selected from those “who were sus- 
tainers of the text of the Tripitakan, and had overcome the 
dominion of sin, and were masters of the mysteries of the 
three Viyya,” or sciences, consulted together on the traditions 
of Buddhist doctrine, and are said to have restored them to 
their integrity.* It is questionable, however, whether the 
standards of Buddhism were not somewhat modified from 
their original form, at least the Dharma and Vinaya, at each 
of the great councils, to meet the requisitions of an advanced 
period of its history. A Mongol author, quoted by Schmidt, 
speaks of the three revisions of “the words of Buddha,” as 
so many collections of them, and says: “The substance of the 
first words reveals to the general comprehension, only the doc- 
trine of the lesser means of deliverance, and serves for the sal- 
vation of believers of a narrow and contracted capability. The 
substance of the middle words includes doctrines belonging 
to the great means of deliverance, which is partly simple and 
partly requires deeper investigation, and it serves for the sal- 
vation of those believing participators in the means of deliv- 
erance, whose capability and understanding is of the medium 
sort. The substance of the last words comprises exclusively 
the deep signification of the great means of deliverance, and 
serves for the salvation of the believing wise, of lofty and 
penetrating understanding.” t 

Now began the great age of Buddhist missions. The 
head of the mendicant fraternity, “having terminated the 
third convocation,” as it is said in the Mahavanso, “ and per- 





* Mahav. pp. 41, 42, and Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, vi. pp. 732-737. 
+t See Ssanang Ssetsen, notes, p. 315. 
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ceiving that the time had arrived for the establishment of the 
religion of Buddho in foreign countries,” appointed mission- 
aries to Kasmira-Gandhara, and Mahisamandala—to Ma- 
haratta—to the Yona country —to the Himavanta country 
—to Sévanabhimi—and to Lanka: also to Vanavasi and 
Aparantaka. These two last-named countries, and Sévana- 
bhimi,* I am unable to identify. But from each of the other 
names may be derived, with more or less certainty, a very 
interesting view of the propagation of Buddhism out of 
India at this early age. 

Kasmira is identified by the Mahabharata with the modern 
Cashmere. But it is apparent from the Radjatarangini, that 
the dominion of the kings of that country frequently extended 
far beyond the limits of the celebrated valley, which is com- 
monly known by that name. Gandhara is not expressly 
said to have been conquered from Cashmere; yet it is men- 
tioned in a manner which shows that its princes had conflicts 
with the Cashmerian;t and we are fully justified in sup- 
posing, that by Kasmira-Gandhara is intended Gandhara 
subject to Cashmere. The country called Gandhara is a land 
of the Mletchtchhas, or Barbarians, according to the geogra- 
phy of the Sanskrit Epics, and appears to have been in the 
upper part of the Panjab, and to have extended westward of 
the Indus.{ If now we turn our attention to the period 
when the mission to this country was sent, according to the 
Mahavanso, a Mongol tradition meets us, that “three hun- 
dred years after Buddha had disappeared in Nirvana, when 
king Kanika was master of alms-gifts, (grand almoner of the 
mendicants,) a collection, of the last words of Buddha, was 
made in a cloister in the kingdom of Keschmeri. At that 
time all the words of Buddha were put into books.”§ This 
is evidently a legend respecting the third Buddhist council, 
confounded with the mission to Cashmere. The period des- 
ignated coincides remarkably with the date which the Maha- 





* Suvannabhummi is mentioned in the Birman inscription above referred to, and 
may possibly be some part of Further India. 

+See Radjatar. ii. 145; iii. 2. 
al See Notes of Troyer in tome ii. of Radjatar, pp. 317+321, and Foé Koué Kip. 


§ See Ssanang Ssetsen, notes, p. 315. 
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vanso assigns to that council.* And how can the disagree- 
ment, as to the country in which it was held, be better 
explained, than by the fact, stated in the Ceylonese history, of 
a mission from India to a part of Cashmere, or to a country 
very near to it, and connected with it, soon after the council 
broke up? What could be more natural than that the newly 
authenticated traditions of Buddhist doctrine, having been 
introduced into the kingdom of Cashmere at that time, should 
be represented in the legendary tales of the Mongols, as col- 
lected there? Allowing our conclusions thus far to be cor- 
rect, the name of the sovereign of Cashmere, when the mis- 
sion came there, as preserved among the Mongols, enables us 
to make another step in verifying the statement of the Maha- 
vanso: for the Radjatarangini gives us reason to believe, that 
a king of the name of Kanishka, one of the Turushkas, and 
a friend to the Buddhists, reigned over Cashmere as late as 
the middle of the third century before Christ.t All these 
coincidences leave us no room to doubt, that Buddhism had 
extended itself to the site of some of the topes, already, in 
the third century before Christ. 

The name of the country Mahisamandala, to which mission- 
aries were also sent, leads us up to the mountainous borders 





* If Aséka, the Emperor of India, began his reign B. C. 258, the 17th year of his 
sovereignty, when the third council met, falls upon B. C. 242-241, which is about 
202 years after Buddha’s death. The missions, it will be remembered, were des- 
patched a little later. 

t See Radjatar. i. 168—172, If the Turushka-dynasty came in one hundred and 
fifty years after B. C. 543, it follows, allowing the average of 22 years to each of the 
three sovereigns mentioned as belonging to it, that the last or Kanishka continued 
to reign till B. C. 327. But the expression of the Radjatar. i. 171, “during their 
long. reign,” seems to imply that their whole line occupied more time than the 
usual average of a reign thrice repeated. And this suspicion is strengthened 
by another circumstance, that the chronology of the Radjatar. is found to require, 
for consistency, an intercalation, somewhere about this period, of seventy-eight years : 
for from the time of the third sovereign after the Turushkas, named Gonarda IIL, 
to the year in which the author wrote, (known by another calculation to have been 
A. D. 1146,) are said to have elapsed 2330 years, i.53. The age of Gonarda III., 
according to the author, was therefore B. C. 1154. But between Asdka, the third 

rince before the Turushkas, whose reign, by the chronology of this history, begun 
B. C. 1438, (see note f, p. §9,)and Gonarda ul inclusive, we have only eight princes 
mentioned, who with the average of 22 years to each of their reigns, fill up only 176 
years, which, subtracted from 1435 B. C., bring us only to 1262 B. C.: so that we 
are obliged to add to this interval 78 years, in order to put Gonarda IIL. as far down 
as B. C. 1184. Adding then this number of years to the average sum of the 
reigns of the Turushkas, we obtain 144 years as the entire length of their nae 
which, deducted from the date of its accession, brings its termination down to B. C. 
249. The Kanishka named in the Radjatar. may have been either the last of the 
Turushka line, or a predecessor of the same name. 
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of India; for Mandala, as Lassen has observed, often stands 
for the enclosed mountain-valleys of the Himalaya,* and 
Cashmere is sometimes called, in the Radjatarangini, Kasmira- 
Mandala. Mahisamandala signifies properly, the Great re- 
gion having alpine valleys, and may best’ be referred to the 
whole of the western part of the Himalaya range, including 
Cashmere. 

The record of the mission to the Maharatta country derives 
confirmation from the existence of those stupendous monu- 
ments—the cave-temples—in Salsette, at Ellora, and else- 
where along the western coast of Hindustan. It has been 
noticed that there seem to have been neither temples, nor 
images of deities, in India, in the age of its great Epics: 
and, judging from probabilities, we should say, it was less 
likely that architecture and sculpture were produced under the 
influence of the separation into sects, which succeeded the epic 
form of Hindu religion, than that the rise of Buddhism led 
to the development of those arts; for such a division into 
sects, as that was, could not but impair the vital spirit of 
Brahmanism ; it was indeed a first breach made in the sys- 
tem, by the disintegrating infidelity of the mass of the people ; 
but Buddhism, while it founded itself upon philosophical 
grounds, restored the Hindu mythology to its integrity; so 
that we might expect to find some monuments, testifying that 
the ancient deities of India were invested by the Buddhists 
with those outward attractions which sculpture united with 
architecture are known to have lent to popular mythology, so 
generally, both in rude and cultivated nations.+ Accordingly, 
the construction and bas-reliefs of most of the celebrated 
cave-temples of India, prove them to be Buddhistic. Of 
their age we have indeed no certain knowledge: but their 
localities, and the circumstance, that no similar works are to 





* See Zeitschrift far d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes. ii. p. 25. Gttingen, 1839. 

t Such had been, in ancient times, the relation to each other of the three princi- 
pal Hindu deities. that the division into sects, by the recognition of one to the exclu- 
sion of the others, implied a practical indifference to all ; for the human mind could not 
devoutly reverence either the creative, preservative, or destructive power in nature, 
without a recognition of its correlatives ; and it is evident, that each one of the di- 
vinities, to which such opposite attributes had been ascribed, could not at once, b 
a single step, become invested with the combined qualities of all three. It need 
therefore some extraneous impulse, stirring the listlessness of the parties thus heed- 
lessly opposed, in order to that magnifying of their respective divinities, which at 
length made each to engross al! divine attributes. Buddhism itself probably sup- 
plied that needful impulse. 
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be seen along the slopes of the Himalaya, and the scale upon 
which they have been wrought, seem, with one accord, to 
associate their origin with the influx, through commercial 
intercourse, of wealth and knowledge of foreign art, as well 
as with a high degree of zeal for Buddhism: and the sup- 
position cannot appear unreasonable, that many of them 
were the work of the time of Asdka, when Buddhism was 
most zealously promoted in foreign paris, and Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus had given, not long before, a powerful impulse to 
maritime commerce between Egypt and India. 

The Y6na country, mentioned in the account of the mis- 
sions under Asdka, is readily associated with Yavana, a name 
applied in India, from ancient times, as is well known, to 
signify the western nations, generally: and of the particular 
slaputtonstine of the term in this connection, some highly val- 
uable existing monuments enable us to judge, to a certain 
extent. One of these monuments is a proclamation of Aséka, 
inscribed upon a rock at Girnar, in Guzerat, which refers to 
the establishment of Buddhist usages in the dominions of 
Antiochus the Great. I will give the substance of the in- 
_ scription in its own words, as translated by the distinguished 
paleographist, the late Mr. James Prinsep, of Calcutta; 
“ Every where within the conquered provinces of Radja Piya- 
dasi, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, even as 
far as Tambapanni, (which is Ceylon,) and moreover within 
the dominions of Antiochus the Greek, (Antiyako Yona,) of 
which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers, — every where the 
heaven-beloved Radja Piyadasi’s double system of medical 
aid is established, — both medical aid for men, and medical 
aid for animals; together with medicaments of all sorts which 
are suitable for men, and suitable for animals. And where- 
soever there is not (such provision,) —in all such places they 
are to be prepared, and to be planted; both root-drugs, and 
herbs ; and wheresoever there is not (a provision of them,) — in 
all such places shall they be deposited and planted, and in the 
public highways wells are to be dug, and trees to be planted for 
the accommodation of men and animals.”* That Antiochus 





* See Jour. of As. Soc. of Bengal, vii. p. 156, &c. Piyadasi has been shown by Mr. 
Turnour to be another name of Aséka. See Jour. of As. Soc. of Bengal, vi. p. 1054, 
&c. For the identity of Tambapanni with Ceylon, see De Taprobane insula veteribus 
cognita Dissertatio, qua... . invitat —" Lassen. Bonne, 1842. pp. 6-9, 
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the Great is here intended, is proved by the reference to Ceylon, 
as already occupied by the so-called faithful: for this brings 
the date of the inscription down below B. C. 242 - 241, when 
that island was first made a sphere of Buddhist influence ; 
and no other Antiochus, except that one surnamed the Great, 
reigned subsequently to this period, who was contempora- 
neous with Asdka.* Another edict of Asdka has been dis- 
covered in an inscription, apparently containing the name of 
a Ptolemy of Egypt, in the form of Turamayo, together with 
an allusion to the propagation of Buddhism in his kingdom: 
and from a comparison of dates, it appears, that Ptolemy 
Euergetes, or Ptolemy Philopator, must be the one referred 
to.t The Yéna country of the Mahavanso extended, there- 
fore, into the empire of the successors of Alexander, and 
perhaps to Egypt.t 

The Himavanta, or Snowy country, to be distinguished 
from Mahisamandala, must be explained as designating 
the higher regions of the Himalaya, further eastward than 
Cashmere, or the cold plains on its northern side. It is evi- 
dent, that the Mahavanso intends an abode of tribes not 
belonging to India; for it calls the inhabitants by names, 
such as Yakkhos, or Genii, Nagos, or Dragons, and Gand- 


habbos, or Sprites, which must always have meant those 
living out of the limits of Brahman civilization, even after 
they had ceased to convey a reproach; for they correspond, 
in their original signification, to Rakshasas, or Monsters — 





The duty of providing for animals, as enjoined in this edict, is one of the most prom- 
inent moral principles of the religion of Buddha. 

* In L’art de vérifier les dates, pe. i. t. ii. p. 313, the reign of Antiochus the 
Great is placed between B. C. 223 and B. C. 187. As Asdéka is said to have reigned 
oe tg years, (see Mahiv. p. 122,) he may have been still emperor of India in 


t See Jour. of As. Soc. of Bengal. vii. p. 219, &c. 

t H. Ritter, the author of the Geschichte der Philosophie, says, in reference to the in- 
fluence of Indian philosophy on that of the Greeks, that the comparison of doctrines, 
as well as other considerations, necessitate the belief that the later Greek philoso- 
phy was modified by that of India, and yet that, in the absence of all historical indi- 
cations, every one must be left to make his own supposition, with regard to the man- 
ner in which “these Oriental doctrines penetrated from India to Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and other countries of Greek culture.” (See Ritter's Geseh. d. Philos. 
iv. p. 414, &c.) But have we not in these edicts of Aséka, connected with the 
Mahavanso, the best historical explanation of the influence supposed, which could 
be expected? It cannot be affirmed that the very doctrines of Greek philosophers, 
which Ritter marks as evidently of Indian origin, belong particularly to the Budd- 
hist system ; yet they seem to approach nearer to it than to the systems of the Brah- 
mans, and the probability is not inconsiderable, in this view, apart from all historical 
Boddnies the later Greeks became ecquainted with Indian philosophy, through the 

ists. 
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a name which is known to have been contemptuously applied 
by the Brahmans to the inhabitants of all foreign countries. 
The importance of this era of the Buddhist missions will W 

justify the introduction here of some words of another in- 
scription of Aséka, which give the same view with the 
Mahavanso, of the extent of the missions for the conversion 
of foreign nations to the Buddhist faith, in his reign. The 
translation is borrowed from Mr. Prinsep: “Thus spake the 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi: For a very long period of 
time, there have been no ministers of religion, properly so 
called. By myself, then, in this tenth year of mine anoint- 
ment, (properly, the thirteenth year of his reign,) are ministers 
of religion appointed, who shall be intermingled with all the 
hundred grades of unbelievers, for the establishment among 
them of the faith, for the increase of religion, and for their 
profit and gratification through the context of the sacred doc- 
trines, in Kambocha and Gandhara, in Sulathika and Pitenika, 
and even to the furthest limits of the barbarian countries; 
who shall mix with Brahmans and Bhikshus, with the poor 
and with the rich, to bring them to the righteousness which 
passeth knowledge, for their benefit and pleasure, and for 
those bound in the fetters (of sin) this new bond of precious 
knowledge is made for their final emancipation, which is 
par ae understanding ; and among the terrible and the pow- 
erful shall they be mixed, both here (or at Pataliputra) and 
in foreign countries, in every town; and among all the 
kindred ties even of brotherhood and sisterhood, and others, 
every where and here also having penetrated, — for there is 
religious darkness even in the very metropolis of religion, — 
every question shall be asked among the charitable, and these 
being themselves absorbed in righteousness shall become 
ministers of the faith. For this express reason is this reli- 
gious edict promulgated: for evermore let my people pay 
attention thereto.”* 





*See Jour. of As. Soc. of Bengal, vii. 225-254, and 266-268. Instead of “to the 
furthest limits of the barbarians ” in the inscription, can be read, “in the barbarian 
borders of Aparata,” which may have been, as Prinsep suggests, the country of the 
Arzeirxs, whom Herodotus puts with the favéagi: and other tribes in the army 
of Xerxes, belonging to the seventh prefecture of the Persian empire. We may 
also, possibly, recognize here the Aparantika of the Mahfvanso. Sulathika is Pa 
ably to be read Surathika, and to identified with the a of the Greek 
gocqraphern, tho eatern Guzerat. Kambocha is to be looked for in the country of 
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The introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon made of itself 
an era in the history of the system: for Buddhist institutions 
underwent a material modification there, and Ceylon after- 
wards became the great centre of Buddhist influence, espe- 
cially to Further India, and to the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. There is a tradition that Buddha himself 
visited this island: but as the detailed narrative, which we 
have, of the planting of Buddhism in Ceylon, not only does 
not call for such a tradition, but is opposed to it, it is to be 
rejected, as wholly groundless. The author of the Mahavanso 
leaves us no room to doubt, that what he calls Lanka is the 
island of Ceylon, which indeed, according to Lassen, is 
spoken of in the Ramayanam under no other name.* A pop- 
ular tradition points to the derivation of the name Ceylon from 
Sihalo—the appellation of the race which first civilized 
the island.t This race, descended from the royal lines of the 
Vangus, or Bengalese, and Kalingas, or inhabitants of the 
maritime northern Circars, had established itself in a princi- 
pality in the Magadha country, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ; and in the next generation is said to have 
emigrated to Ceylon. The Buddhist missionaries landed 





* A wild multitude 
Of Sakas, Yavanas, and mountaineers ; 
The fierce Kambojas, with the tribes who dwell 
Beyond the western streams, and Persia’s hosts, 
Poured on us like a deluge.” 
H. H. Wiison’s trans. of Mudra Rakshasa, in“ Speci 2” §c. ti. 179. 


For the year of Aséka’s inauguration, see Mahiv, p. 22. The date of this edict, 
which appears, from what is contained in it, to have been published before the 
Buddhist missionaries were despatched, is about four © par earlier than the year 
which the Mahavanso fixes upon as the date of the third council. Perhaps the will 
of the sovereign, that such missions should be undertaken, though already expressed 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, could not be carried into execution until his seven- 
teenth year. Itis evident from the edict itself, that the ecclesiastical establishment of 
the Buddhists, at the time of its promulgation, was in great disorder, and the occur- 
rence of the third council, as related in the Mahavanso, indicates the same state of 
things. All is consistent, if we suppose that this edict was the occasion of the re- 
vival of Buddhism, which reached its height in the third council, and led to the exe- 
cution of the missionary enterprise immediately afterwards. 

* See De Taprobane Insul&, as above, p. 19. 

+ “ By whatever means the monarch Sihabahu slew the Siho (lion,) from that feat 
his sons and descendants are called Sihala, (the lion-slayers.) This Lanka havin 
been conquered by a Sihalo, from the circumstance also of its having been eclenined 
by a Sihalo, it obtained the name of Sihalo.”  Mahiav. p. 50. 

} See Mahav. pp. 43-68. The statement of the time of this colonization of Ceylon 
from the Indian continent is : an approximation to the truth, grounded on the 
number of generations which the Mahavanso counts between the founder of the 
principality in Magadha, Sihabahu, and his descendant Dévanimpriyatissa. These 
are five and a half, Dévanimpriyatissa himself not included. If we estimate them 
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on that part of the island, which was governed by Devanan- 
piyatisso, (Sansk. Dévanampriyatissa,) a prince of this Indian 
family, whose capital was Anuradhaptra; who is said to 
have been “ united with Asoka by the ties of friendship, from 
a long period, though they were personally unknown to each 
other.” The Ceylonese prince had, the same year, on his 
accession, made a present to the emperor of India, of pearls 
and gems and other valuables, which had been reciprocated 
by Asdka, with the acompaniment of this message: “I have 
taken refuge in Buddho, — his religion and his fraternity: I 
have avowed myself a devotee in the religion of the descen- 
dant of Sakyo. Ruler of men! imbuing thy mind with the 
conviction of the truth of these supreme blessings, with un- 
feigned faith, do thou also take refuge in this salvation.” 
The mission was conducted by Mahindo, a son of Aséka, 
who had entered the order of the Bhikshus, and made himself 
master of the Tripitakan.* He was, without doubt, known 
to the king of Ceylon, as the son of his royal ally. But, 





at 30 years each, and consider that Dévanampriyatissa was in the first year of his 
reign when the mission of Aséka was sent to Ceylon, i. e. in B. C. 241, (see Mahav. 
pp. 76, 77,) allowing half a generation for his age at the commencement of his reign, 
we are led to the conclusion, that Sihabahu’s kingdom was established between 
B. C. 421 and B. C. 391, and the colonization of Ceylon from Magadha will be placed 
between B. C. 391 and B. ©. 361. An interesting counterpart to the result of this 
calculation is afforded by Pliny, who represents Taprobane as connected with Cen- 
tral India, commercially, in the age of Alexander. His words areas follows. “'Tap- 
robanem alterum orbem terrarum esse diu existimatum est, Antichthonum a nl 
tione. Ut liqueret insulam esse, Alezandri Magni etas resque prestitére. Ones- 
icritus, classis ejus preefectus, elephantos ibi majores bellicosioresque, quam in 
India, gigni scripsit: Megasthenes flumine dividi, incolasque Paleeogonos appel- 
lari, auri margaritarumque grandium fertiliores quam Indos. Eratosthenes et men- 
suram prodidit, longitudinem VII M. stad. latitudinem quinque M., nec urbes esse, 
sed vicos septingentos. Incipit ab Eoo mari, inter ortum occasumque Solis Indise 
preetenta, et quondam credita xx dierum navigatione a Prasiana gente distare: quia 
papyraceis navibus, armamentisque Nili peteretur, (mox,) ad nostrarum navium 
cursus, VII dierum intervallo taxato. Mare interest vadosum. ..... Siderum in 
navigando nulla observatio. Septentrio non-cernitur: sed volucres secum vehunt, 
emittentes seepius, meatumque earum terram petentium comitantur. Nec plus 

uaternis mensibus in anno navigant Hactenus a priscis memorata.” See C. 
Piini Nat. Hist. vi. 24. Though Pliny goes back no further than to the accounts 
of Alexander’s contemporaries, yet, plainly, what they relate must have been an order 
of things established some time previous to their own observations. On the nation 
of the Prasii, see Ritter's Erdkunde B. iv. Abth. i. s. 507, &c., and ibid. iv, Ab. ii. 
s. 14, &e. 

* See Mahav. pp. 68-70, comp. with pp. 36,37. Theruinsof Anuradhapira are 
yet to be seen at Anurodgburro, on the borders of the province of Jafnapatam ; and 
“ traditions still exist among the Ceylonese, that along race of kings reigned at this 
place.” There were pillars here with inscriptions, in the time of the Portuguese 
and Dutch colonies: but whether still existing we do not know. The inscriptions 
have not, it is believed, been decyphered. _ an account of the island of Ceylon, 


by Capt. Robert Percival, London, 1605, p. 
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however this may have been, it appears that the religion of 
Buddha and its ministers were received at once with great 
favor. Numerous viharas, rock-cells, parivénas, or peram- 
bulation-halls, and magnificent stipas for pretended relics 
of Buddha, received from India, are said to have been con- 
structed: and gardens laid out, and tanks dug also, for the 
convenience and pleasure of the Mendicants: and the story 
is, that the banyan was extensively propagated, from a tree 
which had shaded Buddha, when he attained to the supreme 
wisdom. It seems not improbable, that Buddha himself 
made allusion to the growth of the banyan, as significant of 
what might and should be the extension of his new doctrine ; 
and that this tree was introduced from India into foreign 
countries, as a Buddhist emblem, just as the architectural 
form of the stipa carried abroad another of the symbols, by 
which Buddha illustrated his doctrine.* 

A feature of the Buddhist institutions, which we first trace 
in Ceylon, was the establishment of separate viharas for 
females. It is not certain that this was not of higher an- 
tiquity. But the Mahavanso gives no intimation of it, until 
it mentions, that Sanghamitta, a daughter of Aséka, who had 
received consecration as a Buddhist mendicant, went to Cey- 
lon, to initiate into the same order a princess of the royal 
household there, and a number of other females, who all 
secluded themselves with her in apartments specially pro- 
vided for them, after which a new cloister is said to have 
been erected, for their separate accommodation. t 

Mahinda lived till about B. C. 193,f “having propagated 
over Lanka the supreme religion of the vanquisher, his doc- 
trines, his church discipline, and especially the means by 





* See Mahav. pp. 78 - 124. 

+t Comp. Mahav. p. 85, with pp. 120,121. It is worthy of remark, as indicating 
the influence of Buddhism in elevating the female sex in India, that the Sanskrit 
dramas, which generally put some vulgar dialect into the mouths of their female 
characters, thus placing them ona low social level, ascribe higher dignity, on the 
contrary, to Buddhist women, by making them speak the classic language. We 
might expect to find, however, that the more liberal principle of the Buddhists did 
not until after several generations prevail over the base sentiment of ancient times, 
which had subjected the Indian female toa humiliating ministry to the pleasure of 
the other sex: so that the absence of any earlier indication of sisterhoods among 
the Buddhists, devoting themselves to the interests of their religion, is not sur- 
prising. 

¢ He died in the eighth year of Dévanampriyatissa’s successor, and Dévan 
reigned forty years. Mahiv. p. 124. B. C. 241 less 48=B. OC. 193. 
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which the fruits of a state of sanctification are to be obtained 
in the most perfect manner.” ‘The history of Ceylon speaks 
of him, as “a luminary like unto the divine teacher himself.” 
It is certain, that no event contributed to the perpetuation 
and strengthening of Buddhism, so much as the conversion 
of Lanka under Mahinda. The constant intercourse of this 
island with the parent country of Buddhism, and its partici- 
pation in the ancient civilization of the continent of India, 
afforded the religion of Buddha, there, a soil at once congenial 
and renewed, so that the transplanting made it grow the 
more luxuriantly. ‘Though it was here too met by Brahman- 
ism, there had not been centuries of secret jealousy, as in 
India, to make this antagonist rigid; and perhaps the Brah- 
manism of Ceylon was always a mere mythology, rather than 
a philosophical system. But, whatever may be the reason, 
the fact is unquestionable, that Buddhism assumed a fullness 
of development and a fixedness in Ceylon, which it never had 

reviously. Its establishment there is sometimes called by the 

uddhists, using a figure of the old Brahman mythology, the 
Lankavataram, which signifies, that there was in Lanka a new 
avatar or manifestation of Buddha. Perhaps we may reason- 
ably suppose, that Mahinda, who being of regal descent, could 
not but exalt the place which he took, of head of the mendicant 
order, first brought to distinct and conscious existence that 
hierarchical element, which was afterwards so characteristic 
of Buddhism in Tibet, and which became represented by ap 
imaginary succession of so-called Bodhisatvas, or superior 
beings next after Buddha in the scale of creation, and sup- 
posed to have derived their authority originally from Buddha 
himself. It accords with this, that while, in the earlier history 
of Buddhism, the whole fraternity of the Bhikshus were, to 
judge only from the Mahavanso, always dependent in some 
measure upon the countenance of the sovereign, and ac- 
knowledged a feeling of the necessity of his active coépera- 
tion with them in any important ecclesiastical proceedings, 
that same authority mentions events of a later period, which 
indicate that the Buddhist mendicants in Ceylon became 
used to political intrigue, inclined to take upon themselves 
political functions, and were accustomed to dupe the king’s 
conscience for their own aggrandizement.* 


#* See Mahiv. pp. 157, 158. 194, &c. 201, 205-207. 
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A few years before the commencement of our era, the oral 
law of the Buddhists was first committed to writing in Cey- 
lon. “ The profoundly wise Bhikkhus had heretofore orally 
perpetuated the text (the Pali) of the Pitakas, and the com- 
mentary (the Atthakatha). At this period, these Bhikkhus, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people, assembled: and in 
order that the religion might endure for ages, recorded the 
same in books.”* ‘I'he Buddhists of Further India and Cey- 
lon, name the language of their sacred books the Pali, or the 
Magadhi, — the latter evidently distinguishing it as a dialect 
of the province of Magadha,—the former referring to its 
religious use, whether the signification of the word Pali, as it 
occurs in Asdka’s inscriptions, where it means ordinance of 
sacred law, or that of scriptural text in opposition to com- 
mentary, which appears in the passage just quoted from the 
Mahavanso, is considered to be the nearest to the original 
meaning. But the dialect of the Sanskrit, which the Indian 
grammarians call Magadhi, though it has been found to be the 
language of the oldest monuments of Buddhism, of the age of 
which we are sure, Asdka’s edicts, is even more deteriorated 
from the classic model, than the Pali of the Buddhist books. 
This phenomenon will be explained if we suppose, either, that 
the oral tradition of the precepts and dogmas of Buddha always 
remained so true, even to the peculiarities of the dialect in 
which they were first formally published, that it did not fall in 
with any variations of that dialect in later times: or, that the 
principles of the new religion were not expressed by Buddha 
and his immediate followers, in the popular language just as 
spoken, but with certain modifications, which, while not un- 
fitting it for the popular ear, gave to it such a degree of 
superiority, that it can be- compared to advantage with the 
language of the people three centuries afterwards, even though 
it may have participated, in the progress of tradition, in the 
changes of the spoken language: or else, that when the oral 
law of the Buddhists came to be fixed in writing, the lan- 
guage was accommodated to some extent to that model of 
written composition, which existed in the ancient literature 
of India,—in order that it might better compare with the 
style of the sacred books of the Brahmans, at the same time 





* See Mahiv. p. 207. This event took place under a Vattadchfimini, who began to 
reign one hundred and seventy-eight years and ight months after Dévanampriya- 
tissa’s death. B. C. 201 less 179-178=B. C. 23-! 
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that it retained its more popular character. The latter expla- 
nation is altogether the most plausible.* 

In the latter half of the fifth century, a prince of the name 
of Mahanamo (Sansk. Mahanama,) occupied the throne of 
the first patron of Buddhism in Ceylon.t ‘I'he Mahavanso 
gives us a glimpse of the condition of the Buddhists in Cen- 
tral India, in his reign, which deserves to be noticed, in the 
absence of all circumstantial accounts of Indian Buddhism 
after the time of Aséka. The period of the reign of Maha- 
nama was also an era of importance in respect to the wider 





* That the primitive Buddhists used the vernacular tongue altogether has been 
disputed by Mr. Hodgson, English resident in Nepal: “ Why,” he asks, “ should 
men, with the Sanskrit at command, and having to defend their principles in the 
schools against ripe scholars from all parts of India, (for those were days of high 
debate, and of perpetual formal disputation in palaces and cloisters,) be supposed 
to have resorted to a limited and feeble organ, when they had the universal and more 
powerful one equally available. The presumption that they did not thus postpone 
Sanskrit to Prakrit is, in my judgment, worth a score of any inferences deducible 
from monumental slabs, backed as this presumption is by the Sanskrit records of 
Buddhism discovered here (in Nepal.) ose records came direct from the proxi- 
mate head-quarters of Buddhism. And if the principles of this creed were not ex- 
pounded and systematized in the schools of India in Sanskrit, what are we to make 
of the Nepalese originals, and of the avowed Tibetan translations? In my judg- 
ment, the extent and character of these works settle the question, that the philo- 
sophic founders of Buddhism used Sanskrit and Sanskrit only, to expound, defend, 
and record the speculative principles of their system, principles without which the 
vulgar creed would be for us mere leather and prunella. Nor is this opinion in the 
least opposed to your notion, (mine too,) that the practical system of belief, deduced 
from those principles, was spread among the vulgar of the spot. as well as propa- 
gated to remoter parts, by means of the vernacular.” To this Mr. Prinsep replies : 
“There can be no doubt, as Mr. Hodgson says, that all scholastic disputation with 
the existing Brahmanical schools, which Sakya personally visited and overcame, 
must have been conducted in the classical language. The only question is, whether 
any of these early disquisitions have been preserved, and whether, for example, 
the life of Sakya, called the Lalita Vistara, found by Prof. Wilson to agree verbatim 
with the Tibetan translation examined simultaneously by Mr. Csoma, has a greater 
antiquity than the Pitakattayan of Ceylon.” He then adds an extract of a letter of 
Csoma de Kordsi, which proposes a solution of the apparent difficulty, urged by Mr. 
Hodgson against the opinion of the Buddhists themselves, that the dialect of Ma- 
ge was the primary language of their sacred writings “ In reference to your and 

r. Turnour’s opinion, that the original records of the Buddhists in ancient India 
were written in the Magadhi dialect, I beg leave to add in support of it, that in the 
index of register of the Kahgyur it is stated, that the Sutras in general, excepting 
the Sher-chhin and Rgyud, (i. e. those parts treating of transcendental theology, and 
the mysteries of religious worship. See Asiatic Researches, xx. pp. 393 and 487,) 
after the death of Shakya, were first written in the Sindhu language, and the Sher- 
chhin and Rgyud in the Sanskrit; but part of the Rgyud also in several other corrupt 
dialects. It is probable that in the seventh century and afterwards, the ancient 
Buddhistic religion was remodelled and generally written in Sanskrit, before the 
Tibetans commenced its introduction by translations into their own country.” Jour. 
of As. Soc. of Bengal, vi. p. 652, &c. 

t Mah&nima began to reign four.huodred and seventy-six years and seven months 
afier Vattadchamini, who reigned twelve years. B.C. 10 plus 476=A.D.466. He 
reigned 22 years, till A. D. row 
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propagation of the religion of Buddha. “A brahman youth, 
born in the neighborhood of the terrace of the great bo-tree 
(in Magadha,) accomplished in the ‘wijja’ and ‘sippa;’ 

who had achieved the knowledge of the three ‘ wédos,’ and 
possessed great aptitude in obtaining acquirements: indefa- 
tigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a schismatic 
wanderer over Jambudipo, (Gangetic India,) established him- 
self, in the character of a disputant, in a certain wiharo, and 
was in the habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with 
clasped hands, a discourse which he had learned, perfect in 
all its component parts, and sustained throughout in the same 
lofty strain. A certain mahathéro, Réwato, becoming ac- 
quainted with him there, and (saying to himself,) ‘ This indi- 
vidual is a person of profound knowledge ; it will be worthy 
(of me) to convert him;’ inquired, ‘ Who is this who is 
braying like an ass?’ (The brahman) replied to him; 
‘Thou canst not define, then, the meaning conveyed in the 
braying of asses.’ On (ihe théro) rejoining, ‘I can define 
it;’ he (the brahman) exhibited the extent of the knowledge 
which he possessed. The théro criticized each of his propo- 
sitions, and pointed out in what respect they were fallacious. 
He, who had been thus refuted, said, ‘ Well, then, descend to 
thy own creed ;’ and he propounded to him a passage from 
the ‘ Abhidhammo’ (of the Pitakattaya.) He (the brahman) 
could not divine the signification of that (passage;) and 
inquired, ‘ Whose manto is this?’ ‘It is Buddho’s manto.’ 
On his exclaiming, ‘Impart it to me;’ (the théro) replied, 
‘Enter the sacerdotal order” He who was desirous of ac- 
quiring the knowledge of the Pitakattaya, subsequently 
coming to this conviction: ‘ This is the sole road to salva- 
tion;’ became a convert to that faith. As he was as pro- 
found in his (ghés6) eloquence, as Buddho himself, they 
conferred on him the appellation of Buddhaghéso, (Sansk. 
Buddhoghésha) the Voice of Buddha; and throughout the 
world he became as renowned as Buddho. Having there 
(in Jambudipo) composed an original work called ‘ Nané- 
dayan ;’ he, at the same time, wrote the chapter called ‘ Attha- 
salini’ on the Dhammasangini (one of the commentaries on 
the Abhidhammo.) Réwato théro then observing that he 
was desirous of undertaking the compilation of a ‘ Parittat- 
thakathan’ (a general commentary on the Pitakattaya,) thus 
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addressed him; ‘The text alone (of the Pitakattaya) has 
been preserved in this land: the Atthakatha are not extant 
here; nor is there any version to be found of the wada 
(schisms) complete. The Singhalese Atthakatha are genu- 
ine. They were composed in the Singhalese language by 
the inspired and profoundly wise Mahindo, who had previ- 
ously consulted the discourses of Buddho, authenticated at 
the three convocations, and the dissertations and arguments 
of Sariputto and others, and they are extant among the Sing- 
halese. Repairing thither, and studying the same, translate 
(them) according to the rules of the grammar of the Magad- 
has. It will be an act conducive to the welfare of the whole 
world.’ Having been thus advised, this eminently wise per- 
sonage rejoicing therein, departed from thence, and visited 
this island in the reign of this monarch (Mahanamo.) 

Taking up his residence in the secluded 
Ganthakaro wiharo at Anuradhapura, he translated according 
to the grammatical rules of the Magadhas, which is the root 
of all languages, the whole of the Singhalese Atthakatha 
(into Pali.) This proved an achievement of the utmost con- 
sequence to all languages spoken by the human race. All the 
théros and acharayos held this compilation in the same estima- 
tion as the text (of the Pitakattaya.) Thereafter, the objects of 
his mission having been fulfilled, he returned to Jambudipo, 
to worship at the bo-tree (at Uruwélaya, in Magadha.”) * 
From this passage we learn that the Brahmans of India 
were now actively engaged in repelling the extensive en- 
croachments of the Buddhists; and that Buddhism had at 
the same time lost something of its vigor there, inasmuch as 
the true interpretation of its sacred books, the Atthakatha, 
made up by the experience of its ancient teachers, from the 
age of the first council, was no longer possessed either in oral 
tradition, or in a written form. This important appendix and 
support to the Pitakas, must have fallen away, however, by 
degrees; so that the religion of Buddha may be said to have 
begun to decline in its native country in the first centuries of 
our era. Meanwhile the ancient Atthakatha was pier 
in Ceylon; and by the restoration of it to India, from that 
island, there was a reciprocation of influence in behalf of 





# See Mehav. pp. 200 - 253. 
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Buddhism upon its parent country.* But Buddhaghdésha’s 
Pali version of the Atthakatha was adopted in Ceylon: and 
probably that traditionary comment had never before been 
written in the dialect of Magadha. The literary labors of 
Buddhaghdsha, which are noticed in the Mahavanso, as des- 
tined to “conduce to the welfare,of the whole world,” and 
as having “proved of the utmost consequence to all lan- 
guages spoken by the human race,” are historically connected 
with the introduction of Buddhism into Further India. 

Col. Symes, the English ambassador to Ava, informs us 
that the Arhans of Birma, profess to have received their reli- 
gion from Zehoo (Pali, Sihalo) or Ceyion by the way of Ar- 
racan. Ceylon is their holy land, and, in common with all the 
inhabitants of Further India, they speak of Buddha as the 
son of a king of that island, and their sacred era corres- 
ponds exactly with that of the Ceylonese. With the Budd- 
hists of Siam, too, Ceylon is the original seat of their religion ; 
and the Ceylonese era of Buddha’s death is theirs; their 
sacred language also is the Pali. According to their own 
story, the immediate source of’ Buddhism with them was 
Kambodja and Laos. In these other countries of Further 
India again, we find the Pali to be the sacred language, and 
that Ceylon is the place of pilgrimage to the devout Budd- 
hist.t On all these grounds it appears certain, that Buddhism 
was carried to Further India from Ceylon. But as to the 
time of its introduction there, we have only the statement of 
P. Carpanus, on the authority of a Birman history, called 
the Maharazoen (from Sanskrit Maha, great, and Radchan, 
king’) that the Pali books and character were brought from 





* The existence of an interpretation, of ancient authority, supplementary to the 
Buddhist Scripture itself, probably led the way in the progress of time, as further 
explanation became necessary and was suggested, to that immense multiplication 
of books esteemed sacred, among the nations which received Buddhism later, as 
the Chinese, the Tibetans, and the Mongols. We read in the Mahavanso, that 
Buddhaghésha’s translation of the Singhalese Atthakatha “ was held in the same 
estimation as the text (of the Pitakas.”) That this ancient interpretation should 
require for itself a comment, on account of the language in which it might happen 
to be made known, or the nature of the ideas expressed, (which would be most 
likely to occur on the introduction of Buddhism among people so different from the 
Indians. as the Chinese and the natives of northern Asia,) was sufficient to give 
occasion to an enlargement of it by additions, which should in their turn obtain cur- 
rency, and even became incorporated into the code of Scripture itself. 

+ See Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, by M. Symes, Esq., London, 
1800, p. 299, and Die Erdkunde von Asien, von Carl Ritter, iii. 1165-1169. Arban, 
or Veneradle, is a common title of the Buddhist ecclesiastic: 
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Ceylon to Pegu by a Brahman, named Buddhaghéso, in the 
940th year of their era, or A. D. 307.* It is, however, asserted 
by Mr. Turnour, that the Pali books of Buddha, of the Bir- 
mans and Siamese, do not differ from those of the Ceylonese, 
which points to the identity of the Buddhaghésha of Ceylon, 
to whom, as has been already stated, the Buddhists of that 
island refer their Atthakatha, with the person of the same 
name mentioned in Birman history, especially when we take 
into the account the wide circulation in foreign lands, which 
his Pali Atthakatha is said to have had. As to the discrepancy 
of a century between the Birman date, and that assigned to 
Buddhaghdosha in the Ceylonese history, we might, with so 
good a reason for identifying the persons, allow it to pass asa 
misstatement of Carpanus; but possibly the tradition of the 
Birmans may have confounded the first propagation of 
Buddhism among them with their reception of its sacred 
books. The religion of Buddha was, therefore, made known 
to the Birmans not later than the close of the fifth century, 
nor earlier than the beginning of the third. Another means 
of ascertaining by what way Buddhism came to Further 
India, and its relative age in the several countries included 
under that name, is a careful criticism of the Pali alphabets 
which are found there. This has been carried out in a most 
satisfactory manner by the learned Burnouf and Lassen in 
their Essai sur le Pali: and we may here draw some impor- 
tant inferences from the results of their valuable labors. 
Supposing the tradition, that the Buddhist hooks were trans- 
mitted from Ceylon to Further India, to be correct, we should 
find somewhere eastward of Hindustan, an alphabet associa- 
ted with Buddhism, which is derivable from some ancient 
character of Ceylon, or, as Ceylon affords us no such speci- 
men of an ancient alphabet, one which will serve as a medi- 
um between the ancient Dévanagari of Hindustan and the 
modern Singhalese, at the same time that the forms of the 
Pali alphabets of Birma and Siam may be derived from it. 
Such an alphabet appears in the Akchara Buddha, or A/pha- 
bet of Buddha, of the island of Java, which may therefore be 
supposed to have been once used by the Buddhists in Ceylon, 





* Alph. Barman. p. 14, ed. 1787, quoted in Essai sur le Pali par Burnouf et Las- 
een. is, 1626, p. 62. 
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either in the same or an older form,* and to have been trans- 
mitted thence with Buddhism to Further India. But if this 
is allowed, then undoubtedly the Buddhism of Java had its 
immediate origin in Ceylon: and since the Akchara Buddha, 
compared with the oldest written character of Birma, the 
square Pali, has marks of higher antiquity, it further follows 
that Java received the religion of Buddha sooner than Birma 
did. The Pali alphabet of the Siamese is still more modern 
than the square Pali: but the tradition of Siam referring to 
Kambodja and Laos as the proximate source of its religion, 
forbids deriving it through the old Birman,—and would 
rather lead to the supposition, that in Kambodja or Laos may 
be found an alphabetical character to connect it with the 
Akchara Buddha of Java, and that the Buddhist religion and 
its accompanying influences came across from Java to the 
eastern side of the continent of Further India, and in that 
way at length reached the Siamese. 

The island of Java, according to its own chroniclers, 
received Indian colonies from the Deccan in the first 
years of the era of Salivahana, beginning with A. D. 76: 
and we. have a literary monument in the Kavi language of 
that island, which in the attitude of mutual antagonism in 
which it presents certain indigenous divinities and deities of 
India, bears marks of belonging to a period of Javanese history 
not far removed from that event. But even this oldest speci- 
men known to us of the literature of Java, contains a mixture 
of Buddhist doctrine, from which we may perhaps infer, that 
Buddhism began to spread in Java as early at least as the 
second century of our era. Another similar work, exhibiting 
a predominance of Indian mythology, and “ proceeding almost 
entirely from Buddhist doctrine,” indicates the further progress 
of Indian civilization and Buddhism together.t The Chi-/ 





* A tradition of Ceylon speaks of the- first introduction of writing there under 
Dévanampriyatissa. Asiatic Researches, vii. p. 422. Calcutta, 1801. 

t See Mémoire, Lettre et Rapports relatifs au cours de langues Malaye et Javanaise 
fait a la Bibl. Royale, &c., &c., par Edward Dulaurier. Paris, 1843, pp. 20, 27, 29, 
and Ueber die Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Java, von Wilhelm v. Humbolt. 
Bd. i. Kap. ii. Beurtheilung des Alters und der Art der Verbindungen mit Indien 
aus dem Fastande Java’s in Sprache, Einrichtungen und Gebrauche. Berlin, 1832. 
Hnmboldt observes : “ Der Buddhismus auf Java hat sicl: offenbar auf Sanskritische 
Bachen gegriindet” .. . . “dass das Pali auf Java gar nicht eingewirkt hat, zeigt 
sich daran, dass man im Kawi, so wie im Javanischen selbst, keine Spur derselben 
antrifft. Das Kawi fthrt bloss auf reines Sanskrit zurtick, und gibt gar keinen Anlass 
Pali darin zu vermuthen. Die Buddha-lehre gelangte nach Java, ohne durch das 
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nese pilgrim, whose narrative has already been of so much 
service, informs us of the state of Java in the beginning of 
the fifth century in these few words: “ Arrived at a king- 
dom called Ye-pho-thi (Yava Dvipa, or island of Yava.) 
Heretics and Brahmans are very numerous there; the law of 
Foé is there out of the question.”* Java was probably 
the centre from which Buddhism spread to other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago: for, after its colonization from India, 
it became the leading island of the group, both in a political 
and a religious point of view, and continued so to the end of 
the fourteenth century. We may expect, however, more 
light than we yet have, on the migrations of the Buddhists 
over the Indian Ocean. 

We must now turn back to notice some events in the his- 
tory of Buddhism in the north of India, and beyond the 
Himalaya. We have already seen that a country included 
in the kingdom of Cashmere received a Buddhist mission, 
B. C. 241. But the Radjatarangini says, that one Aséka, 
whose reign it makes to begin eighty-four years after Buddha’s 
death, or 459 B. C.,+ “ having extinguished within him every 
vicious inclination, and embraced the religion of Dchina 
(the Vanquisher, or Buddha,) spread stipa-heaps widely in 
Suschkala here, where is the mountain of Vitasta.”” The 





Medium der Pali-sprache hindurchzugehn, also in einer Zeit und aus einer Gegend, 
wo die heiligen Buddha-schriften in Sanskritsprache gelesen wurden:” and he 
seems inclined to believe, that Buddhism was brought to Java from Kalinga on the 
eastern coast of Hindustan. But there may have been Sanskrit books in Ceylon 
which were transported to Java ; and Humboldt makes it evident that the Javanese 
Buddhism was of a philosophical mould. We may perhaps be allowed to suggest, 
whether the translation of the Pali Scriptures into Sanskrit, which Csoma de Korosi 
supposes was made in the seventh century and afterwards, evidently with reference 
to the introduction of the Buddha-religion into Tibet and other northern countries, 
had not in fact been begun in Ceylon at a much earlier period, even at the begin- 
ning of our era, when the oral law of the Buddhists was first written in Pali. It is 
not at all unlikely, that the conflict with Brahmanism led the Buddhists to go yet a 
step further, than to refine their provincial dialect, as it has been shown they proba- 
bly did, for the sake of better appearance, on first committing it to writing, and that 
from that time they gradually embodied their Scriptures in the true classic language. 
The more metaphysical writings would naturally, according to this view, have re- 
ceived the improved dress sooner than others of a more popular character, and such 
may have been carried to Java. Were it true, that the Foé Koué Ki speaks of 
Sanskrit books of Buddhism in Ceylon, in the fifth century, as Humboldt states on 
secondary authority, this theory would have some historical support: but the /an- 
guage Fan cannot be proved to signify in that narrative the Sanskrit any more than 
the Pali, its proper meaning being the language of India, indefinitely ; see note to 
Foé Koué Ki, on p 15. 
* See Foé Koué Ki, pp. 360, 364. 
t See Note f, p. 101. 
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same history adds, “the Vitasta here in the city was to be 
seen amid consecrated groves, and viharas: the tchaitya 
ordered to be built was one of which the eye could not reach 
the summit.”* The river called the Vitasta in this passage 
is the Jelum, or Hydaspes, as the observation of an Eng- 
lish traveller, Vigne, enables us to affirm.t The mountain 
of the same name must have been not far from this river 
in some part of its course: but whether Sushkala was in the 
valley of Cashmere, or not, cannot be determined; though 
there is no reason to doubt that it belonged to the dominion 
of the Cashmerian king. But the history of Cashmere 
represents Buddhism there, as from the first consisting merely 
in the worship of Buddha, together with Siva and Vishnu: 
that the people and their princes were Buddhists to some 
extent, in certain periods, is chiefly indicated by the building 
of viharas and stdpas, and the erection of Buddha-images; 
or if, as is the case, one of the moral precepts of Buddhism, 
that no animated being should be destroyed, appears to have 
been sometimes recognized, we find, that there might be at 
the same time no worship paid to Buddha, and that the study 
of the Védas was encouraged.{ Such was the incoherent 
form of the Buddhism of Cashmere, in general. Yet it is 
very possible, that it had a stricter character within the pre- 
cincts of the viharas, and that the principles of the religion 
were there inculcated.§ One period, however, formed an 
exception to this general representation of Cashmerian 
Buddhism. It has been already referred to, but deserves a 
more distinct notice. The Radjatarangini says of the Tur- 
ushkas, who reigned in Cashmere: “These kings, though 
of the race of the Turushkas, were protectors of virtue. In 
the plain Sushka, and elsewhere, they built retreats for sacred 
studies, tchaityas, and other edifices. During their long 





> See Radjatar. i. 102, 103, and on the name Dchina, Troyer’s Radjatar. i. pp. 352, 


+“ The Jelum, above Islamabad, is called the Sandren; thence to Baramala it is 
known only by the name of the Vet, or Wet, or Bevah : thence in the pass it retains 
with the Hindoos its Sanskrit name, the Vetasta.” See Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, 
vi p. 767. 

See Rajatar. iii. 2—96 ; v. 29, 43, 64. 

§ There is not in the RAjatarangini a single expression of the writer, which im- 
plies either that he was a Brahman or a Buddhist ; he cannot, therefore, be supposed 
to have been guilty of a want of honesty, owing to religious prejudice, in handling 
the national traditions, and the conviction is strengthened, that he has given us, as 
he professes to do, the result of unbiased research. 
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reign, for the most part, the valley of Cashmere was in the , 
power of the Bauddhas, of great fame for their roaming 
about.” A more graphic description of Buddhist Mendi- ( 
cants, zealously engaged in propagating their religion, could / 
scarcely have been drawn: and it clearly appears, that the / 
religion of Buddha was.dominant in Cashmere under that | 
dynasty, or between B. C. 393 and B. C. 249, according to a) 
‘computation which has been already stated.* 

But it is chiefly on account of the name of that race of 
princes, that reference is here made to it. The great geog- 
rapher, Carl Ritter, supposes they may have been a Bactrian, 
or Geto-Scythian Turkish tribe of the north ;+ and perhaps 
it was through them, when their dynasty at length gave way 
to the line of native princes in Cashmere, that a knowledge 
of the religion, which they had so long fostered abroad, was 
first carried to their native plains; and possibly they were 
accompanied by some of those roaming mendicants, whom 
they had allowed to gain so much influence in Cashmere, 
but who, with the change of dynasty there, might not have 
retained their power in that country, had they remained be- 
hind. With the expulsion of the Turushkas from Cashmere, 
may indeed, with some plausibility, be connected those tra- 
ditions of Northern Asia, which speak of Cashmerian Cha- 
mens or Sramanas, that is, Buddhist Mendicants, who left 
their native land to spread “the religion of the vanquisher” 
in that wide domain of barbarism, where it was destined to 
exert so astonishing an influence.t} Let us, therefore, exam- 
ine whether there is any particular tradition, which may give 
a more historical air to this suggestion. It is known, that 
Khotan, the western part of Lesser Bochara, was a great 
mart of commercial intercourse in ancient times, between 
China and Persia, and of the traffic of the remote East with 
the countries westward of the Persian Empire, by the way 
of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea; and that it had also inti- 
mate relations with Central India, across Cashmere, is con- 
clusively proved by the names of many places there, as given 





* See Note f, p. 101. 

+t See Ritter’s Erdkuade von Asien, B. ii. s. 1100, &c. 

t See Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 41, 45, &c. With Srimanas, in Prakrit 
Samanos, is probably connected the appellation, Zauar=so,' given by Greek writers 
to certain of the Indian philosophers. 
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by the Chinese authors, of which, according to Rémusat, the 
Sanskrit origin may still be recognized. We further know, 
that at the time of the Mongol conquest, Khotan had been 
long a centre of Buddhist influence; for the Buddhists of 
countries further to the east were then wont to make pilgrim- 
ages thither, to inquire after the sacred books, and the tradi- 
tions of their religion.* The period of the introduction of 
Buddhism into that country is entirely undetermined, unless 
a certain tradition, which was current in Khotan in the time 
of the Chinese dynasty of the Thang, may afford the desired 
clue. The tradition is, that the prince of Khotan was mi- 
raculously descended from the deity Pi-chamen, which, if it 
has any foundation in fact, can scarcely be interpreted to 
signify less than that the civil state had been established 
under Buddhist influence. But we have the information of 
a Chinese author, that from the time of Wouti of the 
dynasty of the Han, an emperor whose reign was from 
B. C. 140 to B. C. 87, Khotan began to have political rela- 
tions with China, and that the succession of its princes was 
not afterwards interrupted, down to the age of the Thang ;+ 
consequently, the tradition respecting the establishment of 
the principality must refer to a period as remote, at the very 
least, as the close of the first century before our era; and, 
though beyond this there is ground only for conjecture, it is 
worthy of remark, that the tradition relates to an event, which 
might very naturally have been connected with the expul- 
sion of the Turushkas from Cashmere, about B. C. 249. 
Within what limits the religion of Buddha anciently spread 
in Northern Asia, or to what extent it still exists there, is not 
precisely ascertained.t So far as we know, its influence has 
been most powerfully felt in Tibet and Mongolia, which, 
under the great Mongol emperors, were united into one 
Buddhist diocese. Its history in these countries, therefore, 
has claims upon our attention. 

According to a tradition of the Mongols, the foundation of 
Buddhism, in Tibet, was laid in A. D. 367, when certain books 
and objects held in veneration by the Buddhists as emblems, 





: AF Hist. de la Ville de Khotan, préface, and Ritter’s Erdkunde von Asia, 
i. c. 

t See Hist. de la V. de Khotan, pp. 37-40, and pp. 1 and 83. 
p- 289, d&e. 

+ But see Recherches sur les langues Tartares, par M. Abel-Rémusat. Paris, 1620, 
Pp. 289, &c. 
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are said to have appeared in a mysterious manner; and it is 
added, that they were preserved as sacred treasures, unex- 

lained in respect to their origin or their real value, until 
A. D. 632, when the reigning sovereign, named Srongdsan 
Gambo, sent to India to obtain an alphabet, in which the 
Tibetan language might be written, for the purpose of 
spreading the religion of Buddha in that country.* But it is 
evident, that whatever knowledge of Buddhism may have 
existed in Tibet previously to this period, in the seventh 
century, it had not been acquired from any books of that re- 
ligion; for then the alphabet of such books would certainly 
have been adopted at once for the Tibetan language, when 
the object was to clothe the sacred words of Buddha ina 
more intelligible form ; and there would have been no occa- 
sion to send abroad for an alphabet. Nor does tradition say, 
that it was any part of Srongdsan’s design in sending to India, 
to obtain a key to those books, which, it is pretended, had 
been so carefully treasured for nearly three centuries, and 
which, if that had been the case, he would certainly have 
made it his first object to decypher, when he was seeking an 
alphabet for his native tongue. Most probably, therefore, the 
Buddhist books were first brought into Tibet in the seventh 
century, and the story of their previous introduction and 
preservation was a state trick, designed to give them more 
authority in the view of the people. We have only to suppose 
that the Buddhist religion had become, a short time before, 
somewhat known, and had already produced a movement in 
favor of civilization, which, according to tradition, took place 
in the reign of Srongdsan Gambo, and it will appear quite 
likely that this sovereign sought to procure an alphabet for 
the Tibetan, with a view to the wider promulgation of the 
religion newly introduced. His sending to India may have 
been merely because that land was famous in the north as a 
home of learning, or it may indicate that Buddhism was 
brought from thence into Tibet. One story gives the partic- 
ular circumstance, that the mission deputed by Srongdsan 
Gambo went as far as to Southern India, with which coir- 
cides the account of native authors, that the most ancient 
sacred character used in Tibet was the Landsha,—a name 





* See Ssanang Ssetsen, pp. 25, 27, 29, 31, and notes, pp. 326 - 328. 
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which is the proper Tibetan form of Lanka, — and the fact, 
that the alphabet of Tibet, with which we are acquainted, 
as used for sacred purposes, has clearly a resemblance to 
the Akchara Buddha of Java, which probably came from 
Ceylon. The establishment of Buddhism on a firm footing 
in Tibet seems to have dated from about the middle of the 
seventh century, (A. D. 689-641,) when Srongdsan, as it is 
said, married two princesses, the one of China, the other of 
Nepal, who each brought with them to the Tibetan court 
large collections of Buddhist books, as well as images of 
Buddha. ‘This was the era of the first general translation of 
the sacred writings of the Buddhists into Tibetan, and of the 
appropriation to its object, on an extensive scale, of the al- 
phabet imported from India. A commission was appointed, 
consisting of an Indian Pandit, two Nepalese teachers, one 
Chinese, and a Tibetan, to translate “the books of doctrine 
and the ritual,” which consequently were possessed, in part, 
in each of the languages of the foreign interpreters ; and 
though this would not of itself justify the inference that 
some of them were in Sanskrit, yet the late discovery 
of Sanskrit Buddhist books in Nepal, from which a por- 
tion of the Tibetan version appears to have been made, is 


at once a strong presumption in favor of it, and a confirma- 
tion of this whole account of the embodying of the Buddhist 
writings in the Tibetan language.* By this translation of the 
‘“‘words of Buddha,” “the sun of the religion was made to 
rise upon the dark land of Tibet.” Yet that development 
of Buddhism, which seems to have been peculiar to Tibet, 
or Lamaism, was reserved for a later age. Under the Mongol 





* See Ssanang Ssetsen, pp. 35, 37, and notes, pp. 333, 343. That Buddhist books 
were brought from Nepal at this time, and that learned Nepalese were concerned 
in the translation into Tibetan, shows that Buddhism had become acclimated there 
before it was in Tibet. See also, on this point, 8. 8. p. 335. The whole collection of ° 
the Tibetan Buddhist books consists of the Kahgyur, or Trans/lation of command- 
ment, in one hundred volumes, and the Stahgyur, in two hundred and twenty-five 
volumes. The latter, probably, corresponds in subject to the Atthakatha of Ceylon. 
The former is sometimes called Dé-not-sum, which is equivalent to Tripitakan, and 
comprehends the three divisions, Dulva, or Vinaya, Do, or Satra, and Chhos-non- 

, or Abhidharma. See Analysis of the Tibetan sacred works, by Csoma de K6ros1, 
in Asiatic Researches, 4to. vol. xx. p. 41, &c., and p. 553, &e. It should be added, 
that not all the Tibetan translations were made under Srongdsan Gambo, but that in 
the eleventh century, after a temporary suppression of Buddhism in Tibet, when many 
of the Buddhist hooks had been destroyed, or withdrawn from circulation, “ the sacred 
writings not before known” were translated hy an ecclesiastic of Hindustan. See 
S. S. p. 53, and note, p. 366. Comp. pp. 363, 364. 
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Tchinggis-khan, in the thirteenth century, temporal and 
spiritual power were first united in the person of the recog- 
nized head of the clerical order of the Buddhists, on his be- 
coming elevated to the rank of a sub-king in Tibet, then in- 
cluded within the empire of the Mongols; for so is to be 
interpreted the message of the conqueror to one of the Lamas 
of Tibet, which tradition has handed down in these laconic 
terms: “ I was minded to call thee ; but as my race of world- 
ly business is not run, I have not called thee. From here I 
trust to thee, defend thou me from there.” * After the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when Buddhism had extensively 
spread among the Mongols themselves, a grandson of 
Tchinggis-khan made the Grand Lama of Tibet “king of 
the doctrine in the three lands,” that is, Grand Lama, or 
Patriarch of the religion of Buddha for the whole empire ; 
and, at the same time, this spiritual chief of the Buddhist 
religion «was treated as having the prerogative of dis- 
pensing temporal power by consecration, just as the sove- 
reigns of Europe, before the Reformation, were wont to re- 
ceive their crowns and the unction of royalty at the hands 
of the Roman Pontifft Under the dynasties which succeed- 
ed the brief period of the Mongol empire, there seems to have 
been an increased parade of veneration for the Buddhist Pa- 
triarchs, while at the same time less power was in their hands. 
In these circumstances the ecclesiastical system of Buddhism 
reached that acme of absurdity, the lama-worship, which first 
became known to Europeans, through the Jesuit mission- 
aries. 





* See S. S. p. 89, and note, p. 393, where may be found an extract from a Mongol 
author, who speaks of the different periods of the history of Buddhism among the 
Mongols, and says: “the first of these periods is that, when Bogda Tschinggis 
Khaghan sent an ambassador to the head Sota with the following order: Be thou 
the Lama, to advise me now and in future ; I will become Master and Provider of 
the alms-gifts, and make the rites of the religion a part of the state-establishment ; 
to this end have I exempted all the clergy of Tibet from taxation.” 

1 See S. S. pp. 115, 117, and note, p. 397. The proper signification of Lama is, One 
who shows the way, that is, takes the lead of others in consecration to spiritual con- 
cerns. It does not necessarily indicate hierarchical preéminence ; and probably was 
applied to any Buddhist ecclesiastic in Tibet, before it became appropriated to denote 
spiritual supremacy under Tchinggis-khan. In speaking of a clerical head of the 
Tibetan Buddhists, whom the policy of Tchinggis-khan raised to a higher elevation, 
there is intended to be implied no more than that subordination with reference to 
relative attainments and reputation, which must exist among the Buddhist ecclesi- 
astics, as a result of their monastic training. How far this had become a more fixed 
distinction of rank, in Tibet, even before the time of the great Mongol conqueror, it 
is not easy to say. 
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It is not surprising, that the Jesuits imagined a work of 
the Devil in the near “resemblance of the institutions, which 
constitute the exterior form of the worship of the Grand La- 
ma, to those of the Roman church.” “Chez les Tartares, 
en effet,’ says Abel-Rémusat, “on retrouve un pontife souve- 
rain, des patriarches chargés du gouvernement spirituel des 
provinces, un conseil de lamas supérieurs, qui se réunissent 
en conclave pour élire le pontife, et dont les insignes méme 
resemblent a ceux de nos cardinaux, des couvens de moines 
et de religieuses, des priéres pour les morts, la confession 
auriculaire, l’intercession des saints, le jeine, le baisement 
des pieds, les litanies, les processions, l’eau lustrale.” The 
same writer goes on to say: “ Tous ces rapports embarras- 
sent peu ceux qui sont persuadés, que le christianisme a ete 
autrefois fort repandu dans la Tartarie ; il leur semble evident, 
que les institutions des lamas, qui ne remontent pas au dela 
du xiiime siécle de notre ere, ont ete calqués sur les ndtres. 
L’explication est un peu plus difficile dans le systeme con- 
traire, parcequ’il faudroit avant tout prouver la haute antiqui- 
te du pontificat, et des pratiques lamaiques.”* That a 
knowledge of Christianity and of institutions associated with 
it, may have been disseminated in Tartary in the thirteenth 
century, is indeed easily conceivable, from the known extent 
of the conquests of Tchinggis-khan and his successors, which 
drew many strangers to their court from nominally Christian 
countries, from the zeal of the Nestorian missionaries, and 
of those sent out by St. Louis, and from the readiness of the 
Mongol emperors to give free scope, within their dominion, 
to all forms of faith and worship. But what M. Rémusat 
justly considered essential to the explanation of the resem- 
blances in question, on other ground than that of imitation of 
the Roman Church, the proof of the high antiquity of the 
Buddhist pontificate and the lama usages, is in part afforded 
by the progress which Buddhism made in manifesting its 
principles in Ceylon ; for we see, that there the Buddhist ec- 
clesiastics were inclined to usurp power in the state, that a 
matured monastic institution was established, that proces- 
sions were the most common ceremony of religious worship, 
and that auricular confession was in use, before the close of 
the sixth century ; and there is not the least evidence that 





* See Recherches sur les langues Tartares. Disc. Prélim. p. 7. 
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Christianity was known so early on that island. Had M. 
Rémusat been acquainted with the contents of the Mahavan- 
so, which was first published several years after he wrote the 
passage above quoted, he would not have so far countenanced 
the opinion, that the similarities between the Buddhist insti- 
tutions, as observed in Tibet, and those of his own church, 
are to be ascribed to a modelling of the former upon the 
latter. The truth seems to be, that the Buddhist and the 
Papal ecclesiastical systems have something common in 
their essence, which produced similar developments, without 
any connection between them; and that when they were 
brought into contact, as in Tibet, the recognition of the for- 
eign system by the Buddhists, as kindred with their own, in 
certain particulars, led to actual imitation of it in others, so 
that the resemblance became yet more marked. We can, 
however, discover a reason, why the element of temporal 
authority, as founded upon spiritual prerogatives, should have 
come to its culminating point in Buddhism precisely when 
it did, without the influence of any example, — and that is 
the policy of the Mongol emperors, which naturally led them 
to make those their vicegerents over a conquered people, who 
would have the highest power to sway the popular will, on 
account of the religious reverence paid to them by the nation. 
The Grand Lamas of Tibet were never wholly independent 
of the Mongols, even in spiritual matters; but their spiritual 
authority was made to subserve the interests of the empire 
by its union with a temporal power based upon it. 

The Mongols were also the great patrons of Buddhism in 
China. In the thirteenth century, Koblai Khan brought a 
large part of China under the Mongol sceptre, and his reign 
was the period of the glory of the religion of Buddha in that 
country. It had its votaries there, however, previously, dur- 
ing many centuries. The date ordinarily assigned to its in- 
troduction, which was first stated by Deguignes on Chinese 
authority, is A. D.65.* But since it has been shown, that 
the influence of Buddhism had probably extended to Kho- 
tan, as early at least as the end of the first century before 
Christ, and that political relations began to arise between 
Khotan and China not far from that time; we can scarcely 
hesitate to believe, that the propagandism of the Buddhists had 





* See Histoire Générale des Huns, &c., par M. Deguignes. i. p.30. Paris, 1756. 
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carried their religion into the Celestial Empire, even before 
our era; more especially as we find it to have been common, 
in later times, for Buddhist Mendicants of the cloisters of 
Khotan, to be employed in political negotiations with the 
Chinese empire.* During the first three or four centuries, 
Buddhist pilgrims were constantly on the way from China 
to India, and the eastern part of the Sassanidan empire, 
to obtain instruction in the faith of Buddha, and to collect 
the books of the religion; and a missionary zeal carried 
many from afar to China.t The first great era of the 
propagation of Buddhism among the Chinese, early in the 
fourth century, was owing to the influence of an Indian 
Buddhist, named Fo-thou-tchhing, or Purity of Buddha, who, 
by adroitly availing himself of a knowledge of the powers of 
nature, to effect the semblance of miracles of healing and of 
raising the dead to life, and by fortunate predictions and 
shrewd auguries, and the so-called gift of second sight, gained 
entire command of the popular mind.{ But the system of 
Confucius was deeply rooted in the educated minds of the 
nation, and the opposition to Buddhism on the part of the 
Confucians made it odious to the Tartar prince, at whose 
court Fo-thou-tchhing had been received. The conception of 
virtue as a sort of social propriety, the putting away of the 
idea of deity as unessential, and the giving up of a future 
state of existence, all which belong to the doctrine of the great 
Chinese philosopher, are indeed directly opposed to the spirit of 
Indian religion, and more especially to the principles of Budd- 
hism. Another philosophy, however, which was cherished 
by a certain class of the thinking Chinese, though not distin- 
guishing the man of letters, as an adherence to the Confu- 
cian system did, the T'ao-doctrine, may have prepared the 
way for the reception of Buddhism by the more instructed ; 
for it so nearly resembles the Buddhist philosophy in its 
fundamental idea, Tao, which it defines to be something 
nameless, deprived of action, thought, judgment, intelligence, 
the occasion but not the cause of created existence ; and in 
the view it gives of the highest perfection as an absolute qui- 





* See Hist. de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 83, 85, 96. 

+ Foé Koué Ki. Introd. pp. 38-41. 

t+ See Memoir of Fo-thou-tchhing in Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, par M., 
Abel-Rémusat. Paris, 1829. ii. p. 179, &c. 
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escence, without action, thought, or desire, that the inquiry 
suggests itself, whether Lao-tseu, the author of the Tao-doc- 
trine, whose age was the same with that of Buddha, can 
have had communication with the Indian sectary, or whether 
the coincidence of their principles is to be ascribed to revul- 
sion from a system of pantheism known to both, or whether 
Buddhism was imported into China far more anciently than 
has been supposed. It is true, that the T'ao-sse, perceiving 
the rapid progress of Fo-thou-tchhing’s proselytism, regarded 
him as a dangerous rival, but jealousy without pride prefers 
concession, where the points of agreement outnumber those 
of difference.* A school was founded by Fo-thou-tchhing, 
which handed down the Buddhist doctrines among the Chi- 
nese. But within a century, the disciples of Buddha were 
afflicted with severe disasters from political convulsions, so 
that their faith almost expired, while they neglected to ob. 
serve the precepts of their religion, and their sacred texts 
were dispersed or mutilated. It was in consequence of this 
state of things, that Chy-fa-hian, at the close of the fourth 
century, went on his pilgrimage into foreign Buddhist coun- 
tries, of which the results are so invaluable at the present day, 
as a monument of that particular age of Buddhism. The 
information he obtained respecting the local traditions of 
Buddha’s life and death, and the Scriptures and established 
institutions of the Buddhists, had also the effect, at the time, 





* There is a singular tradition in the Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, p. 20, that ata 
short distance from the city of Khotan “ is the place, where Lao-tseu, having con- 
verted the barbarians to his doctrine, became himself Buddha;” and Chinese tra- 


dition has much to say of the journeyings of Lao-tseu in countries far west of China. 
y 


A very ingenious Memoir was written by M. Rémusat, to prove that the trigram- 
matic symbol of deity used by the Tao-sse,— I-HI- WEI, — had no signification 
in the Chinese language, and is merely a rendering of the sound of the Hebrew 
‘rit ; and he supports his philological conclusions by reference to the traditions 
of Lao-tseu’s western travels. But the distinguished living Sinologue, M. Stanis- 
laus Julien, in a recent work has shown, from the commentary of a Tao-sse philoso- 

her of the second century before Christ, that the mystic symbol has a distinct meaning 
im the Chinese tongue, and professes to have diseovered that the journeys of Lao- 
tseu to the west are wholly fictitious. If these views are admitted, the ground of 
the striking similarity between the doctrines of Lao-tseu and of Buddha, can only 
be, either, that China had felt the infinence of Indian religion at a very remote pe- 
riod, long before Buddhism was promulgated ; or,that an indigenous pantheism had 

revailed, out of which the system Lao-tseu developed itself; or, that some 

nowledge of the Buddhist system had found its way into China already in the time 
of Confucius. See Mémoire sur la vie et les opinions de Lao-tseu, par Abel- Ré- 
musat, in Mém, de |’Acad des Inss. et Belles-Lettres, (new series,) t. vii. pp. 
1-. Paris, 1824 And Le livre de la Voie et de la Vertu composé dans le V Ie. 
siecle avant |’ére chrét. par le Philosophe Lao-tseu, trad. en Fran &e., par Stan- 
islaus Julien. Paris, 1542. — 
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to be a new impulse to the religion of Buddha in China. 
Fifteen years was this devout pilgrim abroad, in Tartary, 
India, the country beyond the Indus, Ceylon, and the In- 
dian Archipelago; and after his return a critical digest of 
Buddhist doctrines and precepts was made by him, with the 
aid of an Indian Pandit, from the books, traditions, and ob- 
servations collected on his way. ‘The first general transla- 
tion into Chinese of the Buddhist Scriptures, was made in 
A. D. 418, under the Tsin dynasty, and was probably a re- 
sult of Chy-fa-hian’s exploring tour. Another translation, 
which is the one now in use in China, was made A. D. 695, 
under one of the Thang emperors, by a friar of Khotan, — an 
age of persecution and laxity having intervened since Chy- 
fa-hian’s return, which made it necessary to establish the 
scriptural code of the Buddhists anew, from sources existing 
out of China.* 

I have thus endeavored to mark some of the most promi- 
nent events in the history of Buddhism, and have glanced at 
nearly every country where it has been propagated. Before 
concluding this sketch, however, I must notice more distinctly 
the last great era of Buddhist history,—that of its extirpa- 
tion in the country of its origin, and in the Indus-land, where 
it once took such deep root. Ithas been seen from the Maha- 
vanso, that in the latter part of the fifth century, the Brahmans 
of Central India were actively engaged in combating the 
Buddhists. Another authority, entirely independent of that, 
acquaints us, that in the year A. D. 495, the Patriarch of the 
Indian Buddhists transferred his seat to China, and that the 
succession was continued no longer in India.t From the 
whole narrative of the Chinese pilgrim, Chy-fa-hian, we fur- 
ther learn, that, up to the commencement of the fifth century, 
there was no open hostility between the Brahmans and Budd- 
hists, even in the city of Benares, which was afterwards to 





* Foé Koué Ki. Introd. pp. 40, 41, 51; Recherches sur les langues Tartares, 
p- 377; and Mélanges Asiatiques, par M. Abel- Rémusat, i. 150, 151. The original dis- 
tinction of Text and Commentary in the Buddhist Scriptures, expressed in the Ti- 
betan version, by the division into Kahgyur and Stahgyur, is also indicated in the 
Chinese translation by the classification into works of the higher course and works of 
the lower course, the legendary explanation of the Atthakatha being regarded as a 
preparation for the Tripitakan itself. As to the language of the originals, from which 
the Chinese versions were made. Rémusat affirms it to be “certain, that all the 
sacred books of the Chinese Buddhists were translated immediately from the Sans- 
krit into Chinese.” See note *, p. 111. 

¢ See Extract from the Japanese Encyclopedia, in Mélanges Asiatiques, i. p. 125. 
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be the head-quarters of Brahmanism. But we have accounts 
of two other Chinese pilgrims, named Soung-yun and Hiuan- 
thsang, who, the one in A. D. 502, and the other between 
A. D. 630 and 650, traversed the same countries which were 
visited by Chy-fa-hian ; and these show, that in the course 
of two centuries since Chy-fa-hian’s tour was ended, and be- 
ginning as early as with the sixth century, the Brahmans had 
been gaining the upper hand in India, and that Buddhism had 
declined also in the countries to the west of the Indus.* To 
all this may be added, that the decisive overthrow of Budd- 
hism in India is to be attributed to the influence of a philoso- 
pher, named Kumarila Bhatta, who lived, as is sufliciently 
well ascertained, in the seventh century.t The final rallying 
of Brahmanism against its formidable antagonist, seems to 
have been accomplished by this philosopher, through a sim- 
plification of the grounds of religious belief. The Mimansa, 
a system of philosophy of which he is the principal expositor, 
assumes the Védas for its foundation, and lays itself out to 
ascertain the meaning of Scripture. Properly speaking, it is 
no philosophy, but rather a system of exposition; and it al- 
lows of no proofs, except by inference from association, com- 
parison of resemblances, presumption from implication, and 
oral communication. These stricter principles, while they 
drew the line of demarkation more definitely between the 
old orthodox creed, and all schemes of religion which had 
diverged from it, would, of course, place the subtle vagaries 
of Buddhism in the most unfavorable light. A royal decree 
is said to have gone forth: “ Let those who slay not, be slain, 
the old man amongst the Bauddhas, and the babe; from the 
bridge of Rama, (the strait between the continent and Ceylon,) 
to the snowy mountains (the Himalaya.”) It cannot, then, 
be far from the truth to say, that, from the middle of the fifth 
century, Buddhism began to be overpowered in India, and in 
the Indus country, and that the profession of this religion 
was not tolerated in Hindustan after the seventh century. 
The sect of the Jains, who are still found in some parts of 
India, and whose existence there may be traced back to the 





* See Fot Koué Ki. Introd. P 44-46, and Appendix II. 


+ See Preface to Sanskrit and English Dictionary, by H. H. Wilson. Calcutta, 
1819, pp. 15-20; Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, i. pp. 295, 332. 
+ See Colebrook’s Misc. Essays, i. 302, 
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few reasons, which have occurred to me, for the rapid spread- 
ing of this religion in India, and its wide diffusion abroad, 

1. Buddhism elevated the regal dignity. One of the most 
ancient traditions of Central India, preserved in the fiction 
of the avataraof Vishnu, as Parasurama, or Rama of the club, 
refers to a primitive strife between the Brahmans, and the 
Kshattriyas, or warrior caste, which ended in victory to the 
Brahmans. ‘The position of royalty, under Brahman institu- 
tions, has always been one of entire subservience to the ac- 
knowledged superiority of the spiritual caste. Theocracy, in 
a certain sense, has been the form of the state. But with the 
Buddhists, the king was the proper ruler of the land, inas- 
much as they looked to him for countenance against the jeal- 
ousy of the Brahmans: and the result was a mutual depend- 
ence, which tended to strengthen both the royal authority and 
the cause of the new sect;—quite like that confederacy of 
king and people against an overpowering aristocracy, in 
early times of European history, when those two powers of 
the state, with seeming contrariety of interest, for awhile 
made common cause with each other against their common 
enemy. ‘This parallel might be carried further; for the spir- 
itual power of the Buddhists, fostered by royal favor, subse- 
quently rose to such a height, that it controlled the sovereign: 
just as royalty in Europe availed itself against popular 
rights of that preéminence which it had obtained only by the 
temporary union of the will of the people with it. Hence 
we do not find that the principle of deference to civil au- 
thority, which contributed to gain for the followers of 
Buddha that position which they acquired in India, actuated 
them to the same extent in the measures they adopted to es- 
tablish themselves in other countries: for, not to speak of the 
absence of an ancient priestly domination in most of the 
foreign countries where Buddhism was introduced, against 
which the civil power might have been invoked for protec- 
tion, — the Buddhist clerical order itself had become tinged 
with priestcraft, at the very time when their system was first 
propagated out of India; and this managing spirit seems 
constantly to have gathered strength, of itself, and by the 
concurrence of circumstances, as Buddhist proselytism en- 
larged its bounds. 

2. Buddhism was most extensively propagated among 
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those, who, so far as there existed any intercourse between 
themselves and the inhabitants of India, were held in con- 
tempt by the Brahmans, as Mletchtchhas, or Barbarians, — 
outcasts from all participation in their religious knowledge, 
and unworthy to enjoy their institutions. The Buddhists 
appearing as befrienders of these despised foreigners, whom 
they so zealously sought out in their homes, in order to 
instruct them, had the great advantage of a striking contrast 
between their seemingly benevolent labors for others, and the 
haughty, unsympathizing, despiteful spirit of the Brahmans. 
A leading maxim of conduct with the Buddhists, equally 
pertinent here, to whatever motive it may be referred, is this: 
“ Whatever happiness is in the world, it has arisen from a wish 
for the welfare of others: 


Whatever misery is in the world, it has all arisen from a wish 
for our own welfare.” 


3. Another reason which may be assigned for the exten- 
sive propagation of Buddhism is, that, as its distinctive 
peculiarities are philosophical, and not derived from any 
particular mythological conceptions, it could take to itself 
any mythology, which it found established with this, or the 
other nation, and under that cover insinuate its principles 
the more effectually. 

4. Buddhism asserted for humanity an essential quality 
and worth, in opposition to the arbitrary distinctions of caste. 
There was, indeed, from the first, a clerical order among the 
Buddhists; yet such was its constitution, that it operated 
rather as an inducement, than as a bar to general effort, to 
reach the higher attainments of which the soul was supposed 
to be capable: for emulation was quickened by the admis- 
sion to its privileges, on equal footing, of all ranks of social 
life; and the prospect held out to all alike, who should conse- 
crate themselves to its moral and intellectual training, was 
one well adapted to inspire ambition, whether the state of 
sanctity pretended to be connected with such consecration 
was considered, or the powerful influence over others, and 
the opening of wide fields for its exertion in missionary en- 
terprise, which was actually associated with becoming a 
Bhikkhu. 

That separation, too, of human nature from pantheistic 
absorption in the Deity, which is a fundamental principle of 
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Buddhism, could not fail to be attended with a quickening 
ofthe sense of power in the human soul itself, and of a 
higher destiny belonging to it, than to be the merely mechani- 
cal organ of an all-engrossing Deity. It would be in vain to 
object, that Buddhist doctrine makes all things to be unreal 
except the great Svabhava: for no human being could long 
hesitate, between consistency with an abstruse metaphysical 
speculation on the one hand, and acquiescence in the prompt- 
ing of instinctive feeling on the other, that there is a self- 
activity in human nature. Nor should the inanity of the 
highest perfection to which the soul can attain, according to 
the Buddhist notion, be supposed to be an objection to this 
view of the influence of Buddhist philosophy in calling forth 
the instinctive sense of power: for besides, that real acquisi- 
tions of knowledge and moral discipline are made requisite 
for the attainment of Nirvana, it really matters not how 
trifling or inane the object may be, human nature is prone 
to assert its privilege of spontaneous action, even for a prize 
which has in itself nothing stimulating. Nor, again, does the 
emanation-system of the Buddhists take away the faculty 
of originating action: for it is evident from the calls, which 
the moral precepts of Buddhism address to mankind to exert 
and discipline themselves, that human actions are not in- 
cluded, at least, practically, in that system of fatality. 

But the principle of the inherent capability of man, as 
such, was not only fitted to lead those, who had been disci- 
plined to a mystical passive surrender of individuality under 
Brahmanism, to throw off that bondage, but may also be 
supposed to have exerted no slight influence in quickening 
the human soul to cast off old habits of barbarism, by giving 
scope and direction to the consciousness of a capacity of 
improvement; and the impression which Buddhism has 
made upon rude nations is to be explained, partly, by this 
consideration. 

A result of the general elevation of society effected by 
Buddhism, is seen in its creation of history. In India, while 
Brahmanism held undisputed sway, there were indeed tra- 
ditions of the past handed down by the epic bards; but so 
blended with mythology were these traditions, that their his- 
torical meaning was obscured, or obliterated. The only 
memorialists were of that caste, which could not justly pre- 
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serve the remembrance of most of the great events determin- 
ing the destiny of the nation, without giving undue prom- 
inence to matters which concerned classes of society, depre- 
ciated by themselves as inferior and not worthy of account, 
and especially their chief rivals, the warrior and regal caste, 
whose glory they would be most reluctant to celebrate. But 
to the Buddhists the affairs of kings were of the highest mo- 
ment, and as they deeply sympathized in the growth of their 
power, even when they presumed to sway it to their own 
advantage, they would be disposed to treasure with the great- 
est care the remembrance of the events by which it was 
obtained: and the concern they professed for the general wel- 
fare of the people, would lead them to take note also of events 
of more general interest. Hence we find, that the proper 
history of India opens with the promulgation of Buddhism, 
and that every Buddhist nation has annals, which have a 
claim to the name of history, far superior to that of the epic 
or puranic traditions of Brahmanism. 
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THE HISTORY OF PAPER MONEY IN CHINA. 


Ir is a common remark, that the ingenious Chinese had anticipated the Europe- 
ans, by many centuries, in three of the most important discoveries — the mariner’s 
compass, the art of printing, and gunpowder. But, we believe, few persons are 
aware, that paper money, in the modern financial sense of the term, has been used 
by them at various periods, from so early a date as the tenth century. 

The following interesting article was drawn up by that eminent Chinese scholar, 
Klaproth, who died not long ago. It is taken from original Chinese works, of es- 
tablished authority ; and, to those persons, who wish to know the real history of 
this curious portion of our race, as well as to the political economist, it certainly 
presents a collection of facts of the greatest interest and importance. 

I have, in the translation, omitted the notes containing the particular references to 
the Chinese works cited by Mr. Klaproth, and which are not all familiarly known to 
every student of Chinese ; but I here subjoin the titles and volumes of the works, 
for the use of those who may wish to consult them: Szu-ki, vol. xxx ; Thoung- 
kian-kang-mou, vol iv, and the Mantchoo-edition of the same; Wen-hian-thoung- 
kao, vols. viii. and ix: Khiun-chu-pi-khao, vol. iii; Thoung-kian-kang-mou-siu- 
pan, vol. xiii, and the Mantchoo edition, same volume ; vol. xxi, Mantchoo transla- 
tion; vol. xv, Mantchoo translation ; Thoung-kian-ming-szu- kang- mou, vols. ii. 
and vii. 2. 


[Translated from the Paris Journal Asiatigue, vol. i. p. 257; for November, 1822.] 
ON THE ORIGIN OF PAPER MONEY. 


BY M. KLAPROTH. 


Tue celebrated traveller Marco Polo, of Venice, was the 
first person who made known in Europe the existence of the 
paper money, which was used at that period by the Mongols, 
who were the masters of China. These same Mongols af- 
terwards introduced it into Persia; in which country their 
paper bills (assignats) were called djaou or djaw, a word 
evidently derived from the Chinese tchhao, which means the 
same thing.* 





* This Chinese word (or character) is compounded of ‘in, metal, and chao, little ; 
and it means, the lack of metal, (that is, coi! pe When it is pronounced oe 
it meaus to take by force, to steal, to possess one’s of the property of a 
We have followed the French in the J otagnehy of Chinese words. 
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The circumstance, that the Mongols, both in China and 
Persia, made use of paper money, has led some authors to 
think that they were the inventors of it; and the celebrated 
Schloetzer, of Gottingen, published a dissertation under this 
title: The Mongols inventors of paper money in the XII/th 
century.* But this learned man might have avoided giving 
out so hazardous an assertion, if he had read the History of 
Tchinghiz-khan (Jenghiz khan) and of the Mongol dynasty 
in China, composed, on Chinese authorities, by Father Gau- 
bil, and published in 1739, about sixty years before the Me- 
moir of Mr. Schloetzer. In that history (p. 114) is consid- 
ered, the suppression of the ancient paper money, which was 
in use under the Soung dynasty, which reigned in China 
before the Mongols; and there is also mention made of a 
new species of paper bills (assignats) which were substituted 
for the ancient ones, in 1264, by the minister Kia-szu-tao.t 

It seemed to me, that it would be interesting to investigate, 
in Chinese authors, the date of the invention of paper money ; 
and my undertaking having been crowned with success, I 
have the honor to offer the result of my researches to the 
Asiatic Society. 

The most ancient financial operation devised by the 
Chinese ministry, in order to meet the public expenditures, 
which had become too great for the revenues of the state, has 
its date in the year 119 before the Christian era, and in the 
reign of the emperor Ou-ti, of the great Han dynasty. At 
that period they introduced the phi-pi [pronounced phee-pee] 
or values in skins, which were pieces of the skins of certain 
white deer, that were fed in the interior park of the palace. 
They were a foot square, Chinese measure, and were orna- 
mented with extremely delicate paintings and embroidery. 
Every prince or grandee, and even the members of the im- 
perial family, who wished to make their court to the emperor, 
or who were invited to ceremonies or repasts in the palace, 
were obliged to cover with one of these skins the screen 
(tablette) which they held before their faces in the presence 
of the “son of heaven.” The minister of the emperor’s 
household had fixed the price of these phi-pi at 40,000 de- 





* Schloetzer kritisch-historische Nebenstunden. Goettingen, 1797, in Svo. p. 


, &e. 
t This name is sometimes written Kiassetao. [ Translator.) 
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niers, which is nearly 300 francs. They were current at that 
rate in the palace and among the grandees; but it seems, 
they never passed as money among the people. 

Ma-taouan-lin relates, that after the years ta-nie (A. D. 
605-617) until the end of the dynasty of the Sowi, the gen- 
eral derangement of affairs in China having reached its 
height, they made use of all sorts of things in the guise of 
money ; as, little circular pieces of iron, cut pieces of cloth, 
and even pasteboard. 

At the beginning of the reign of the emperor Hian-tsoung, 
of the Thang dynasty, or about A. D. 807, coined copper 
having become extremely scarce, they renewed their prohi- 
bition against making use of vessels and utensils of that 
metal.* The Emperor also compelled the traders, who ar- 
rived in the capital, and the rich families, generally, to de- 
posit their specie in the public chest; and, in order to facili- 
tate trade, they received securities (bons) which had a cur- 
rency every where, and to which they gave the name of 
JSey-thsian, or “flying money.” However, scarcely three 
years had elapsed when they were obliged, in the capital, to 
suppress the use of this paper; which then was no longer 
current, except in the provinces. 

Thai-tsu, the founder of the Soung dynasty, and who as- 
cended the throne A. D. 960, permitted the traders to depos- 
it their silver, and even merchandise, in the different impe- 
tial treasuries; and the securities (bons) which they received 
were called pian-thsian, or “convenient money.” They re- 
ceived them eagerly every where. In the year 997, paper of 
this kind had been issued for 1,700,000 ounces of silver; and 
in 1021, there had been an addition to it equivalent to 1,130,- 
000 ounces. 

It was in the Chou [Shoo] country, which is now the 
province of Sze-tchhouan, that they introduced for the first 
time a real paper money currency, that is to say, paper bills 
(assignats) substituted for silver, and not guaranteed by any 
pledge whatever. A certain tchang-young introduced it as 
a substitute for the iron-money, which was too clumsy and 





* The cause of the scarcity of copper, which was so often experienced in China, 
was chiefly the manufacturing of a great amount of bronze images, representing 
Foe, [Fohi,] and the saints of his religion. Accordingly, we find copper and meney 
reeppeering after every persecution sufiered by thet seligiéa in Chia. 
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inconvenient.* These paper bills were called ¢chi-tsi, or 
coupons. In the reign of Tchin-tsoung, of the Soung dynasty, 
(from 997 to 1022,) this example was followed, and they 
made bills under the name of kiao-tsu, or “ exchanges.” 
These were payable every three years; so that in the space 
of sixty-five years, there would be twenty-two periods of 
payment. Every kiao-tsu was equal to one string of a thou- 
sand deniers, and represented one ounce of pure silver. 
Sixteen of the richest houses directed this financial operation ; 
but, in the end, the undertakers of it not being in a condition 
to fulfil their engagements, they were obliged to become 
bankrupt, which gave occasion to much litigation. The 
Emperor abolished the bills of this company, and took away 
from the individuals the power of issuing paper money, re- 
serving to himself the establishment of a bank for bills, at 
Y-tcheou. 

About the year 1032, there were 1,256,340 ounces in the 
bills called kiao-tsu, or “exchanges.” In 1068, it was found 
that there were counterfeits of them; and they imposed the 
same punishment on the counterfeiters as for counterfeiting 
the government seals. Ata later period they established, at 
different intervals, banks for the kiao-tsu bills, in several prov- 
inces of the empire. The bills of one province were not 
current in the others; and they often altered the terms of 
payment, and their mode of circulation. 

Under the emperor Kao-tsoung, in 1331, they were desirous 
of making a military establishment at Ow-tcheou; but as the 
necessary funds arrived with great difficulty, the mandarins, 
who had the direction of that undertaking, proposed to the 
houpou, or minister of the treasury, to issue some kowan-tsu, 
or securities, with which they might pay the persons who 
furnished provisions for the troops. ‘Those securities were 
redeemable at a special office for that purpose; but it appears 
they gave rise to abuses and occasional murmurings among 
the people. Subsequently, similar securities were put in 
circulation in other provinces of China. 

In 1160 (still during the reign of Kao-tsoung’) the houpow 





* The first iron money was make in China by the rebel Konng-sun-chon, who 
died A. o 36. py ey however, = not follow a examp nye It 
was at that period that Ou-ti, of the nang dynasty, coined similar pieces, since 
deat time they inveefien enue 
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created a new paper currency, called hoei-/su, or convention- 
als. In their origin, these new bills were current only in the 
province of Tche-kiang and its vicinity; but they were soon 
disseminated through the whole empire. The paper, which 
they used to make them of, was originally manufactured 
only in the towns of Hoei-tcheou and Tchhi-icheou of Kiang- 
man. Ata later period they also made it at Tching-tou-fou, 
in Sze-tchouan, and at Lin-ngan-fou, in the province of 
Tche-kiang. 

The first hoei-tsu (conventionals) were equivalent to a 
string of one thousand deniers; but under the reign of Hiao- 
tsoung’, in 1163, they made them of 500, 300, and 200 deniers. 
In five years, that is to say, up to the seventh moon of the 
year 1166, they had issued this paper to the amount of 28,- 
000,000 of ounces; and on the 13th of the eleventh month 
of the same year, that amount was found to be increased by 
15,600,000 ounces. During the remainder of the reign of 
the Soung dynasty, the quantity of this paper went on con- 
stantly increasing. 

Besides this, there were also the kiao-tsu, and some other 
paper peculiar to the provinces; so that the empire was 
flooded with paper bills, which depreciated from day to day, 
in spite of the different changes and modifications which the 
government thought fit to make in them, in order to enhance 
the currency of them. 

Finally, in the reign of Ly-tsoung, of the same dynasty, 
and in 1264, the minister Kia-szu-tao, seeing the currency of 
the hoei-tsu so low, and the price of provisions so high, 
thought it proper to substitute in part for this paper, a new 
description of bills, which he called yn-kouan, or silver obli- 
gations. The hoei-tsu of seventeen terms, as they were call- 
ed, were entirely abolished; and they took up three of those 
of eighteen terms with one of the new bills, which bore the 
character kia. But, though they received even the torn bills 
in payment of imposts, the minister could not succeed in ef- 
fecting a rise in the currency in the paper issued by the 
treasury, nor a reduction in the price of merchandise. 

While the latter emperors of the Soung dynasty were 
withdrawn into the south of China, the north part of the 
country found itself under the domination of the Niu-tchy, a 
people of the Tungusian race, that had founded a new em- 
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pire under the name of Kin, or Kingdom of Gold. Their 


princes are known in the Arabian and Persian historians, by 
the name of Altoun-khan. The continued wars which laid 
waste all China, had considerably impoverished all the prov- 
inces of that fine country; so that in the year 1155, copper 
having become extremely scarce in the kingdom of Kin, they 
were obliged to establish among them banks for paper bills, 
upon the plan of the kiao-tsu of the Soung dynasty. The 
bills of two, four, eight, and ten strings of a thousand denier, 
were called large bills ; and the small bills were of 100, 300, 
700, and 900 pieces of copper. Their rate was fixed for 
seven years; and after that term they exchanged the old bills 
for new ones. In all the provinces there were banks, and 
the government retained fifteen pieces of copper for each 
string of one thousand, in order to cover the expense of 
making and registering the bills. 

In the latter half of the XIIIth century, the Mongols made 
themselves masters of China, where they founded the dy- 
nasty called Youan, which reigned from 1279 to 1367. Even 
before the entire subjugation of China, Koublai-khan or Chi- 
tsou, the first emperor of that dynasty, had introduced paper 
bills (assignats) among the Mongols, between 1260 and 1263. 
In 1284, he directed the mandarin Lou-chi-joung to present 
to him a plan for the emission of new paper money; but 
that emission did not take place till 1287; and from that 
time the Mongols only increased the quantity of their paper 
bills called pao-tchhao, or paper money of value. 

Bills of one string, made in the years tchi-youa, (1264- 
1294,) were substituted for those of five strings, or of 5000 
deniers, which they had created during the years tchoung- 
thoung, (1260-1263,) and which were made of the bark of 
the tchu tree, (morus papyrifera,) and one foot square, 
Chinese measure. Those of one string of the year tchi-ti, 
(1308-1311,) succeeded those of tchi-yuan of five strings. 
They were valued at one ounce of pure silver, and the tenth 
part of an ounce of gold. In this manner the government 
had reimbursed, by four per cent. of value, the capital of the 
first emission, and by twenty per cent. that of the second. 
Towards the end of the Youan dynasty, the paper money 
had lost much of its credit; and in 1351 they found them- 
selves obliged again to make changes in their system of pa- 
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per currency; but all their expedients and attempts to pro- 
duce a rise in the funds were fruitless; and the Mongols 
were compelled to abandon China, which they had totally 
ruined by their ¢chhao, or “ paper money of value.” 

This state of things obliged the emperors of the Ming dy- 
nasty, who succeeded the Mongols, not only not to abolish 
the ichhaos, but to create a new emission of them. In 1375, 
they issued six different kinds of paper, viz:— Bills of one 
string, of a thousand deniers, of 500, 300, 200, and 100 cop- 
per pieces; those of a thousand deniers were equivalent to 
one ounce of silver. They prohibited the people’s making 
use of gold, silver, or valuable articles to trade with. The 
value of these bills fell at once, and they would only give 
thirteen strings of copper pieces for seventeen in paper. 

It appears that the first Ming emperors increased consider- 
ably the quantity of these bills; for in 1448 they had so little 
credit, that they would only give three deniers for one tchhao 
of a string of one thousand. The government thought to 
remedy this disgrace of its paper, by prohibiting the use of 
copper pieces, and by forcing the people to use only paper 
bills. Seven years afterwards there appeared an ordinance, 
which provided that they would collect in the paper curren- 
cy the imposts of the markets in the two capitals of the 
empire. However, these measures did not produce the de- 
sired effect, and the tchhaos, having remained in discredit, 
terminated by disappearing from circulation. At least, his- 
tory makes no further mention of them after the year 1445. 

The Mandchous, [Mantchoos,] who succeeded the Ming 
dynasty, and who are at present the absolute masters of 
China, have never attempted to issue any paper money 
whatever. 

Note. The paper bills (assignats) of the Soung-Kin, and 
Mongol dynasties, were all made of the bark of the tchu tree. 
Those of the first were only sheets printed and authenticated, 
with the government stamps; but those of the Mongols ex- 
hibited other ornaments. The paper which was used by the 
Ming's to make their bills, was made from all sorts of plants. 
We find in the work of Father Du Halde, (vol. ii. p. 163,) 
a figure of one of the paper bills of the time of the —e 

J. P. 





CHINA: 


ITS POPULATION — TRADE — AND THE PROSPECT OF A TREATY.* 


I. POPULATION. 


In the successive explorations of modern times, there has 
been no portion of the globe accessible by sea, which has 
defied curiosity more successfully, and been more worthy of 
investigation, than the Empire of China. Its vast resources, 
its mighty population, its “tame and immovable ” civiliza- 
tion, and its pretensions to universal supremacy, have but 
enhanced the interest of its mysterious isolation from other 
nations. Within the last few years, the terrible war of which 
it became the victim, and the consequent opening of its ports 
to a general traffic, have made it the subject of general atten- 
tion. If we add to these sources of interest the reasons that 
have made China a problem of the deepest significance to 
the learned world from the time of Marco Polo, the peculiar- 
ity of her language, the extent of her literature, the research 
of her philosophy, the antiquity of her history, and the light 
thrown upon the early ages of Asia by her annals, enough is 
adduced to prove the importance of accurate information 
upon the character of the Chinese population, the resources 
of the empire, and the probable nature of its future intercourse 
with foreign nations. 

The documents translated by M. Pauthier, and the pamph- 
let by Mr. Forbes, contain much that is necessary to our pur- 
pose upon the statistics of China in reference to the amount 
of population, the nature of the existing trade, her ability to 





* 1. Documents Statistiques Officiels sur |’Empire de la Chine, traduits du Chi- 
nois, G. Pauthier. Paris. 1841. 
2. Remarks on China, and the China Trade. By R. B. Forbes. Boston. 1844. 
3. Documents Officiels Chinois sur les Am es Etrangéres envoyées pres de 
YEmpereur de la Chine. traduits du Chinois, par G. Pauthier. trait de la 
Revue l’Orient. Paris. 1843. 
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consume foreign manufactures, and her disposition to a more 
equal and reasonable reception of foreigners. The question 
of population and resources is a deeply important one to the 
United States, as it involves ability to consume, and to pay, 
for our manufactures. These two points being settled, it will 
then be time to consider whether our efforts to open amicable 
relations with the court of Pe-king will be successful. We 
propose to give a summary of such parts of the works before 
us as may throw light upon these points, and to deduce such 
conclusions as the premises may warrant 

In examining the “ Documents Statistiques Officiels,” it 
will be necessary to lay before our readers a summary of the 
principal facts therein stated, in order to give due force to the 
arguments for or against their credibility. They admit, at 
present, of no direct tangible proof, and no argument can 
compel conviction like a plain, undeniable fact. No foreigner 
has it in his power to know, from his own observation, the 
amount of the population; and the accounts of the natives 
are, therefore, the only statements that can pretend to accu- 
racy. How far, then, are the official documents to be be- 
lieved ? 

The original Chinese, which is the eleventh book of the 
great “ Collection of Administrative Statutes of the reigning 
Dynasty of China,’ * comprises the Census, the Survey of 
the Land, and the Apportionment of Taxes; the two first 
constituting the permanent foundation, upon which the last 
is levied. The three parts form a collection of valuable facts, 
which can be derived from no other source. 

The Census is the first and most important. The Law 
and the Commentary are side by side, and we will endeavor 
to sum up the results, translating only such passages as prove 
the careful manner in which the numeration is made. After 
directing how the registers shall be kept, the decree proceeds 
to declare, that the registration shall be made by yen hoo, fire- 
places or doors, to be divided into twelve classes, (which it is 
not necessary to specify here,) and to be counted in the fol- 
lowing manner : — The males, who are over sixteen years of 





* Tat-thsing-hoel-tien; or, more correctly, Ta-tsing hwuy-teen; Kiouan ix. 
fol. 1-28, section Hou-pou, administration of Finance; Chinese Chrestomathy, 
p- 572, In the orthography of Chinese, we shall follow, as far as practicable, the 
system of Mr. Pickering. 
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age, are called ting, able-bodied men; the women, and all 
under sixteen, are named kow, mouths. The men and the 
mouths, ting-kow, (that is, all the population,) are directed to 
inscribe their names upon tablets hung upon the door of 
every house, so that each individual may be numbered in the 
census. In order to obtain the total population of each prov- 
ince, its governor and lieutenant governor cause these tablets 
to be deposited in the appointed places by the officers called 
pao-kea, chiefs of ten houses. In the tenth month of every 
year they are forwarded to the administration at Pe-king, and 
at the same time the proportion of taxes is levied. The board 
of finance, at the end of the year, puts together all these doc- 
uments, and forms from them the imperial list of the taxes 
and the revenues of the empire. Every year the increase of 
population is examined, but, if small, no account is made 
of it. 

Before giving the results of the census of 1812, which is 
embraced in the Ta-tsing hwuy-teen, it would be desirable 
to notice the numeration of 1712, contained in the same work, 
and taken for the assessment of a poll-tax. It will be ob- 
served, that this was only one hundred years before the last 
census, and its comparative smallness is the foundation of 
the great discrepances which prevail in the estimates of for- 
eigners, when attempting to assign reasonable limits to the 
extent of Chinese population. In the eighteen provinces, the 
registration in the year 1712, contained the names of 
29,042,492 jin-ting, taxable males: Father Amiot, in the 
year 1744, by multiplying this sum by five, which he con- 
sidered the average number of each family, obtained the ar- 
bitrary result of about 145,000,000. But after the abolition 
of the poll-tax, which entailed also military service, and after 
the pacification of certain turbulent provinces, the government 
was enabled, in due course of time, to prepare and enforce 
a careful and systematic registration. Taxes being levied 
upon landholders, they were divided by law into several 
classes, with great exactness, and every individual was num- 
bered. Ten families now constitute a pai; ten pat form a 
kia ; ten kia make a pao, century, and each of these divisions 
has its appropriate ruler, who watches over his little govern- 
ment, and furnishes to his superior officer annual returns of 
the population of his district. So that, after the regular rou- 
tine, the various amounts arrive at Pe-king, and it is the 
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result of one of the operations of the system to which we now 
have arrived. The contrast between the census of 1712 and 
1812 will strike every one, and we must ask a short suspen- 
sion of opinion before their great discrepancy of numbers is 
allowed to condemn both. 

The following table comprises the total population of each 
province, contained in the lists sent to the Board of Finance 
in the seventeenth year of the Emperor Kea-king, which is 
A. D. 1812. We give, side by side, the French and English 
orthography of M. Pauthier and Dr. Morrison. 





PRovINCES. 





French Orthography. English Orthography. 








Males fan of Tatwan, - -- 
. Tche-kian, 


J 
Parkol and Puroumoutsi, 
Sse-tchouan. 
. Kouang-toung, 
. Kouang-si, 
. Yun-nan, 
. Kouel-tcheou, 

















Besides this large sum, the population of China Proper, 
the census includes those provinces beyond the frontiers, 
dependent upon the empire, which are numbered by fire- 
places, or houses. It will be sufficient to give the sum, which 
is 193,823 houses. It will be observed, also, that in the table 
just given, the inhabitants of Tawan, or Formosa, are count- 
ed by fan, males alone, so that the enormous total falls short 
of the whole population of the Chinese empire, according to 
their own statements. 
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Having now seen the manner in which the census is taken, 
and its result, we are better prepared to enter upon an exam- 
ination of its credibility. An analysis of its details, and of 
some of the causes which influence its apparent overstate- 
ments, may enable us to arrive at some pee ar conclusion. 

The next table, showing at a glance the population of each 
square mile in the different provinces, and the average for 
the whole empire, is derived from two sources. The amount 
of population in each province is the same just given from 
the Ta-tsing hwuy-teen, and the number of square miles and 
acres is taken from Sir George Staunton. 





Names of the eighteen . . miles in . Pop. on ea. 
Provineas - leach Province|=mstish Acres," nize 





58,949 37,727,360 


92,961 59,495,040 
72,176 46,192,640 

25,056,000 
34,227,200 
92,652,800 


41,666,560 
41,666,560 


35,371,520 
10,207,256 
15,193,125 98,565,120 
Parkol, &c., 


Szechuen, ----+-++-- 106,752 000 

456 50,851,840 
50,080,000 
69,100,160 
41,314,560 


361 €03.17 §30,719,360 


It will be seen, that the density of the population is not 
so comparatively great as has been supposed. ‘The number 
of inhabitants on each square mile is 

In England . . ; 297 
In Belgium, . 343 
In Lucca,$ 311 
In China, ; . : , . 277 





























* This sum is said to be derived from astronomical calculations. io proba- 


bly near the truth, the remarkable coincidence in extent of Honan and Shantung 


will hardly add to its credibility. ‘ 
t Census of 1841. t Black's General Atlas. Edinburgh, 1841. § Id. 
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The two provinces of Keangsoo and Ganhwuy exceed in 
density of population the others, but the average does not 
seem improbable, when we recollect that Lancashire has 944 
and Surrey 767 inhabitants to the square mile. So that in 
the figures themselves, there is nothing conclusive against the 
truth of the official statement. The immense amount of be- 
ings included under one general name, and under one gov- 
ernment, though sufficiently startling, must be rejected on 
some other account than the mere magnitude of the sum. 

Although our readers may be somewhat wearied with 
figures, we must ask their attention to one more table before 
summing up our brief argument on the credibility of the 
Ta-tsing hwuy-teen. For further information on its details, 
they are referred to the work from which it is taken.* 





Population. . D. Authorities. 





60,515,811 Kang-keen-e-che. 
23,312,200 Anglo-Chinese Col. Report. 
28,605,716 Ta-tsing hwuy-teen, new edition. 
157,301,755 Amiot. 
103,050,060 Ta-tsing hwuy-teen, new edition. 
198,214,553 Grosier. 
155,249,897 ¢ Z. of Berlin.t 
307,467,200 : Anglo-Chinese Col. Report. 
333,000,000 Sir Geo. Staunton. 
361,693,879 Ta-tsing hwuy-teen, new edition. 


PLBASOPoODwr 


i 




















These ten statements, though seemingly inconsistent, are 
reconcilable with one another. The first is not improbable ; 
the second and third were taken in reference to a poll-tax 
and military service, and a part of the empire was disturbed 
by civil war. The fourth sum is arbitrary, supposing five 
inhabitants to each family, and is, besides, founded on num- 
ber three. The fifth shows a great increase on the third, 
which is to be explained from the interdiction of the poll-tax 
about this time, and consequent removal of the principal 
reason for under statement. Grosier’s is the first which is sup- 
posed to give a full account of all the population, and in this 
connection is credible. Mr. Z. of Berlin gives a purely arbi- 





* Chinese Repository, vol i. p. 361. 
t Published in the London Times, July 23d, 1830. 
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trary result. Sir George Staunton’s is in round numbers, 
and does not pretend to accuracy. The eighth and tenth 
statements are not inconsistent with one another from the or- 
dinary ratio of increase. This short summary, added to what 
has been said previously in relation to Father Amiot’s cal- 
culation, is, we think, sufficient to show, that no argument 
derived from the difference of these ten sums can be entitled, 
at present, to set aside the official documents. 

How far, then, does our actual knowledge of the country 
and its institutions corroborate the statements of the T'a-tsing 
hwuy-teen? Are there physical, social, or political reasons, 
acting as preventive checks, sufficient in potency to invalidate 
the Chinese documents ? 

There are three causes, which to some degree act unfavor- 
ably upon the increase of population, in some parts of the 
country. ‘They are the practice of infanticide, which prevails 
to some extent; domestic slavery, which sometimes prevents 
the marriage of the person sold; and the dissolute habits of 
the lower classes. ‘They are not, however, powerful enough 
to stem the strong tendency to increase, and are only men- 
tioned to show how few and inefficient are the physical 
causes, which have yet come to light, capable of offering any 
impediment to the progress of population. 

On the other hand, China is abundantly able to support an 
immense population. ‘The advantages with which the coun- 
try has been gifted by nature, have been improved to the 
utmost by its industrious inhabitants, in the actual state of 
their knowledge and social condition ; agriculture, the source 
of food, has been honored and encouraged beyond every 
other pursuit; and the culture of the land, (even when di- 
vested of the exaggerations of early writers,) and the nature 
of its produce, are such as afford the largest return, under 
the circumstances, to the labor employed. It has been re- 
marked, too, that the prevalence of agricultural over manufac- 
turing occupations, must tend to prolong life, as well as to 
increase food. Excepting those of the emperor, in the vicin- 
ity of the capital, there are no extensive parks or pleasure- 
grounds, reserved from the operations of productive industry. 
In the prevailing absence of wheel carriages and horses, the 
least possible ground is occupied by roads; and the only 
tracts devoted to sepulchral purposes, are the sides of barren 
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hills and mountains. There is no meadow cultivation what- 
ever; nothing is raised for the food of cattle, but all for man.* 
Nor is the water exempted from the same searching opera- 
tion for food as the land. In no part of the world isso much 
sustenance derived from fisheries. 

Nor is the effect of the whole political * fe less potent 
in stimulating production. The rights of a father extend 
over the lifetime of a son, and render male heirs not only 
important, but necessary. Every care is taken to prevent 
families from becoming extinct, and, in default of male 
heirs, there is a legalized mode of adoption. So far are 
the efforts of the government to increase population car- 
ried, that every owner of a female slave, who does not pro- 
cure a husband for her, is liable to prosecution. By the 
same system of concentration, the property of families is 
made to support the greatest number practicable. Emigra- 
tion, the safety-valve of over-populous countries, is forbidden 
by law. Early marriages prevail to an extent seemingly 
only possible in new countries. The whole political divisions 
of society are arranged on the grand patriarchal system ; 
power is in proportion to the extent of the family, and no fear 
of want of sustenance has imposed preventive laws upon 
the people. Above all, for the past century, China has been 
comparatively free from the three great scourges of the hu- 
man race,— war, pestilence, and famine. 

It will be seen, then, that, if the statements of the Ta-tsing 
hwuy-teen are to be rejected, it must arise from some internal 
evidence of want of accuracy. But its minute attention to 
detail has been remarked before. Every care has been taken, 
in the laws, to provide for the enrolment of all the popula- 
tion. The document, too, is intended for their own informa- 
tion ; no intended deception of foreigners lies at its founda- 
tion. There would seem, too, to be no adequate motive for 
over or under stating, as the poll-tax has long since been re- 
moved, and the numeration has no unfavorable effect in 
increasing individual burdens. Besides this, it may be 
mentioned, that, in the eighteen provinces, there are 1518 of 





* History of China and its Inhabitants. By John Francis Davis. Vol. ii. p. 364. 
N. Y. 1840. A work of t interest, from the long, intimate, and official connec- 
tion of the author with the Chinese. 

t Chinese Repository, vol. i. p. 395. 
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the smaller divisions, —heens, chows, and tings,— each of 
which, were the population equally divided, would have 
about 237,000. But, as far as the Europeans have had it in 
their power to confirm this, in the vicinity of Canton, the 
average has proved to be rather under than over this amount. 

In the examination of the Chinese account of the popula- 
tion of the empire, we have been unable to find any reason 
for setting it aside, from facts which have yet come to light. 
We have seen that the whole social, political, and physical 
tendencies stimulate to overproduction; that there is no evi- 
dence in the documents themselves to impugn their own credi- 
bility ; and, in fine, that we must accept, for the present, the 
accuracy of the official documents. The same reliance must 
be placed upon them as upon the census of any civilized 
country, until some new reason exists for setting them aside.* 


IL TRADE. 


The pamphlet of Mr. Forbes upon China, and the China 
trade, is published very opportunely. It embodies, in clear, 
straight-forward language, some results drawn from a long 
experience and a thorough knowledge of the subjects upon 
which he treats. It is published at a time when correct in- 
formation is very much needed by the mercantile community 
upon the state of things in China, and when the tendency to 
wild speculations in her markets is rapidly on the increase. 
Whoever has attained experience, and generously unfolds it, 
without the hope of reward, for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, 
is a public benefactor. Mr. Forbes has performed one of 
these quiet, unobtrusive services, and richly deserves the 
thanks of the public. 

The work is a simple statement of facts upon a few sub- 
jects, upon which information is not readily attained by the 
reading public. The Hong merchants — their origin, history, 
position, and purpose ; the manner of conducting trade through 
them; the articles of traffic, and the circumstances which 
affect prices ; the former restrictions, and their modification 
by recent events in China; the advantages gained by Great 

* Those who wish to pursue the subject further, are referred to Grosier's Gene- 
ral Description of China; Macartney’s Embassy to China, by Sir George Staun- 
ton; Travels in China, by John Barrow; Malte Brun’s Universal Geogra- 


phy; Report of the Anglo-Chinese College, Malacca, 1829; Companion to the 
Anglo-Chinese Kalendar, 1832; — vol. i. and Davis’s Chinese. 
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Britain, from her “ cruel and oppressive war ;” the history, na- 
ture, and present management of the opium trade; and the 
probable result of the mission of Mr. Cushing ; forming in all a 
catalogue of subjects, to which justice cannot be done here with- 
out more copious extracts than our limits will allow. It is 
extremely difficult to make quotations from a work of this 
nature. All the facts are valuable, and it would be necessary 
to give a sketch almost as long as the pamphlet itself, to include 
all that is worthy of notice. If we were to specify any part 
which should be read by all, and which embodies more in- 
formation that is novel and interesting, it is that portion which 
relates to the opium trade. 

It did not come within the objects of the work to enter 
upon any discussion of the moral and physical effects of the 
opium trade. Mr. Forbes, like every other well-wisher to 
his race, condemns the traffic, as alike wicked and impolitic. 
His object was to state the facts in the case, and to leave to 
others the natural inferences to be drawn. 


“Tt is, no doubt, fresh in the recollection of most of our read- 
ers, that the ‘superintendent of trade,’ Captain Elliot, on the 
27th of March, 1839, issued a public notice, calling on all the 
merchants engaged in the.opium trade, to surrender to him, for 
the service of Her Majesty, all the opium under their control, in 
the waters of China, and to forward to him immediately, a sealed 
list of all the drug within their control; and in default of their 
doing so, by six o’clock of that day, he declared Her Majesty’s 
government free from any liability, in respect to British-owned 
opium. Under this notice, all the opium which was then at and 
about Lintin, and the other outer anchorages, as well as all that 
which was supposed to remain unsold, on board of vessels on 
the Coast of China, was surrendered to Captain Elliot, and he 
in turn declared to the Imperial Commissioner, Lin, that he 
would immediately give orders to hand over to him, at the Bocca 
Tigris, twenty thousand two hundred and eighty-three chests 
of the drug—valued at that time, by the holders, at over 
£2,400,000 sterling, — but for which the British government has 
only paid about half that sum, leaving out interest for three 
years, altogether. When Captain Elliot warned the British mer- 
chants who were engaged in the opium trade, within the Bocca 
Tigris, that they must remove outside with their small craft, the 
press called on him, in no measured terms, to show the authority 
whereby he assumed the duties of protecting the revenue of China. 
He was loudly denounced, by many of his countrymen, for interfe- 
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ring with their business, — but when he called on them to sur- 
render to him, on account of Her Majesty, more than twenty 
thousand chests of opium, much of which was far out of the 
reach of the Chinese, they did not ask for his authority — 
they were perfectly satisfied, under the circumstances, to 
surrender their drug, and consider the Queen as their debtor. 
By this process they got rid of one half of the year’s crop 
of opium — most of which belonged to merchants in India 
—at what they deemed a fair price, and they, no doubt, looked 
forward to the sale of the balance of the crop, then in India and 
on its way, at a much better price than it could have been sold 
in a market overstocked by an inordinately large crop, estimated 
at over forty thousand chests. It is well known to all those familiar 
with the China trade in 1840, that these expectations were fully 
realized ; for the trade flourished, and large sums were made by 
those who could afford to carry on the traffic in armed vessels, in 
despite of the Chinese cruisers. During this period, and for a year 
or two before and after the trade assumed all the character- 
istics of a bond fide smuggling trade, the Chinese were more 
vigilant and the foreigners more daring. The trade was car- 
ried on, during the period named, we believe, entirely by the 
British — the Americans having retired from it as soon as they 
found it for their interests to do so, fearing that it would em- 
barrass their regular business, and knowing that they would 
be within the power of the local authorities of Canton, while 
the British were out of their reach, at Macao and at Hong 
Kong.” — pp. 49, 50. 


To afford some indication of the resources of the country, 
it may be mentioned, that the amount derived from direct 
and indirect taxes, in 1812, was about $46,000,000. Each 
province is assessed a fixed sum which has not been changed 
for years, and which is again distributed among the 
different classes, in their just proportions. The divisions 
are as intricate, and the law and its provisions are as minute- 
ly enforced, as in the case of the census, and the numeration 
of the lands. The gross amount of revenue collected in all 
the provinces cannot be ascertained; the cost of collection is 
very great, and there are at present no means of increasing 
the amount which reaches Pe-king. For several years, the 
revenue fell short of the expenses of government, and no plan 
could be devised, by which they should be permanently in- 
creased. Public opinion in China, settled on all points, could 
not comprehend the propriety of a direct tax in any form, and 
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a despotic power could not levy taxes, which would have 
been practicable in a representative form of government. Be 
the wealth of the country, however, greater or less, attention 
to the following paragraph may place some proper limits to 
our commerce : — 


“ There can be no doubt that the opening of new places of 
trade will enable us to get rid of a larger quantity of domestic 
goods ; but we must reiterate the opinion expressed in the early 
part of the last year, in a letter published in the Daily Adver- 
tiser, that the prospective extension of the China trade, in con- 
sequence of the opening of four new ports, is very much over- 
estimated. It appears to us, that we must materially increase 
the consumption of tea and silks in this country, before we can 
expect to enlarge materially our trade to China; and the same 
remark applies to Great Britain. After we have paid for ten or 
twelve million pounds of tea, and a few hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of silks, matting, cassia, &c., by giving in exchange 
our domestics, lead, &c., there must be an end of profitable trade 
with China. At present, owing to the demand for home consump- 
tion, and the consequent high price of cotton goods, we cannot ex- 
pect successfully to compete with British goods in the markets 
of China. So with England; after she has paid for her thirty- 
six to forty million pounds of tea, and what little raw silk she 
requires from China, by exchanging her cottons, woollens, &c., 
there also is an end of profitable trade to her. We can neither 
of us afford to bring away bullion, or to return with bills in our 
pockets. Therefore it is clear, that we can only sell in China, 
profitably, just as many goods as will pay for the articles of ex- 

ort from China, which we respectively want. All the spare 
cash to be had in China, is needed to pay for the opium grown 
under the auspices of the government of Great Britain, and 
under the immediate superintendence of the servants of the 
Honorable East India Company. Could the opium trade be 
abolished, there is no doubt that a compensation would be found 
in the increased sale of manufactured goods, because there 
would be more ready cash, and more industry in the country to 
pay for them.” — pp. 55, 56. 


One other quotation, upon the multifarious duties of the 
linguist, one of the most important conduits of trade, must 
close our extracts from the work. 

“ Tt may be imagined, from the name, that this individual was 
learned in the Janguages, but this was not a necessary quali- 
fication. His duties according to law, were to examine and report 
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on all goods coming and going; he was a runner between the for- 
eign merchant, the Hong merchant, and the Hoppo’s office; a 
public servant and slave to all these —and his character in 
general corresponded well with his onerous task. He was the 
sub-scapegoat of the three contending interests named. If the 
duties were too largely assessed, the foreign merchant blamed 
him ; if they were too small, and insufficient to satisfy the ra- 
pacity of the Hoppo and his myrmidons, he fell into bad odor 
there; and if any thing went wrong at the Hoppo’s office, or at 
the foreign merchants’, the Hong merchant, being responsible, 
put as much of the burden on the ‘ lingos’ as he could throw off 
his own shoulders ; the consequence of these contending inter- 
ests and liabilities made the linguists, by necessity, the greatest 
rogues in the empire. They were always ready, for a considera- 
tion, to do the bidding of their master for the moment, and having 
three most exacting masters, they had a hard time ofit. Ifthey 
could not make out a crape shawl to be a handkerchief, or a piece 
of goods, containing eighty yards to have only forty, or resolve any 
other impossible quantity into a totally different description of 
goods, they were considered entirely unfit for their places ; they 
were never expected to speak the truth on any subject, and one 
would as soon quote the opinion of the Father of Lies, as that 
of a ‘ lingo.’” —p. 17. 


Ill THE PROSPECT OF A TREATY. 


We come now to the laws of China, relative to the recep- 
tion of foreign embassies, which are very minute in their 
requisitions, and which will probably decide the fate of our 
own effort to open relations with the Court of Peking. We 
can hardly hope to be more successful than the embassies 
which have preceded ours. A short sketch of the official 
intercourse between the government of China and foreign 
nations may afford some solace to our wounded pride, if our 
ambassador should return without having succeeded in the 
objects of his voyage. Each mission, in turn, except the 
Dutch, has flattered itself that an exception to the ceremonial 
regulations would be made in its favor, and all have been 
equally disappointed at the uniformly unsuccessful result of 
their diplomacy. 

The earliest embassies sent to China, are mentioned in the 
Chinese Annals, and have escaped the notice of the Greek 
and Roman historians. We have account of five embassies -- 
from the West; the first, from An-tan, or Antoninus (Mar- 
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cus ee the last, in the year 1371, from Mat- 
thew Canfachzene. It is worthy of observation, that 
one of the emperors is called Kai-sa, or Caesar. The- 
Chinese have not always been the secluded, uncommunica- 
tive nation which they now are. The spirit of separation 
and non-intercourse owes its origin to the Tartar dynasty. 

Of the European nations, Portugal, Holland, Russia, and 
England, have each, at different times, sent ambassadors for 
the purpose of opening a commercial intercourse, and of 
securing a safe and honorable footing in China. The Por- 
tuguese were the first to perceive the advantages of the trade, 
and despatched a mission as early as the yeay 1521. They 
have since sent three ambassadors, the last in the year 
1753. The possession of Macao, conceded to them by the 
Chinese government, in the hands of France or England, 
would have proved an important entering, wedge for further 
advantages, but the narrow, vacillating, and cowardly spirit of 
the Portuguese has failed to make it a place of consequence, 
and has unfortunately increased the contempt of the Chinese 
for Europeans, which only the recent exhibition of English 
power has removed. / 

The three Dutch embassies have submitted, in all its detail, 
to the humiliating requisitions of court etiquette; and, not- 
withstanding their obsequiousness, have failed in obtaining 
any important result. In performing the ceremonials required 
from tributary states, they acknowledged the inferiority of 
their government, and consequently had no right to demand 
the favor of trade upon an equal footing. | 

The Russian and English embassies have invariably refused 
the performance of these ceremonies. Russia, with com- 
mendable perseverance, has sent no less than eight ambassa- 
dors for commercial purposes, which have been as unsuccessful 
as the two English embassies of Lord Macartney and Lord 
Amherst, so well known to the reading public. It is need- 
less to recount the various steps, and the vexatious delays, of 
these two gentlemen. The reasons given for the want of 
success of Lord Macartney, were, briefly: because he did 
not carry presents for the ministers of state, and for the son 
of the emperor; because he neglected the customs of the 
country, in the salute of the emperor; because all the per- 
sons in the embassy presented themselves in too simple and 
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too ordinary dresses; because the ambassador was not care- 
ful to make presents to the different officers of state; because 
his demands were not written in the tone and style of the 
country. All these reasons reduce themselves simply to a 
refusal to comply with the code from which we shall shortly 
give an extract. 

The Chinese consider all embassies as tributary in their 
nature. Indeed, any other object than the bearing of tribute 
does not enter their sphere of possibility, so perfectly well 
satisfied are they of their own invincible supremacy; and 
consequently no provision is made in their unalterable cere- 
monial for the reception of any mission on equal terms. It 
must be admitted under the law of ceremony which already 
exists, or not at all. On either hand of the dilemma, the 
embassy is sure to fail. If it does not comply with the 
requisitions of court etiquette, it fails, because it does not 
obey the law; if it attends most mc to the minutest 
ceremonies, it cannot succeed, because it has admitted the 
inferiority of its own government to the Court of Pe-king, 
and cannot, of course, demand any favors. 

We come now to the law itself. After going through, by 
way of practice, certain prostrations and minute and trouble- 
some ceremonies in the presence of one of the masters of 
ceremonies attached to the Board of Rites,* and after the 
presentation of credentials, which is also attended by the 
same perplexing and unpalatable routine of performance, the 
ambassador, at last, is admitted to a solemn audience of the 
emperor. 


“The ceremony of the presentation of credentials by the 
tributary ambassador having been finished, he is conducted 
reverentially into the great court of the palace. The emperor, 
clothed in his ordinary court suit, descends into the great hall of 





* There are six Segre Boards, which serve to connect the supreme head with 


the subordinate branches of the administration, and have cognizance of all that ap- 
pertains to the civil service in the eighteen provinces. They are, (1) the Board of 
Civil Office ; (2) the Board of Revenue; (3) the Board of Rites ; (4) the Board of 
War; (5) the rd of Punishment; and (6) the Board of Works. The duties of 
the Board referred to in the text are, to attend to whatever appertains to the ordi- 
nances for regulating precedence and literary distinctions ; to the canons for maintain- 
ing religious honor and fidelity ; to the orders sepesins intercourse and tribute ; 
and to the forms of giving banquets, and grantin unties- ry is volumes of the 
Collected Statutes are filled with the details of the duties of this Board. Bridg- 
man’s Chinese Chrestomathy, pp. 576-578. Chinese Repository, vol. iv. p. 139. * 
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audience of supreme concord, where all the ministers and great 
functionaries of the state are assembled, to perform the pre- 
scribed ceremonies. These ceremonies completed, the officers 
in charge of foreign guests will introduce the tributary ambassa- 
dor, with all the officers of his suite. Advancing from the 
west of the vestibule of vermilion, the functions of the officers 
in charge of foreign guests cease. Notice is given to the heralds 
of the palace, who present themselves, and go through the pre- 
scribed ceremonial. They proclaim, ‘ The favor of the emperor 
permits you to be seated! the favor of the emperor grants you 
tea!’ If it is then convenient, and if it is not a periodical or 
annual reception at court, the Board of Rites deliberates, and 
settles the day of the official presentation. This is communicated 
to the emperor, whois entreated to be willing to grant this audience. 
The grand marshal of the imperial palace makes all the prepar- 
ations for the ceremony, by giving the necessary orders, and 
drills the tributary ambassador, with his interpreters, in the 
proper manner of executing the prescribed ceremonial. 

“ The day of audience having arrived, the tributary ambassa- 
dor, agreeably to previous arrangement, clothed in the official or 
public dress of his country, and the interpreters, in their ‘ sup- 
plementary’ dress, present themselves on the outside of the 
gate of the palace, where they wait respectfully until some one 
introduces them. 

“ The emperor, dressed in his ordinary suit, enters the hall of 
audience, where are assembled, by command, the grand officers 
of the palace, and the imperial guard, who are ranged standing 
on the right and left, according to habitual usage. One of the 
presidents of the Board of Rites, dressed in his extraordinary 
court suit of embroidered dragons, enters, conducting the tribu- 
tary ambassador. The interpreters follow. Coming to the 
west of the vestibule of vermilion, they perform the ceremony 
of the three kneelings, and of the nine prostrations. This cere- 
mony being finished, they conduct the ambassador toward the 
hall of audience, causing him to mount the steps by the western 
side. Arrived at the exterior of the door of the hall, or of the 
pavilion of the throne, he kneels. The emperor then deigns ‘to 
make known his august will, and interrogates the ambassa- 
dor with benevolent and gracious words. The president of the 
Board of Rites receives the questions and repeats them; the in- 
terpreters translate and explain them to the tributary ambassa- 
dor. The tributary ambassador answers ; the interpreters trans- 
late his words; the president of the Board of Rites repeats them 
to the emperor. This ceremony finished, they rise; and the 
ambassador is directed to descend on the western side. Having 
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gone down, they reconduct him (to the gate) ; and, if he wishes 
to remain, they entertain him with spectacles. Thus end the 


ceremonies of this day.” 


At the next interview, the ambassador is admitted into the 
hall of audience. ‘The emperor is then surrounded by all 
the great dignitaries of his empire, and regards with compla- 
cency the kneelings and sayy alge which are repeated by 
the ambassador four or five times. During this interview, 
the emperor asks questions as before. This is the result of 
the second interview. 

After some few days of repose, the tributary ambassador is 
invited to a third presentation, to take leave, and to thank the 
emperor for the favors which he has received. After going 
through the three kneelings and nine prostrations, he con- 
cludes “ the solemn audience of the emperor,” having accom- 
plished nothing of the objects of his embassy. The ceremo- 
nial of offering the presents which he has brought the emperor 
takes place before the last interview, and is attended with 
pretty nearly the same ceremonies. 

On this point, we will add the opinion of M. Abel-Rému- 
sat, one of the profoundest Chinese scholars of our genera- 
tion, whose works are an authority upon all Chinese subjects 
to which they relate. He says: — 


“Tt is a mistake which has already occurred, and may easily 
happen again, to regard an embassy to Pe-king as a means of 
obtaining something from the Chinese government, of conclud- 
ing a treaty of commerce, or of transacting any particular busi- 
ness ; for the invariable customs, and even the laws, are opposed 
to such a result. An ambassador, going to court, is considered 
merely as an envoy commissioned to offer to ‘ the son of heaven’ 
the homage of his master, and to bring tribute from him. The 
duration of his visit, the number of audiences which he can 
obtain, the officers to whom he must address himself, are all 
determined by regulations which he cannot evade; he cannot 
pass beyond the limits assigned to him, nor speak of business to 
the emperor or his ministers. Such is the ancient usage, to 
which the Chinese remain inviolably attached. Those ambas- 
sadors, who have hoped that an exception might be made in 
their favor, have little known the spirit of the Chinese nation, 
its subjection to ancient customs, and, above all, its pride, 
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interested in the maintenance of every thing which seems to 
attest the preéminence it affects in regard to all other nations.” 


It is hardly possible, that the character of the whole people 
should be so completely changed by the results of the last few 
years as to place the court of Pe-king upon the same platform 
with civilized powers. The humiliating lesson taught by the 
arms of England, affects only the parts of the country liable 
to be visited by foreigners. Commercial acuteness, in addi- 
tion to this strenuous proof of the civilization of other nations, 
has impressed upon the governors of certain provinces the 
policy of a change of their commercial relations ; and, through 
their strong representation, the Imperial Court has been pre- 
vailed upon to relax the strictness of the coast regulations. 
No personal contact with the “barbarians,” however, has 
humbled the pride of the emperor,and no approach of a hos- 
tile army has terrified the court of Pe-king into a rational and 
civilized communication with foreigners. The heart of the 
country, and the general spirit of its institutions, are still un- 
changed, and the result of the American embassy to China 
is, we fear, not very problematical. We do not pretend to 
say, that no good will be derived from it. The arrival of 
an American squadron, conveying an ambassador from 
the distant United States of America, will extend the 
knowledge of our country, and procure respect for our 
power. It will strengthen the amicable position of our mer- 
chants. It will extend our own information, upon the com- 
mercial resources of China, and the prospects of advantageous 
trade. 

We understand, that Mr. Cushing has begun his labors 
by the study of the Manchou language, intending to employ 
that copious and expressive vocabulary, instead of Chinese, 
in his communication with the Court. The sovereign of 
China, and many of the high officers of state, are Manchous. 
To each of the six supreme Boards previously mentioned, 
there is a Manchou as well as a Chinese President. It seems 
to our Envoy, that a knowledge of the language of the Man- 
chous, the present rulers of China, will, to say the least, be 
politic, besides affording a less figurative and simpler lan- 
guage for intercourse. If the acquisition of their language, 

or the first time, by a foreign ambassador, in addition to the 
employment of the usual methods, should not produce the 
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desired result of a favorable reception at Pe-king, it ma 
safely be asserted, that all honorable means have been waiodk 
We heartily hope that he may be successful. 

All that talent and perseverance can effect in attempting 
to change the settled laws of the country in favor of the 
United States, will be done by Mr. Cushing. If his utmost 
efforts end in disappointment, it will be no reflection upon 
his skill or his fidelity; and if he should succeed, he will 
have the proud satisfaction of being the first foreigner, who 
has treated with the “son of heaven ” upon equal terms, and 


secured for his own country an honorable footing in China. 
. W. G. 





PETER S. DU PONCEAU, LL. D. 


Since the publication of the last number of our Journal, the Society has been 
called to lament the death of its distinguished associate, Mz. Du Poncrav. The 
loss is deeply felt by the Society, and by the country at large. The following 
obituary notice of this eminent man has been prepared from two others drawn up 
by a member of the Society who had been intimately acquainted with him for 
many years, and which were published in two of the journals of the city, at the 
time of his death, which took place April 1st, 1844. 


Tue painful intelligence of the death of this eminent man 
has just reached us; and, with those few surviving individ- 
uals who had enjoyed a long personal intercourse with him, 
it has caused a sensation, which is the more keenly felt, as 
his illness (bronchitis) had not, until the last two or three 
days, assumed a character which gave his friends occasion 
for alarm. He expired on the morning of the first of this 
month, having nearly completed the eighty-fourth year of 
his age, and having closed a long and honorable life, through 
which his eminent talents and virtues had enabled him to 
render lasting services to society, and especially to his adopt- 
ed country. 

Mr. Du Ponceau was born on the third day of June, 1760, 
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in the Isle of Ré, which lies a few miles from the coast of 
La Vendée, in France. His family was of the Catholic re- 
ligion ; and his father, who was an officer in the French 
army, was at one time desirous that his son should be edu- 
cated for the church. He was accordingly, at an early age, 
at under the care of an ecclesiastic of that denomination ; 

ut his instructer, it would seem, had not a mind that could 
cope with that of his pupil. Mr. Du Ponceau soon began to 
discuss theological questions, and probably had the advan- 
tage of his teacher in the argument; for, when he asked for 
reasons, which his master had not the ability to give, the lat- 
ter would silence him by the voice of authority. The active 
and independent mind of the pupil could not submit to this; 
in a very short time their discussions ended in an open 
rupture, and caused a separation, when Mr. Du Ponceau 
relinquished his theological studies, with a determination to 
devote himself to some other pursuit. Whether it was at 
this or a later period that he relinquished the Catholic faith, 
we do not know; but after he came to this country, as we 
are informed, he was a Protestant, and worshipped at one of 
the Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia. 


It happened about this period of his life, that the well- 
known Baron Steuben arrived in Paris on his way to the 
United States, to join the American army; and, being unac- 
quainted with the English language, he was making in- 
quiries for some young man who could speak res pa to 


accompany him as his secretary. He was informed of young 
Du Ponceau, who happened then to be in Paris, and an 
arrangement was made with him accordingly. We recollect 
to have heard Mr. Du Ponceau say, that at that time, though 
he had never been out of France, he understood and could 
speak English as perfectly as he ever could afterwards. And, 
as the smallest circumstances in the history of such minds as 
his cannot but be interesting, we will here add—we have 
heard him state, that while a child of only six years of age, 
his curiosity to know something of the English language 
was intensely excited by his accidentally meeting with a 
single torn leaf of an English book, in which he discovered 
the strange letters k and w—for such they were to a child, 
who had never seen them in any books in his own language 
—and this circumstance, trifling as it may appear, first 
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directed his attention to our language. At that time General 
Conway, who was afterwards somewhat conspicuons, during 
the American Revolution, as a member in the British House 
of Commons, had the command of a regiment stationed in 
the Isle of Ré ; and, being struck with the remarkable points 
of character in a child of so tender an age, and with his apti- 
tude for the study of languages, obligingly took pains to 
instruct him in English; and such was his progress, that in 
a very short time he was able to read Milton, Shakspeare, 
and other English classics, whose works are far beyond the 
grasp of ordinary youthful minds. As he proceeded he be- 
came so delighted with the works of the great English mas- 
ters, that he never afterwards acquired a truly national fond- 
ness for the poetry of France. So much, indeed were the 
English writers in his thoughts and conversation, while a 
boy, that his school-fellows used to reproach him with the 
name of the “little Englishman” — de petit Angiois. 

While he resided in Paris, he was Private Secretary to ©. 
Court De Gebelin, the well-known author of the voluminous, 
though now neglected work, the “ Monde Primitif, analysé 
et comparé avec le Monde Moderne,” which, amidst a mass 
of the antiquated philology of seventy years ago, still con- 
tains some general views and speculations, that are not 
wholly unworthy of attention. 

Mr. Du Ponceau left Paris, in the suite of Baron Steuben, 
for the United States, fired with the ardor of youth, and full 
of zeal in the cause of American liberty, which he ever fond- 
ly cherished. He landed at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
on the first day of December, 1777, an event in his life, 
which he often alluded to with the most lively interest. 

He entered the American army, as an aid-de-camp to 
Baron Steuben, with the commission of a captain. But, 
independently of his natural distaste for military life, he was 
ill-qualified for its active duties, in consequence of his being 
extremely near-sighted — a physical defect, which sometimes 
led him to commit mistakes of the most ludicrous character, 
and much to the amusement of his comrades, as he used 
himself to relate with much humor. His reminiscences of 
that portion of his life, which brought him into the society of 
the leading men and the distinguished American women of 
that day, were of the most interesting character; and the 
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points of -view, in which almost every thing was then seen, 
in this new condition of society, by an observing and highly 
intelligent young man, just fresh from the social life of Paris, 
would furnish instructive subjects for reflection. He re- 
mained in the American army about three years, and after 
quitting it, was employed as an under secretary in the War 
Department, an office which he discharged with much abili- 
ty. At the close of the war, he had fixed his mind on the 
profession of the law — and, if we are not mistaken, entered 
upon his legal course of study under the late Judge Shippen, 
of Philadelphia. Notwithstanding the disadvantages of for- 
eign birth, and a foreign language, his success at the bar was 
complete ; and many years did not elapse before he attained 
to the first rank, and, by the public voice, took his place by 
the side of Lewis, Rawle, Tilghman, Ingersoll, Dallas, and 
others, whose names are as familiar to the lawyers of that 
city, as those of their distinguished successors, who hold the 
same rank at the present day. 

What Mr. Du Ponceau accomplished at the bar may be 
seen in the books of Reports of that period; he was engaged 
in all the important causes, which then came before the 
courts of the Staie as well as of the United States. At that 
day the controversies, which arose between France and the 
United States, and the position of the United States as a 
neutral power, while all Europe was at war, gave rise to 
questions of international law, for which our lawyers, gen- 
erally, were then quite unprepared; and his knowledge of 
the civil and continental law of Europe, which were easily 
accessible to him, by means of his native language — a lan- 
guage then studied, or read, by very few persons in this 
country — gave him many decided advantages at the bar in 
cases of the kind alluded to. So little was the language or 
practice of the French law then known among American 
lawyers, that the writer of this notice, while a student in 
Philadelphia, well recollects being present at a trial, when 
Mr. Du Ponceau was called upon in court to explain the 
meaning of so common a term as a procés-verbal. 

As to the knowledge of the civil or foreign law, indeed, at 
that day, even the well-known chapter of Huber, De Con- 
flictu Legum, was but just beginning to be known among 
us; and, for the benefit of lawyers, and judges too, who 
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could read nothing but English, this chapter was translated 
(by Mr. Du Ponceau, as we have understood,) and published 
by Mr. Dallas, in the third volume of his Reports (p. 370), 
and thus led the way to a more extended acquaintance with 
that admirable jurisprudence, so skilfully drawn from the 
fertile sources of the civil law, and administered by Mr. 
Chancellor Kent, while on the bench, and more recently 
made familiar to us, on the particular topic of the law just 
mentioned, by Mr. Justice Story, in his learned work on that 
subject. 

The very high legal ability of Mr. Du Ponceau, and the 
advantage of speaking the French language, naturally drew 
to him French and other foreign clients, among whom were 
the diplomatic and other agents of the French Government 
in the United States; and he was constantly engaged as their 
counsel in all causes of importance; in all which, public as 
well as private, his purity of purpose, incorruptible integrity 
and independence, never suffered him, during periods of the 
highest political excitement, to deviate from the sacred duty 
of a faithful legal adviser, even when pressed by the almost 
irresistible influence of national feeling or partisan princi- 
ples, or — what in our own time is a still stronger stimulant 
—the corrupting lure of political advancement. We may 
add here, that, at the period in question, whenever he took 
part in the public measures agitated by the great political 
parties of that day, he was ranked with that of which Mr. 
Jefferson was considered the head; for whose opinions, how- 
ever, he had much less deference in after life,— when he 
applied the powers of his own intellect, and his matured ex- 
perience to the examination of the great questions which 
agitated the union, — than during the fervid season of youth. 

After quitting the active practice of the bar, Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau still employed himself in devising whatever might con- 
duce to the promotion of juridical science in the United 
States. He was one of the founders — whether the origina- 
tor or not, we do not know —of the Law Academy in Phil- 
adelphia, of which he was chosen the first provost, and pre- 
sided over that association for several years; thus, by his 
noble example, stimulating the elder members of the fraterni- 
ty, and, like an affectionate parent, encouraging and giving a 
useful direction to the industry and zeal of the younger ones. 

The junior members of the profession were much in the 
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habit of resorting to him, when they were about publishing 
an essay, or dissertation, or review, on legal topics; and 
some individuals of the profession, who have, in particular 
instances, had credit with the public as writers on jurispru- 
dence, owe it to the friendly suggestions of his well-stored 
mind, as well as to the actual service of his pen; and, if he 
had had the ambition to lay claim to every thought or sug- 
gestion that had been wrought into legal dissertations by his 
young friends, or furnished to their hands by himself, he 
might, in numberless instances, have said, in the spirit of the 
Roman poet— Hos ego versiculos fect ; tulit alter honores. 

Of his publications connected with Jurisprudence, the 
following are all (we speak from memory only) that we 
can now call to mind: Translation of Bynkershoeck’s Law 
of War, with highly valuable Notes by the Translator, pub- 
lished in 1810; Dissertation on the Nature and Extent of 
the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United States — 1824; 
the article Law, in the American edition of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia; Preface to Hall’s Admiralty Practice — 1809 ; 
Review of Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries, published in 
Walsh’s American Quarterly Review; Discourse at the 
opening of his Law Academy in Philadelphia, in 1821; A 
Brief View of the Constitution of the United States — 1834, 
To these we may add the following unpublished manu- 
scripts: A Translation, with valuable Notes, of Dalyarney’s 
German Treatise on the Law of Nations, made many years 
ago, and lent to Judge of New Orleans, in whose hands 
it probably is at this time; Translation of Rayneval’s work 
on the rights of Neutral Powers, and the Principle of the 
Armed League (Armed Neutrality) of 1781, that “ Free Ships 
make Free Goods.” This, we hope, will be found in the 
Library of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, where 
we believe he had deposited it. 

We do not give this as a list of all his publications on legal 
subjects ; it is true, however, that he did not write much on 
professional topics. , 

Among his various professional engagements he was oc- 
casionally consulted upon great questions of constitutional 
law, arising ‘in other States than his own, and by individuals 
of eminence in the British Provinces, where the civil law was 


in use. In the year 1821, his opinion was requested on be- 
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half of the newly formed State of Alabama, in relation to the 
construction of their Constitution; and he had the satisfac- 
tion of learning afterwards by a friend from that State, that 
his advice had settled their difficulties; a fact which he has 
mentioned to us, with that earnest emotion which is nature’s 
own pledge of sincerity. So lately, too, as the session of 
Congress in 1841, his professional opinion on the constitus 
tional right of the delegate from Florida (Mr. Levy) to a seat 
in the House of Representatives, is believed to have had no 
inconsiderable weight in obtaining a decision of that body 
favorable to the claim of the delegate. In his translation of 
Bynkershoeck, he first suggested the application of the dis- 
tinction between an absolute and a qualified neutrality, to the 
case of the United States and France ; considering our neu- 
trality not to be absolute, but qualified by the treaty with 
France, in 1778. His remarks (in the same work) on the 
doctrine of the jus postliminit, present some new and impor- 
tant views, which, if we rightly recollect, have been adopted 
by Mr. Wheaton, in his valuable work on International Law. 
We believe, too, that Mr. Du Ponceau was ‘the first to an- 
nounce the opinion, in the same work, that piracy might be 
cominitted on land as well as at sea; which principle was 
afterwards incorporated into the act of Congress on that sub- 
ject. But we find ourselves treading on professional ground ; 
and we will only add, in general, that, upon a review of his 
opinions on important legal questions, there can be no doubt, 
that his profound legal knowledge and strength of intellect, 
operating through different channels, have, directly or indi- 
rectly, had an important influence on the jurisprudence of the 
United States. 

During the latter part of his life, after he had acquired a 
competent fortune by his profession, he devoted most of his 
time to his favorite study of General Philology, a science 
which has employed the first intellects of the old world, from 
the time of the great Leibnitz to that of the late illustrious 
Baron William Humboldt, in our own time; and there can 
be little, if any doubt, that the labors of Mr. Da Ponceau in 
that noble, but boundless field, have, among the profound 
scholars of Europe, contributed more to establish our reputa- 
tion for solid erudition, than those of any other individual in 
this country. He had a philosophical mind; he first gave to 
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the learned of Europe, as well as to our own countrymen, 
just and philosophical views of the aboriginal languages of 
America ; a field, which, if we except Dr. Barton’s early but 
limnited researches, had been left unexplored, and not before 
applied to the purposes of general philology. ‘The valuable 
results of his investigations are well known, and his merits 
have been honorably recognized in Europe, by the voice of 
all Germany, and by the award of the prize of the French 
Institute, and his election as a corresponding member of that 
distinguished body. 

In another department of philology he published, a few 
years ago, a work unfolding new views of the remarkable 
language of China, which has been long enveloped in almost 
as much mystery as the hieroglyphic system of ancient Egypt. 
Not agreeing with those who held the opinion, that the Chi- 
nese language is ideographic, that is, that the written charac- 
ters denote ideas of things, and do not represent spoken words 
—so that different nations of the East could understand each 
other by the writing, when they could not by speaking — just 
as the Arabic numerals are understood alike, for example, by 
a Frenchman and Englishman when written, though not 
when spoken — contesting this opinion, wesay, Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau boldly assumes the position, that the Chinese must be 
like other languages, and that the written characters, or words, 
represent spoken words or sounds, as in all the languages of 
Europe. ‘The Sinologists of the old world are acquainted 
with his book, but are not prepared to adopt his views, though 
some of them are silently making use of his terminology,and 
so far give countenance to his results. Yet, if he is wrong, 
and if the language of the Chinese is not like other languages 
of the human race, in the particular in question, the fact will 
present a more extraordinary phenomenon, than any of the 
extraordinary characteristics hitherto known of that singular 
people. 

With the languages of Europe, from Germany to Italy, 
he was well acquainted ; and in early life he had studied the 
Russian, which at that period was a terra incognita to schol- 
ars in general; and on his arrival in this country he kept his 
journal in the French language, written in the Russian char- 
acter. He was alsoa good classical scholar; and we do not 
recollect any individual, who had always at his command a 
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greater stock of those maxims of wisdom, and those grand 
and ennobling sentiments, the invaluable fruits of well di- 
rected classical studies, which the great statesman of Eng- 
land and friend of American liberty, Lord Chatham, enjoins 
with so much earnestness, in his well-known letters to his 
young relative at the university: “I hope,” says he, “ you 
taste and love those authors (Homer and Virgil) particularly. 
You cannot read them too much; . . . . . they con- 
tain the finest lessons for your age to imbibe; lessons of 
honor, courage, disinterestedness, love of trath, command of 
temper, gentleness of behavior, humanity, and in one word 
Virtus, in its true signification.” 

Mr. Du Ponceau’s fondness for these studies continued to 
the latest period of his life; and no longer ago than the last 
autumn, he wrote to a friend in this city in the following 
earnest tone in relation to arecent and most interesting pub- 
lication on the Life and Writings of Horace: “I am now 
reading a French book, which I warmly recommend to you 
to send for and add to your library. It is entitled —“ His- 
toire de la vie et des poesies d’ Horace” — by Baron Walck- 
_ enaer, 2 vols. 8vo. It is a delightful work; England has 

nothing to compare to it, except, perhaps, Middleton's Life of 
Cicero. You are, I am sure, a loverof Horace. This charm- 
ing book of Walckenaer, with your Horace on your table, 
will be the delight and comfort of your old age. Experto 
crede.” 

We ought not to omit mentioning, that, among the varied 
attainments of Mr. Du Ponceau, was his knowledge of the 
science of music; he was not practically skilled in it, but he 
had a knowledge of counterpoint very rarely to be found 
among amateurs ; and he was familiar with the compositions 
of the great masters, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and others 
of their school, upon whose works his taste was formed. In 
this, also, as in all studies, his ardent American feeling stim- 
ulated him to look for merit among our own countrymen, 
who have hitherto established but slight claims to the rank 
of composers. Only a few years ago he made an effort to 
collect the publications of our well-known Billings, whose 
melodies highly pleased him, though he was fully sensible 
of that author’s lamentable want of skill in the science of 


harmony. 
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Mr. Du Ponceau enjoyed the well-earned honor of being 
made a member of various learned societies in Europe and 
in this country, and for many years he was the President of 
the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. We 
mention our own country in particular; because this eminent 
man felt a higher pleasure in the honors conferred upon him 
by our own learned associations, than those which he re- 
ceived from abroad. In short, his heart was purely and en- 
tirely American; and no reminiscence, even of his native 
country, could excite a more thrilling sensation in his bosom, 
than those relating to his adopted country. So strong, indeed, 
was his American feeling, that he has been known, on some 
occasions, to deem it affrontive, to be called or treated other- 
wise than as an American. And, in respect to his own per- 
sonal merits, he ever strenuously insisted, that the country 
had bestowed upon him more honors and more marks of re- 
gard, than he was entitled to. 

We will only add, that the purity and elevation of his 
moral character were not surpassed by his eminent intellec- 
tual endowments. With these were united a purity and 
elevation of moral worth, that are rarely to be found; and 


we may justly apply to him the sentiment of his favorite 
Horace, — 


—_————-Cuni Pudor, et Justitiee Soror 
Incorrnpta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? 

Such is avery imperfect sketch of the interesting life of 
this great man; who was an honor to his adopted country 
and to the human race. 

He had reached a venerable old age, and had outlived al- 
most all his contemporaries ; and, out of his bereaved family, 
he has left behind him few individuals, that were not of an 
age too far differing from his own, to experience that anguish 
which is most keenly felt by those who are our equals in 
years, and in the associations of past times. To the writer 
of this notice, for whom he had long cherished an affection 
almost parental, his death is an irreparable loss; a long-tried 
friend and counsellor is no more! 


Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi. 


Boston, April 6, 1844. 





